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Baxep Sturrep Ecc Pant 

Cut a large egg plant in half lengthwise and 
parbotl 20 minutes in salted water. Scoop out 
the center and chop the part removed very fine. 
Mix with two No. 1 tins Libby's Pork and 
Beans, 1 thsp. chopped onion and 1 tsp. salt; fill 
egg plant shells, top with strips of en bake 
in moderate oven about 30 min. (Serves 6.) 


ADAM, allow us to present three popular 

Budget-Balancers. Outstanding successes, all 
three of them. For, though they're genuine money- 
savers, they don't taste economical. 


Each one has the charm of novelty plus the sure 
appeal of an old-time favourite —Libby’s Pork 
and Beans. 


You probably know from experience just how 
wonderfully good that Libby favourite is. Good- 
ness of choice pea-beans, grown in the ‘Sun 
Parlour of Canada."* Goodness of sugar-cured 
pork, sweet and tender and savoury. 


And now the new goodness of an improved tomato 
sauce, created by Libby’s Canadian chefs from 


LIBBY'S PORK AND BEANS : = 
IN CANADA ils ot 


ARE MADE 


SAvouRY 
Pork AND BEANs 
Mix two No. 1 tins 
Libby's Pork and 
Beans with % cup 
grated sharp cheese, % 
cup sweet relish and 4 
tsp. salt. Fill indivi- 
dual baking dishes 
and bake in a moder- 
ate oven about 20 min- 
utes. Serve with let- 
tuce cups filled with 
cabbage and beet salad 
topped with pimento 

strips. (Serves 6.) 
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iner cake than it is possible to get with ordinary 1 
Try Swans Down for White Cake, for all butter ci 
ingel foods, sponge cakes. It makes even the most} 
10mical cake deliciously light and tender. And for 
“company” cakes, you owe it to your reputation 
¢ake-maker to use Swans Down Cake Flour. 


White Moon Cake (5 egg whites) 


3 cups sifted Swans Dawn Cake Ptane 


Ontario’s finest vine-ripened tomatoes and 
adroitly blended spices. 

And the price is almost ridiculously low! Econo- 
mizing is easy —and pleasant—with Libby’s Pork 
and Beans. Serve them often, in these new dishes, 
or just “‘as is."’ You'll find, however you serve 
them, that Libby’s spicy, smooth Tomato Catch- 
up is a grand accompaniment. You can get both 
the Catchup and the Pork and Beans from your 
grocer... but when ordering be sure to ask 
for Libby’s! Libby, McNeill 
& Libby of Canada, Ltd., 
Chatham, Ontario. 


Airplane view of 
the Libby Cana- 
dian Kitchens, at 
Chatham, Ont. 
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Car Features 


. . at the lowest possible price! 





ONTIAC is known as the “Low-priced car that has every- 

thing!” All of today’s fine-car improvements — advanced 
performance and comfort — thousands of trouble-free miles. 
These are the extra-value features that Pontiac gives so generously 
— at such low prices. 


Just slip behind the wheel of a Pontiac. The very feel of the 
car tells you that here is something different — finer. Not mere 
transportation, but a big, luxurious car that will give thorough 


enjoyment. 


Try the improved Syncro-Mesh Transmission and watch how 
Pontiac picks up. How flexible the car is in traffic! Test Free 
Wheeling on the straightaway. And just notice how smoothly 
Pontiac takes the bumps, thanks to the new Ride Regulator. 
Another comfort-giving feature, exclusive to Pontiac 
among cars of its price, is the 47-point live-rubber 
insulation which literally soaks up vibration and shock. 


PRODUCED 





Pi 


Then — and this is important — the 114-inch standard wheelbase 
is large enough to provide luxurious riding ease. 


Look about the car itself. The body is by Fisher. See how big it 
is and how roomy. Note the smart V-shaped radiator — slanting 
windshield — sweeping body lines — the deep, wide seats — rich 
fabrics and appointments. 


And now, the matter of dollars and cents. Does it cost a lot to 
secure these desirable qualities? It does:not! With all of Pontiac’s 
advantages in greater size, comfort and performance, prices have 
been reduced and running costs are very low. If you care to buy 
on GMAC terms, you'll find the down payment very little 
more than that of the lowest priced car you can buy. 


Spend a few minutes—now—at the community Pontiac dealer’s 
and prove, to your complete satisfaction, why it is 
not necessary to pay more than Pontiac prices for 
today’s fine car features. 


GENE 
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Baxep Sturreo Ecc PLant 

Cut a large egg plant in half lengthwise and 
parbo:l 20 minutes in salted water. Scoop out 
the center and chop the part removed very fine. 
Mix with two No. 1 tins Libby's Pork and 
Beans, 1 thsp. chopped onion and 1 ae salt; fill 
egg plant shells, top with strips of bacon; bake 
in moderate oven about 30 min. (Serves 6.) 


ADAM, allow us to present three popular 

Budget-Balancers. Outstanding successes, all 
three of them. For, though they're genuine money- 
savers, they don't taste economical. 


Each one has the charm of novelty p/us the sure 
appeal of an old-time favourite—Libby’s Pork 


and Beans. 


You probably know from experience just how 
wonderfully good that Libby favourite is. Good- 
ness of choice pea-beans, grown in the ‘‘Sun 
Parlour of Canada."* Goodness of sugar-cured 
pork, sweet and tender and savoury. 


And now the new goodness of an improved tomato 
sauce, created by Libby’s Canadian chefs from 


LIBBY’S PORK AND BEANS 
IN CANADA 


ARE MADE 
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Serve these new dishes that 


feature Libby's Pork and Beans 
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iner cake than it is possible to get with ordinary 
Try Swans Down for White Cake, for all butter ¢ 
angel foods, sponge cakes. It makes even the most| 
nomical cake deliciously light and tender. And for 
“company” cakes, you owe it to your reputation 
cake-maker to use Swans Down Cake Flour. 


White Moon Cake (5 egg whites) 


3 cups sifted Swane Na—— — ' 


Ontario’s finest vine-ripened tomatoes and 
adroitly blended spices. 

And the price is almost ridiculously low! Econo- 
mizing is easy —and pleasant—with Libby’s Pork 
and Beans. Serve them often, in these new dishes, 
or just “‘as is." You'll find, however you serve 
them, that Libby's spicy, smooth Tomato Catch- 
up is a grand accompaniment. You can get both 
the Catchup and the Pork and Beans from your 
grocer... but when ordering be sure to ask 
for Libby’s! Libby, McNeill 
& Libby of Canada, Ltd., 
Chatham, Ontario. 









SAVouRY 
Pork anp BEANS 


Mix two No. 1 tins 
Libby's Pork and 
Beans with 4 cup 
grated sharp cheese, V4 
cup sweetrelish and 4 
tsp. salt. Fill indivi- 
dual baking dishes 
and bake in a moder- 
ate oven about 20 min- 
utes. Serve with let- 
tuce cups filled with 
cabbage and beet salad 
topped with pimento 
strips. (Serves 6.) 


Airplane view of 
the Libby Cana- 
dian Kitchens, at 
Chatham, Ont. 
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Car Features 


. . at the lowest possible price! 





ONTIAC is known as the “Low-priced car that has every- 

thing!” All of today’s fine-car improvements — advanced 
performance and comfort — thousands of trouble-free miles. 
These are the extra-value features that Pontiac gives so generously 
— at such low prices. 


Just slip behind the wheel of a Pontiac. The very feel of the 
car tells you that here is something different — finer. Not mere 
transportation, but a big, luxurious car that will give thorough 
enjoyment. 


Try the improved Syncro-Mesh Transmission and watch how 
Pontiac picks up. How flexible the car is in traffic! Test Free 
Wheeling on the straightaway. And just notice how smoothly 
Pontiac takes the bumps, thanks to the new Ride Regulator. 
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Another comfort-giving feature, exclusive to Pontiac 
among cars of its price, is the 47-point live-rubber 
insulation which literally soaks up vibration and shock. 


PRODUCED 





“Wray. 


Wee ras , ree e 


Then — and this is important — the 114-inch standard wheelbase 
is large enough to provide luxurious riding ease. 


Look about the car itself. The body is by Fisher. See how big it 
is and how roomy. Note the smart V-shaped radiator — slanting 
windshield — sweeping body lines — the deep, wide seats — rich 
fabrics and appointments. 


And now, the matter of dollars and cents. Does it cost a lot to 
secure these desirable qualities? It does:not! With all of Pontiac’s 
advantages in greater size, comfort and performance, prices have 
been reduced and running costs are very low. If you care to buy 
on GMAC terms, you'll find the down payment very little 
more than that of the lowest priced car you can buy. 


Spend a few minutes—now—at the community Pontiac dealer’s 
and prove, to your complete satisfaction, why it is 
not necessary to pay more than Pontiac prices for 
today’s fine car features. 
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WHITE MOON CAKE 


delicately tender 3 


a panel of lightness. 


Pe PNA eee eRe 
1 RIE SRP SI EOS 


OW would you like to make a White Cake so 
feathery light and tender and perfect, that all 
who taste it will marvel at your skill? 

You can. Just make up this White Moon Cake to-day. 
(It’s a recipe you'll treasure.) 4nd be sure to do as the 
recipe says—using Swans Down Cake Flour. 

For no ordinary flour can give you such velvety tex- 
ture, such delicate deliciousness! In White Cake, in all 
sorts of cake, Swans Down gives you results you simply 
can’t get with ordinary flour! 

How can Swans Down make such a difference? 
The reason that Swans Down can give you such perfec- 
tion in cakes is this. All wheat is not alike. Ordinary 
flour designed primarily for bread-making is milled from 
wheat that has a tough, elastic gluten. It takes a strong, 
elastic gluten to withstand the mixing and kneading and 
rising that bread dough undergoes. 

Swans Down, on the other hand, is made from wheat 
that has tender gluten—a gluten which is quite ideal 
for the delicate quick expansion of a cake mixture. 

Now you can see why Swans Down is made of tender- 
gluten wheat. Sifted and re-sifted till it’s 27 times as fine 
as ordinary flour, Swans Down gives you a lighter and a 


Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat 





finer cake than it is possible to get with ordinary flour. 
Try Swans Down for White Cake, for all butter cakes, 
angel foods, sponge cakes. It makes even the most eco- 
nomical cake deliciously light and tender. And for your 
“company” cakes, you owe it to your reputation as a 
cake-maker to use Swans Down Cake Flour. 


White Moon Cake (5 egg whites) 


3 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour = 2 cups sugar 
3 teaspoons baking powder I cup milk 
13 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 
24 cup butter or other shortening § egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift to- 
gether three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, 
and cream together until light and fluffy. Add flour mixture, alter- 
nately with milk, a small amount at a time. Beat after each addition 
until smooth. Add vanilla; fold in egg whites. Bake in three greased 
g-inch layer pans in slow oven (325° F.) 15 minutes; then increase 
heat slightly to moderate (350° F.) and bake 1§ minutes longer. 
Spread Moon-glow Lemon Frosting between layers and on top and 
sides of cake. 


Moon- glow Lemon Frosting 


Grated rind of 1 lemon 
4 tablespoons lemon juice 


2 egg yolks, unbeaten 
4 cups confectioners’ sugar (about) 


Add lemon rind and juice to egg yolks. Stir in sugar until of right 
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consistency to spread. Makes enough frosting to cover tops and sides 
of three g-inch layers. 4/] measurements are level. 


Two Bargains! Don’t delay 


For 25c, see what you get! First, a cake decorator that 
has four different tips, so that you can decorate your 
cakes with big swirls or little ones, and get all sorts of 
lovely effects. And along with it, a copy of “ New Cake 
Secrets,” a 48-page booklet that everyone says is the 
best cake book they ever knew! 

Or, if you already have a cake decorator, get “New 
Cake Secrets” alone for just toc. It’s a wonderful booklet. 






TWO BARGAINS! 
(Check the offer you prefer; 
we'll pay the postage.) . S3-32M 
Consumer Service Dept., 
General Foods Limited, Cobourg, Ont. 
(0 Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin), for which I am to receive a copy of 
“‘New Cake Secrets”, 
(C0 Enclosed is 25c for which I am to receive a cake decorator and 4 tips, 
Also a copy of ‘‘New Cake Secrets’. 


Name 





City. Prov. iateie 














Thelma Todd who has been making 

a-hit with ZaSu Pitts in a series of 

short comedies, has an amusing réle 

in Jimmie Durante’s picture “Speak 
Easily.” 


News and notes, 
reviews and previews 


of the movie world 






LL. THE present trends con- 
tinue, the next few years are appar- 
ently going to witness a remark- 
able development in the public’s 
interest in British pictures throughout the whole Empire. 

In bygone days patriotic folk have urged the need of more 
British pictures; while the man in the street has pointed out 
that when he is paying for entertainment, the “source of 
origin” doesn’t matter in the slightest. Good entertainment 
is the important point. Thus there has developed a sense of 
duty about attending British pictures; a sense of obligation 
fostered by women’s clubs, but given very little real atten- 
tion. 

This year, however, some first-class pictures have come 
from England, and the box-office is reporting everywhere 
that there is a definite increase of real interest in them. In 
the meanwhile, if one could believe the stories of the sob 
sisters who present Hollywood’s troubles to the world at 
so much per line, the big producers down there are worrying 
mightily as to just what the public really wants. They have 
surfeited us with pictures of criminal, gangster and jail life; 
we have had endless sagas of the beautiful girl who spends 
her entire life in devotion to her child, and in penance for 
loving a ne’er-do well; the bad girl who really meets the 
man she loves and must accept the wages of her past sins; 
and the thriller murder trials. 

Yet with all Hollywood’s press-agenting for the youth 
and beauty and sex appeal of their glamorous stars, the 
most popular acting award went to Marie Dressler who has 
none of the screen’s much vaunted attributes—a sure sign of 
the trend of general interest. And in the midst of the 


bewilderment in Hollywood studios, along comes a series 
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Then — and this is 


is large enough to 
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Look about the car 
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of well-told tales in the British pictures that strike a new 
note. 

Consider “The Ringer,” for instance, a recent British 
picture. Here is an Edgar Wallace story that is original in 
treatment and that sent the audience out with excited little 
gusts of enthusiasm. “Sunshine Susie’’ has made history, 
and has sent other producers scurrying back into the files for 
musical comedy pictures that could be repeated and travel 
on the success of Susie. About fifteen new British pictures 
are scheduled for appearances this autumn—among them 
another mystery thriller, ““The Hound of the Baskervilles.” 
This famous story by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is one of his 
most romantic and colorful tales, and has been filmed in its 
real setting—the great, lonely stretches of Dartmoor and 
one of the fine old English manors. Edgar Wallace prepared 
the story for the screen and wrote the dialogue just before 
his untimely death. It is amusing to note the difference in 
the advertisements prepared for the newspapers by the 
English companies and by the American. Not once in all 
the English presentations for ““The Hounds of the Basker- 
villes,’’ for instance, is one of the actor’s names mentioned, 
although they are all first-class. The play is, in very truth, 
the thing. 


SPITE of the hackneyed theme, and the obvious and 
merciless cutting, you will, I think, enjoy “Jerry and 
Joan,” which is appearing in the States as ‘“‘Merrily We Go 
To Hell.”” Fredric March, one of the most brilliant of the 
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Holmes picture taken from Str 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s popular book. 


George Raft and Evelyn Knapp as 

they appear in ‘“‘Madame Racket- 

eer’’ featuring Alison Skipworth as 

the much-married widow, wanted by 
the police everywhere. 





younger screen stars, is a happy- 
go-lucky, irresponsible and lovable 
newspaper reporter. He meets 
Sylvia Sidney, the only child of 
a millionaire, at a house party, and she falls deeply in love 
with him. There are some charming sequences in their 
early meetings, and the wedding scenes are particularly 
realistic. Afterward, Jerry continues his rather wild life, 
loses his job, writes the inevitable play that all reporters 
are supposed, on the screen, to be working at; makes a 
great hit, and finds that his early love, Adrianne Allen, is 
to be the star. He falls under the spell of this siren again, 
and forgets his serious and determined little wife. However, 
when in misery and terror Sylvia tries to take her life—a 
sequence which with several others has been eliminated 
from the Canadian version-—he realizes his folly and closes 
the picture with many noble resolutions. 

A woman, Dorothy Arzner, directea the picture, and is 
probably responsible for the quality of human reality that 
pervades it. Miss Arzner is Hollywood’s only active woman 
director. 


IONEL BARRYMORE has a new type of réle as the 
senator in ‘““The Washington Masquerade”’ a picture of 
political life as the movies like to see it. Barrymore scored 
one of his greatest stage successes when he played in the 
original story “‘The Claw,” and so felt particularly at home 
in the screen version. His portrayal of the domineering 
Jeff Keane, senator and national political power, is in 
striking contrast to his réle in “Grand Hotel.” In “The 
Washington Masquerade,” he is a Middle Western business 
man who becomes a senator and goes {Continued on page 39} 


One of the tense scenes from the new 
British thriller “‘The Hound of the 
Baskervilles’’—another Sherlock 
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As she hurried to the 
house, her mind was 
already in the kitchen, 
rushing about, plan- 
ning for the supper 
she must prepare. 
Only when she had 
washed and put away 
the supper dishes did 
she remember the 
leaves she had 
gathered. They were 
still out there, lying in 
a little heap under the 
darkened trees. 


ARMERS in San 

Juan began to watch Duart 
Calman, to quote his sayings, to 
defer to his opinions. What he had 
accomplished in five years seemed 
herculean even to those hard- 
working men. For he had cleared 
and drained and cropped his entire quarter-section. Their 
wives were less enthusiastic about the woman he had 
married. They didn’t enjoy a visit with her much. She 
was so quiet, almost lifeless, and that big house seemed sort 
of bare and chilly. They suspected Calman of being a little 
near, all given to fixing up the outside. Perhaps now with 
his land all cleared . . 

And Virginia, washing and putting away the dinner 
dishes, was thinking the same thing. But it was like a song 
in her heart. The land was cleared. They were free at last. 
Rising above the sodden weariness of her body, hopes were 
budding again. The men were gone. Her movements took 
on a lightness, as though released from a dragging burden. 
Five years of it! Five years when she had toiled winter 
and summer, early and late. The change those years had 
wrought in her seemed typified in one thought—her outlook 


had narrowed to the breadth of her kitchen window. 


But now . 
She drew a quivering breath. 


Lovely that this had 









Great sobs shook him, he was crying 
brokenly: “I didn’t take the land! I won't 
never buy land--no more!” Witha sweep 
of his great strength he lifted her, bore her 
across the threshold into the light of home. 





happened in spring, with life leaping, singing, beckon- 
ing. She would go down to the river. She had a 
feeling that the color and beauty of her old dreams 
would be there, that she would find them wandering 
like lost fairies by the river. Of course she might not 
be able to do much to the house this year, but she 
would have a garden, larkspur and snapdragon, great 
masses of them, huge velvety pansies and scarlet- 
petalled poppies. She smiled a little wistfully. How 
her dreams had modified. Green velvet terraces and 
marble fountains had vanished with the glamor of 
that first spring. How little she had really known of 
the man she had married. But running like a golden 
thread through the hard years had been the knowledge 
that he loved her. It flamed up in him as from 
smoldering coals in moments when things were going 
well. At such times her jealousy of his passion for land was 
lost in triumph. 

And now they would begin to live, would take up their 
life together where it had ended that spring time so long 
ago. She flung open the door. The scent of fresh-ploughed 
land came in to her, filling her with a desire to plunge her 
fingers into the earth, to feel the stirring and starting of 
life down there. 

Then she saw her husband coming up the lane. How 
straight and strong he was! The years of toil had left no 
mark on him. So proud he was of his farm, of the wilderness 
he had conquered. He came into the kitchen hurriedly, 
and went on into the bedroom without speaking. 

Virginia had grown accustomed to his silence. She had 
grown silent herself. But she would talk to him now about a 
little paint and wall paper, perhaps new curtains. But 
when he came back into the kitchen the eager words died. 
He had on his ‘other clothes.’”” Where could he be going? 
He so seldom left the farm. He sat down to lace his shoes. 
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Illustrated by Carl Shreve 


“Going to town?” she asked. 

“Yes,”’ he returned briefly. But when he had finished he 
rose and stood facing her: 

“Well, I’ve bought Ted Rowan’s quarter-section,” he 
stated in the tone of one who had completed a job well 
done. 

Very carefully Virginia put down the dish she was drying. 
A fear had smitten her that it would fall and smash into a 
thousand pieces. 

‘“*Ted—Rowan’s 
groping voice. 

“Yes. And dirt cheap too,’’ he added exultantly. 

Virginia turned and looked through the door across their 
own fields to the Rowan place with its stretch of bristling 
timber. In the small clearing behind the house fallen trees 
reared gnarled roots like great goblins, and an insane fancy 
came to her that one had opened its mouth, was laughing 
at her. 

“Won't that land be 
protested faintly. 

“Hard to clear!” laughed Duart in scoffing triumph. 
“‘That’s what the men are all saying. You wait! I’ll show 
them. In another five years...” 

A faintness overcame Virginia. She sank into a chair. 

“Duart! Duart!’”’ she cried chokingly. ‘Not—not 
another five years.” 

“‘Not—another—five—years!”’ 
light of his triumph quenched. 
you?” he demanded. 

She faced him with a feeling of crisis: ‘‘Duart,’’ she 
pleaded, ‘‘you always said that when we had cleared the 
land we could begin to live. I mean—we’d fix up the 
house—and the garden. We’d.. .” 

“Fix up the house!’’ he echoed, with a bewildered look 
around. ‘‘What fixin’ does it need? Looks all right to me.” 

“You don’t understand . . .”” She stopped with an 
overwhelming sense of futility as she realized how little he 
did understand. 

“That’s a woman every time!’’ he stormed. “All they 
think about is fixin’ up the inside. And land going dirt 
cheap. I tell you without land a man’s nothing! Nothing! 
You don’t seem to . ” 

‘““Duart, you don’t know what these five years have been 
to me,”’ burst from her despairingly. ‘“‘And—and another 
five yearsf Why, that’ll be ten of the best years of our 
life together. And we don’t need that land. A quarter- 
section’s a good farm for the two of us.” 

“A quarter-section!” he reiterated scornfully. ‘‘Woman, 
it’s only a handful. Only a handful. I say we do need that 
land—and I’m going to buy it. Look here!’’ His eyes were 
like steel, he raised a pointed finger. ‘‘All my life my 
stepbrothers threw it up at me that I’d never have land o’ 
my own. And now—now they’re going down and I’m 
going up. Up!’ he almost shouted. ““They’ve had to sell a 
hundred acres. Wives trying to live like millionaires. Say, 
think I’m going to pass a chance like this? A whole quarter- 
section more. Ah, it’s a power, land is. When a man walks 
through his land, the length of it and the breadth of it. . . 
It was the first thing created and it’ll be the last to go. 
When all flesh of the earth shall perish . . . Yes, it’s a 
power, land is.” 

Virginia shivered. He wasn’t even seeing her. Some 
vision had blinded him to her. He turned to her at last: 

‘When a man’s got land he’s got something lasting, 
something that’s always there. What do they know about 
it, these good-for-nothings around here? Sellin’ their land 
for a song. I could buy farm after farm. And when I’ve 
got enough I’ll—I’ll build you a house with a tower on it 
that'll be higher, higher . . .” 

‘‘When I’m too old and broken to enjoy it.””. The words 
broke from her in a spasm of dread. 

“Old and broken,” he echoed incredulously. 
honest work never hurt nobody.” 

“I'd rather be dead than go on like this,”” she declared 
hysterically. 

“In God’s name what do you want?” he demanded 
enraged. “To sit around, live in sloth and idleness? That’s 
not life. Better be dead than live like that.” 

How hard were his eyes, his frame tensed as though he 
would crush her. She felt she was no more to him than an 
obstacle in the path of his triumphant march. She covered 
her eyes with her hands. He turned and flung out of the 
house. She heard the creak of the gate. Her head went 
down on her arms. Beaten! Beaten! The illusion she had 
clung to through the hard years had vanished. She knew 
now. He thought more of the land than he did of her. 

Hours, later, itseemed, she stirred and went about finishing 
the work of the kitchen. She moved lightheadedly. After- 
ward, she drew a shawl about her shoulders and went 
across the fields and through the wood to the river. 

The tide was at the full. It seemed to waver and swing 
in the balance, waiting for that mysterious summons which 
would turn it into the outflowing [Continued on page 28 } 


quarter-section?”’ she repeated in a 


be frightfully hard to clear?” she 


He stared at her, the 
‘“‘What’s the matter with 
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Sluggish... Irritable 
Run-Down ? 
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“My doctor advised me to eat it 


“I was going to business college and trying to do too much 
work,’’ writes Miss Helen Mitchell of Toronto. ‘‘I became 
terribly run-down. Felt sleepy after meals, lost my appetite 
and my skin was bad. My whole system was sluggish... My 
doctor told me to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. It cleared out my 


system and now I feel grand. I have a good complexion, too.’’ 
Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
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By all 
means 5a 
YEAST’ 


advises Dr. ZUELZER 
Oi Berlin 


Don’t feel only “half- 
well’’! Read the advice 
this famous doctor gives 


- HEN we consider that food 
residues, instead of leaving 
the body within twenty-four hours, 
sometimes remain in the intestines 
for days, it is not surprising that 
some people have headaches, indi- 
gestion, coated tongue, bad breath, 
poor appetite, skin troubles, irrita- 
bility, lowered vitality.” 

That is how Dr. Georg Zuelzer, 
of Berlin, Germany, explains the 
effects of chronic constipation. Dr. 
Zuelzer is physician-in-chief of the 
great Lankwitz Hospital, and the 
author of the famous medical text- 
book, “Innere Medizin.” 


We asked Dr. Zuelzer what he 
advised for sluggish intestines. 


‘*For twenty-five years,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘I have fought this battle—that 
*‘cathartics and laxatives injure the in- 
**testines and consequently the health. 
**They cannot correct constipation. Fresh 
**yeast does correct constipation.”’ 




































**By all means,’ he added, ‘‘try it, if you 
**are sluggish and ‘run-down.’ ’’ 


Eaten regularly, 3 cakes a day— 
before meals, or between meals and 
at bedtime — Fleischmann’s Yeast 
has a remarkably stimulating ef- 
fect on “tired” intestines. At the 
same time it softens accumulated 
wastesso they can bee xpelled easily A 

Thus normal elimination 1s fos- 
tered, appetite restored. You di- 
gest your meals better. And as 
yeast continues to “tone” and 
purify your system, your strength 
picks up—“‘pep returns. 

If you want to enjoy perfect 

health, begin eating I ‘leischmann’s 
Yeast now. Eat it just plain, or in 
water (a third of a glass). At 
grocers, drug stores, restaurants 
and soda fountains. 
Dr. WeickseL, famous German authority 
on internal diseases, says: “I have pre- 
scribed fresh yeast for a very large number 
of patients suffering from... disturbances 
brought on by chronic constipation. In such 
cases yeast has, in my experience, been the 
only effective remedy.” 





IMPORTANT “ 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for health comes 
only in the foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It’s yeastinits fresh effec- 
tive form—rich in vitamins B, G, and D— 
the kind famous doctors advise. Write for 
booklet. Dept. C9, Standard Brands Ltd., 
802 Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 
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were imprisoned. Not that fairy princesses would find me 
congenial, goodness knows. But I like to think of you over 
here, all so beautiful, and so different from each other.”’ 

“We were thinking of you this morning, too,” said Theo 
gently. “At least, Joan and I were. I was sketching down 
by the shore, and I remarked that I should like to make a 
drawing of your head.” 

His brows went up. ‘My head? Why, I’ve got a bullet 
head, and a hard mouth, and 

“You’ve a most interesting head and face. I shall really 
have to paint you.” : 

He smiled up at her, and I fancy he knew the power of 
his clear, amber eyes, for he kept staring thoughtfully at 
her after the smile had passed. Theo colored but she 
returned his gaze steadily. 

“I'll wager that Miss Vicky was not thinking of me,” 
he said, still looking at Theo. 

“Indeed, I was not,” said Vicky. “I was trying very 
hard to decide whether to embroider my new overblouse 
in blue or henna.”’ 


“Blue. Blue, by all means.” 
“But don’t you think that is rather obvious? Just 
because my eyes are blue. I hate doll-like effects. I shall 


choose henna.” 
Now he looked at her. “I shall think of it as blue,” he 


said, “though you embroider it in such henna as never was. 
You can’t prevent me.” 

“You can think whatever you please,” said Vicky, 
pressing out the spark of a cigarette stub against the rock. 
“But to the rest of the world it shall be henna.” 

“Ah, the rest of the world! I care so little for the rest 
of the world that I shouldn’t mind a bit if this rock were 
suddenly to drift away from the land and take us to some 
foreign sea forever.” 

“What about Miss Fiveash?” asked Theo. 

“Oh, she would find us. She would swim straight out 


with a basket of provisions and climb up beside us. Nothing 
would stop her.” 


en 


went on, “that she is 


me,” he 
arranging a picnic for you. I am to be there, of course, and 


“And that reminds 


the Ramseys. Captain Haight is to take us in his motor 
boat. It’s been under repairs, but as soon as it is ship-shape 
you shall see Shubael Cove.” 

Shubael Cove! We could not get that sonorous name out 
of our heads. We strained like children toward the day of 
the picnic. We lived in fear lest the weather should change 
before the boat was ready. But a week of calm, fair days 
followed each other in bright succession, and the morning 
of the picnic broke hot, and blue and gold, the rosy smoke 





He lay in thoughtful silence for a space, scratching 
with his fingers, the tiny shells from the rock. The sun 
burnished his crisp brown hair. 


from all the chimneys in Balmeny, fluttering like pennants 
in the breeze. 

We were leaving at nine, so there was an early breakfast. 
Pat Baldry rowed Miss Fiveash across to our point where 
we were already assembled with our wraps, some magazines, 
and a basket of peaches, for Miss Fiveash had insisted on 
supplying the food. We had barely exchanged our good 
mornings when another skiff appeared near the point, 
having crossed the harbor. 

It was rowed by a negro in a bright red shirt, his white 
teeth gleaming in a grin as he approached. In the bow sat 
the rector in a black alpaca suit and white straw boater. 
“There is Mrs. Ramsey with little Jerrold in the stern,” 
said Miss Fiveash. ‘‘Isn’t she lovely?” 

She was a lovely woman, and the rector was obviously 
proud of her, as he helped her ashore and introduced us. 
Then he turned to pay the boatman, and Miss Fiveash 
shouted: “Hurry! Here we all are! Now why on earth 
doesn’t that old wretch Haight appear?” 

While the rector paid the boatman, I talked to his lovely 
but rather detached wife, and Theo took possession of 
little Jerrold, a charming fellow of eight in a white jersey 
and French sailor’s cap. 

A great sputtering announced the coming of the motor 
boat, and in a moment it appeared cutting through the 
still water of the creek. Captain Haight, wearing his fur 
cap, under which his thick locks fell about his neck, was 
at the wheel, and in the stern lounged young Toby. The 
captain raised his hand in dignified salute. ‘A fair 
morning,”’ he said. 

“We're none too early getting off,”’ said Miss Fiveash. 

“You are not indeed,” he replied imperturbably. 

It was a trim little motor boat, and it shone in fresh, 
white paint and polished brass. When all of us had 
scrambled aboard her, and little Jerrold had been swung by 
Pat Baldry into Toby’s arms, and the lunch hampers had 
been stowed away, and Miss Fiveash had dropped her green 
umbrella overboard, and it had been rescued with much 
jesting by the 
rector, I found 
myself sitting 
beside Captain 
Haight. 

“A nice little 
motor boat,’’ I 
said. 

‘*She is that 
right enough,” he 
replied. ‘‘She’s 
been worth a deal 
of money to me 
in the lobster 
season. Did you 
like the lobster I 
sent in to you 
yesterday? Toby 
came in with 
three and I 
thought you’d 
enjoy one, if 
Myrtle prepared 
it rightly.” 

“We did enjoy 
it,”’ I assured him, 
for I felt that it 
had been a peace- 
offering. Then I 
added, ‘‘Toby 
loves the sea and 
fishing doesn’t 


he?” 
“Ay,” replied 
Captain Haight, 


with a lowering of 
his brows. “It’s 
all he’s good for. 
Well, he’ll get 
plenty of it soon, 
for he leaves for 
the Banks next 
week.” 

“Oh, does he?” 
And I had a feel- 
ing of disappoint- 
ment. Toby lent 
a spice of beauty 
and danger to the 


Haight house- 
hold. “I thought he had just recently come back.” 
“So he has. As I tell ye, it is all he’s good for. I have 


to make him earn his keep some way, don’t I?” 
“He earns good wages, I suppose.” 
“It’s all done according to the catch. 

partner did very well the last trip.” 
“Then may I ask’’—and I looked him in the face 

‘“‘why he was obliged to steal money from Mrs. Haight when 

he had plenty of his own?” 

Captain Haight smiled back at me, his pink lips curving 
above his fan-like beard. ‘tHe had none of his own because 


He and his dory 
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I took all he had from him when he returned from the 
Banks. He owed it to me for his board. Do you think 
I keep a lazy, young lout like him about, Miss Elliot, just 
because he’s pretty to look at? I’m not a lady.” 


TURNED my back on him and joined in the talk of 

those behind. We were passing out of the harbor into 
the open sea. The breeze freshened, gulls were screaming 
overhead, and cloudless sky and glancing waves embraced 
in the clear horizon. The thud of the little engine beat 
steadily beneath the jargon of voices and the hiss of the 
waves along the side. 

Jerrold was hungry and wanted a sandwich but his 
father would not allow it. The child pouted till Miss 
Fiveash slipped a small cake into his hand which he broke 
into tiny pieces and ate with his back to the rector. I think 
Mrs. Ramsey saw what was going on, for she smiled at 
Miss Fiveash and kept her eyes turned from Jerrold. 

I turned again to Alonzo Haight. “Captain Haight,” 
I said, “Who is Toby? He seems so very different from 
the fisherfolk about here that I am interested. Of course, 
if you don’t want to tell me—” 

“I certainly should not, Miss Elliot. But as it happens, 
I am quite willing to tell you what I know. This bye, 
Toby, is a kind of mystery, though, I guess, it’s the kind 
of mystery that is happening every day. Now, there is a 
man down at the bar named Roger Dow. Maybe you have 
heard of him, a lazy, good-for-naught as ever cumbered 
the earth. Twenty-one years ago last spring—and a bitter 
cold, raw spring it was—my son Jarge came home with a 
tale of some woman that had come to Roger Dow’s cottage 
and asked for shelter, for she was suffering. They took her 
in, and she laid herself down and before morning gave 
birth to a premature child. Roger told Jarge that she was 
well dressed and looked the lady but she spoke not more 
than a dozen words of English. His wife had helped her to 
bring the child into the world, for she was used to that 
job having a sister next door that had fifteen; of which, 
luckily, most of them died. Jarge said the woman was 
weak and likely to die, and he wondered if his ma would 
take a little gruel or such like, for Mrs. Dow is a sloven, 
and knows how to cook nothing but fish and cabbage and 
potatoes, and them half raw.” 

“Joan,” interrupted Theo, putting her pointed chin over 
my shoulder, ‘‘do come back here with the rest of us. We 
are having such fun.” 

“Let me be, Theo,” I answered cheerfully. 
enjoying myself in my own fashion.” 

Captain Haight was hugging the shore. Shining white 
dunes stretched before a sparse wood of alders and spruce. 
The black shapes of crows moved sharply, here and there, 
over the sand. The voices of those behind seemed far 
away, muffled as in a dream. 

Captain Haight’s profile was turned toward me. The 
breeze played with the strands of his thick, lively beard. 
He said: “My wife, smarter in those days, was willing 
enough, and I agreed to go with her to carry the gruel, for 
the wet was ankle deep through the woods. Jarge was all 
for sending a quilt, too, and I had that to carry as well, 
and, of course, we should never want it back, for the Dows 
were dirty as pigs. It was a bad walk, and when we got 
there we were wet enough, what with the drip from the 
trees and the ooze underfoot. We could hardly find the 
Dow’s cottage for the fog, and, when we did find it, there 
was a bare patch on the roof where Roger had come out 
and pulled the shingles off to make a fire, being too lazy 
to chop wood though there was plenty about. The fog- 
horn was mourning out at sea, and it was a pretty dismal 
outlook. Mrs. Dow opened the door and put her dirty 
finger to her mouth as a sign for us to be quiet. So in we 
went on tiptoe. She whispered that she had sent her own 
children in to her sister’s and there was only herself and 
her man with the sick woman. Woman, did I say? She 
was not much more than a girl, being about twenty at the 
most. And there she lay on a bed made of some planks 
laid on four lobster pots and covered by a ragged quilt. 
The moisture was running down the walls, and there was 
some queer-smelling mess stewing in a pot on the rusty 
stove . Did you see that cormorant dive, miss? That 
was a pretty dive. Now we've got to pick our way among 
the rocks . . . H’m. She was a nice looking young woman, 
I can tell you, with wavy, dark hair streaming about her 
head, and hands like two white lilies. The babe was curled 
up like a new-born kitten in the crotch of her arm but she 
didn’t give any heed to him or to us. I’d seen folk die 
before and I knew she was near the end. ‘Well,’ says my 
wife, ‘this is the worst disgrace Balmeny has ever seen—a 
woman to lie in childbirth on a bed like that.’ ” 

“* ‘I’ve had eight on that same bed and no one shed any 
tears over me,’ said Mrs. Dow, glaring at us, and Roger 
says, ‘Us two slept on the floor to give it to her and that’s 
the thanks we get.’ Well, perhaps it was the noise of 
voices disturbed her, but, anyway, the young woman 
opened her eyes wide and began to talk in French, regular 
gabbling it was, but I could make out a word, now and 
again. Suddenly, she looked straight at me, and, raising 
her white hand beckoned to me. When I got to her, she 
picked up the babe somehow, and put it into my hands. 
‘Take him,’ she whispered, ‘take him—be his fader.” 


“I’m 
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THE THUNDER 
OF NEw WINGS 


by MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


Captain Haight is loquacious, and the mystery 
surrounding the strange boy Toby deepens, in this 


fourth installment of a powerful serial novel 


Wres Richard Lashbrook died in England, he left a 
strangely incongruous group of people behind. There were 
his two daughters, Vicky and Theo—attractive girls in 
their late twenties, and his second wife, Clara. Ayrton, 
the son of his second marriage with Clara, and Joan, his 
niece, who had come from Canada to live with her uncle, 
completed the little group. 

There was a strong feeling of enmity between Clara and 
her step-daughters. So intense was this dislike that although 
Sir Richard had provided that his daughters should live at 
home as long as they wanted to, the three girls, Vicky, Theo 
and Joan, decide to go and live in Nova Scotia, on a farm 
which Sir Richard owned on the Bay of Fundy. 

When they arrive they find a weird household with many 
potentialities for drama. The farm is leased by Alonzo 
Haight, a powerful old man with a veiled threat toward the 
girls in his manner. Old Mr. Tegg, who has been ruined by 
Alonzo, but kept on at the farm to allay talk, and Toby, 
the impudent young man—a “‘Home Boy” who works on 
the farm are two of the strays living in the old part of the 
farm house. Alonzo has a son, Jarge, and an old wife. 

The girls live in the new part of the farm house, which is 
connected by a passage with the old. They find a strange 
sense of fear in every one who comes in contact with old 
Alonzo Haight. But Vicky, the gallant says, “Let him try 
any of his villainy on me!” 

The boy Toby they meet under strange circumstances, 
when they interrupt a beating Captain Haight is giving 
him. He is a handsome, reckless, attractive lad, but 
apparently utterly graceless. Vicky, however, is so incensed 
at Haight’s unreasonably harsh treatment that she gives 
him notice to leave in the spring. 

The girls’ immediate neighbors at Balmeny prove to be 
Miss Fiveash, a tweed-clad, hearty woman who virtually 
rules the community, and Pat Baldry, young editor of the 
local paper and mayor of the village. Baldry tells Joan 
he has been a “war case’”’ and, in fact, owes his sanity to 
Miss Fiveash who is determined he shall succeed in his 
business career. His chosen profession, however, is civil 
engineering. “I think Miss Fiveash is making a mistake,” 
Joan comments. 


URING the next week Miss Fiveash called on us three 
times. She brought us nasturtiums and damson plums 
from her garden; she brought us books to read; and, best 
of all, she brought us a tidy little maid from Cape Breton 
to supplement the rough services of Myrtle. She talked a 
great deal of Pat Baldry, and we came to know more of his 
habits, his tastes, and his little weaknesses, than we felt 
we had any right to know. No one could stop Miss Fiveash 
from talking. But she was an amazingly kind soul and we 
soon felt completely at home with her. 
Baldry, himself, came alone one evening. We walked to 
the point, and sat there, watching the sun go down with 












“Tell me, Mr. Baldry,” I said, 
“Which is your favorite—Vicky 
ar Theo?” “Vicky,” he answered. 


Illustrated by 
R. W. MAJOR 


splendor into Fundy and the first pale stars pick out 
against the dusk. It was warm and we sat on while the 
light of the half-moon brightened more and more sky. 

He had more to say for himself when he was away from 
Miss Fiveash. He had an ingratiating way of making a 
remark, and then looking into the eyes of each of us in 
turn, as though he would make certain of our sympathy 
and understanding. Moved by the tranquillity of the hour 
and his own candor and receptiveness, we told him of 
Sir Richard’s tragic death, and of the necessity of our 
leaving Cobbold House. 
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“Well,” he said, “I can’t tell you what a difference your 
coming has made to me. You'd laugh. You'd think me 
ridiculous. But I have no friends to speak of in Balmeny. 
I was born and brought up in Halifax. There’s really just 
Miss Fiveash here. Then there’s Mrs. Ramsey but he’s 
always there, and we don’t get on. Then there’s the old 
priest, Father Pearce. I like him. That’s all. But this 
morning when I was looking out my office window across 
the harbor, I could just see the white gable of your house 
above the blackness of the spruce, and it had become a 
tower rising out of a magic wood where three fairy princesses 
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DANGER 
OF SPRING 


by WILL R. BIRD 


One always reads of a pioneer wife 


courageous. Wheat happened when she was sickly 
and weak, and the other woman came into her life? 


a little log house was nestled in a sunny clearing, 


and the late afternoon had held a warmth that set the eaves 
a-dripping. Ben Matthews sat by a window with one foot, 
crudely bandaged, resting on a stool. He watched the last 
shadows on the dirty snow merge into dusk, then twisted 
himself about. His wife had supper ready, was waiting 
for him. 

They were three about the table, and they ate with scant 
ceremony. It was the year 1793, and a settler’s home in the 
marshy valley at the head of the Maccan River, in Nova 
Scotia. The candlelight revealed Ben as a man of brawny 
build, with a haggard look on his strong, weather-burned 
features. He was dressed roughly in woollens and corduroy, 
and was unshaven, yet was handsome to a certain degree; 
and every movement suggested unlimited vigor. 

Facing him sat his wife, eating with an effort her salt 
pork and boilea potatoes. She was a thin, colorless woman, 
tired looking, ill-fitted to be a settler’s helpmate. At the 
side of the table sat their guest, a visitor to the tiny village, 
a younger woman with dark hair and eyes, and strong white 
teeth, and full breasts. A gay kerchief knotted loosely below 
her throat gave her considerable attractiveness, but her eyes 
were very bold. 

For a time they did not speak, then Ben glanced at the 
open hearth, and looked a second time. 

“The ash’s grey, settin’ for a thaw,” he said throatily. 
“Wish’t would hold off.” 

“Why, Ben?” It was the younger woman, Belle Lawsome, 
who asked, and she spoke with careless familiarity. Three 
days before she had not known him. 

“So's the river ice will hold. It’s tricky crossin’ right now, 
but if my foot was right I’d be havin’ a bucket of maple sap 
settin’ here tonight. There’s nothin’ better in the spring than 


as strong and 







a b’ilin’ of maple. I kin hardly 
wait.” 

“No bridge over?” Belle spoke 
as if she wanted to hear his 
voice, yet had no real interest in 
her question. 


Ben was hurt. ‘‘We 
He pushed back 
“It’s rotten 


“No.” 
use the ice.” 
from the table. 

now,” he added morosely, “‘and gittin’ rottener every day. 

Ben's wife cluttered the earthenware together and washed 
it in a wooden bowl. She moved in a slow, discouraged way, 
but the other woman did not offer to help. Instead, she sat 
between the fire and candlelight, lolled restfully with her 
hands behind her head, her gaze meeting every glance of 
Ben's. And when the bowl had been placed on a shelf, and 
Ben’s wife had slumped down in the shadows, Belle talked, 
telling of life in Boston where she lived. 

She spoke of the easy gold at the trading places, of the 
shipping at the wharves, of the furs that were bought, of the 
produce that was sold, of the gay, social times. 

“I’m to bed.”” It was Ben’s wife who half whispered. 
“Spring weather allus drags me out. You leavin’ tomorrow, 
Belle?” 

“Likely.” It was a careless answer, and there was a hint of 
mockery in the dark eyes. 

There was a creaking from the inner room as Ben’s wife 
lay on her straw mattress, then, shortly, came the sound of 
her labored breathing, and they knew she slept. 

“Almost looks consumptive.” Belle nodded toward the 
room. 

“‘Mebbe,”’ said Ben, his lips barely moving. He was 
moody, watching the fire. Mary tired so easy these days. 

Belle slid her clumsy, homemade chair nearer to Ben’s, 
and began to talk again. She told him of boating expeditions 
in the summer, of how she could help with an oar or paddle, 
handle a rifle, use a skinning knife. An aura of vitality 
enveloped her. She told of dances, and music, of frolics and 
sleigh rides in Boston, and her voice took on a peculiar 
caressing thrill that made Ben sit up in his chair and watch 
her with sudden interest. 

He asked a few questions, sharp little enquiries that Belle 
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The other woman did not offer to help. 
Instead she sat between the fire and candle- 
light, lolled restfully with her hands behind 
her head, her gaze meeting every glance of Ben’s. 


answered eagerly, and then he sat quiet, staring at the fire. 
Embers fell and darkened, and then the woman spoke. 

“You,” she said softly, “‘would git on splendid over at 
Boston. Men like you’s got every chance.” 

There was no response, and she spoke again. 

“You kin git a tradin’ boat on hire, and I know all the 
coast. One summer’d fit you up.” 

More embers fell, and Ben had not looked at her again. 

Belle moved impatiently. ‘A man like you’s a fool to stay 
among the Indians and—and marsh mosquitos. What have 
you got here? Nothin’ but a dog’s life, and you'll never 
have more.” 

Ben straightened slowly. ‘‘Mary,” he said in a heavy, 
husky voice, “couldn’t stand boatin’. She gits seasick.” 

“Her!” Belle stared slightly, and bit her thick red lips. 
Then she spoke without restraint. ‘Ben, you'll never ’mount 
to anything if you stick by her. She’s not fitten for you, she 
can’t do nothin’—-she can’t even git you a bucket of sap. 
Let her go back on her own. She’s a brother in Halifax that'll 
put her on a passage home.” 

Twice Ben started to speak, and twice his words died in 
his throat. He had looked at the smoldering fire again, was 
avoiding her gaze. 

“There’s fun in Boston, Ben. There'd be real life for you 
and me.” 

She rose from her chair, smiled at him as she passed, and 
ran her hand lightly along his sleeve. ‘“‘You’d find me a real 
blooded woman,” she murmured, “‘a real partner, Ben.” 

He reddened darkly under his tan, and turned to watch 
her climb the steep steps to her room under the eaves. She 
went slowly, as if conscious of gaze. 


N HIS dooryard, next day, Ben balanced himself on his 

well foot and cut wood. He could not use an axe very 
much, but he had a saw, and he labored persistently. And 
as he worked his thoughts were a chaos. 

Belle and his wife had gone to the next house where a 
neighbor was sick, and as he watched them go along the 
trail, their contrast stirred him mightily. Belle epitomized 
energy, suppleness and sheer animal health. Her every 
movement seemed a challenge. Mary, his wife, never looked 
back at him. She was carrying a [Continued on page 32 
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Captain Haight relapsed into a deep silence. Those behind 
him ceased talking, so the only sound was the beat of the 
engine and the swish of the water alongside. 

“So that was Toby,”’ I said. 

“That was Toby. I had him baptized by a Presbyterian 
minister though his mother did wear a cross around her 
neck. [ gave him my father’s good name, Tobias. Tobias 
Haight he is, though, if I had it to do over again, I should 
never dishonor my father so. For he’s been a bad bye 
from start to finish and, if I hadn’t whaled him thorough 
he’d be in gaol today. He’s been arrested more than once, 
as it is.” 

‘**And you never discovered who the mother was?”’ 

“‘Never.’’ His mouth shut on the word like a trap. “We 
sent for the doctor but she was dead when he got there, 
and he deemed—this word he spoke with dignified relish 
he deemed an inquest unnecessary.” 

“Was she buried in Balmeny? I'd like to see her grave.” 

“She is buried,” he said, “‘in a little graveyard belonging 
to the folk at the bar. You will have a hard time finding 
her grave, for the place is overgrown with sea-grass, and 
now I come to think of it, the beach moved in over that 
corner of the graveyard, about five years ago, in a tre- 
mendous storm. She’s buried many feet deep under stones 
and kelp.”” Perhaps I imagined it, but his tone seemed to 
me complacent. I felt that he would not have lifted a 
stone to uncover that grave. 

“And you never discovered who she was? There were 
no enquiries?” 

“Never a one. I believe that whoever her people were, 
they were glad to be rid of her, for, you can depend on it, 
she had disgraced them. I think they were gentlefolk, for 
she had been softly kept, and Mrs. Dow said that her 
underlinen was as fine as a queen’s, though I can’t see how 
Mary Dow came to know ought of a queen’s body linen. 
But there it is.” He turned the wheel in his 
plump, hairy hands. “My wife could not care 
for so young a babe, and it just happened that 
Mrs. Dow had lost a young ’un, so her bosom 
was swelling with milk she was not sorry to be 
paid for. She suckled Tobias, and there we left 
him till he was six years old and could pull on 
his own jersey and pants, and wash his own ears 
when he was whipped to it. I thought he would 
grow up to be a comfort to us in our old age 
but you can see what a comfort he is—stealing 
money from my wife as she sleeps in her sick 
bed, smuggling whisky, making himself easy 
with the lowest women in Balmeny. Ah, he’s a 
rare comfort.” 

“And the Dows—were they fond of him?” 

Surely the child Toby had been lovable. 

' “Ay, too fond by a long way. Though I paid 
for him regularly while he was there, they seem 
to think they have a claim on him. Whenever 
he has got into trouble at home he has made for 
the bar like a fox to his burrow. More than once 
Roger Dow has bolted his door in my face when 
I went to fetch Toby, and more than once I 
kicked it open and took the young wastrel home 
by the scruff of the neck. Hay! By the scruff 
of the neck.” 


SHOUT of “Shubael Cove! Shubael 
Cove!” came from little Jerrold, and, in a 
moment, we had slipped past a dark promontory, 
and the little cove with its curves of white sand 
like a silver sickle lay before us. Above the 
broad, delicately ridged sands a wooded height 
rose steeply, and beyond it we could hear, as 
our engine stopped, the whirr of a mowing 
machine and the solemn ring of oxen bells. 

On the opposite point a breakwater and pier 
had been built, and sheds for fish-packing. From 
this point, up a winding red clat road, teams of 
oxen drew their glittering loads, and beyond 
again, a dense spruce wood embraced this quiet 
activity with a gesture of protection. 

As we disembarked at the pier Mr. Ramsey 


was telling just how many tons of creosote had ORICA ARES 


been brought from the West Indies for the 
preparing of the piles against the ravages of the 
worms. Jerrold was jumping up and down, his 
bare, blonde head shining in the sun. ‘May I go fishing, 
papa? Please, let me fish.’”” There was some excitement in 
the boat. It turned out that Gyp had hidden himself under 
the seat in the stern, though he had been forbidden to come 
to the picnic, and now he was trying, unsuccessfully, to 
scramble on to the pier. ‘Look here, my bye, you knew 
all the time that that animal was in the boat, a good 
hundred pounds extra, hey?” 
“Of course I did,” replied Toby impudently. 
light that I needed him to hold my end down.” 
Alonzo Haight looked at me, in obvious triumph, as 
though to say, “‘You see what he is.” 

_Gyp gambolled stiffly about, uttering loud barks of joy, 
his heavy, plumed tail waving violently, his maimed hind- 
quarters contorted in his efforts to be brisk, his hazel eyes 
shining with wistful naughtiness. 


“I’m so 





The rector was down on his knees, repairing with 
workmanlike neatness a stove made of flat beach stones 
left there since the last picnic. Theo, Baldry and Jerrold 
were gathering driftwood. Vicky and Mrs. Ramsey helped 
Miss Fiveash to unpack the hampers, Miss Fiveash sitting 
on a broad, shell-strewn log, her knees wide apart while 
she delved with puckered brows, and eyes blinking against 
the smoke that now wavered in gusts of grey about the 
kettle. 

Theo and Baldry seemed determined to get a good 
supply of wood. Their arms were full, and I could see 
Theo’s vivid face aglow with pleasure. Some reserve that 
hitherto had hardened Baldry’s face was dispelled. To his 
vigor of expression was added a gentleness, an abandon to 
the gaiety of the moment. 

But, when we sat down to our lunch, it was Vicky, not 
Theo, whose side he sought, while Miss Fiveash marched 
about the circle distributing huge helpings of chicken pie, 
still comparatively hot. It was a delicious pie. The eyes 
of Pat Baldry shone as brightly as Jerrold’s as he delved 
under the flaky crust. The rector was hurt because he had 
got mostly dark meat, and Miss Fiveash had to extract a 
generous slice of breast, after which peace abounded. The 
excellent pie, the soft sand beneath us, the tang of the sea, 
and the smell of burning driftwood produced an atmosphere 
of hilarity. Mr. Ramsey, Jerrold and Baldry became 
riotous. They beat on the bottom of their plates for more. 
Miss Fiveash’s face, between sun and wind and the glow 
of the fire, was as richly hued as a rising harvest moon. 

Pat and Vicky broke a wishbone between them. Their 
hands touched. I saw a look exchanged, not a look of 
understanding, but a look of challenge. The head of the 
bone went to Vicky. “I get my wish!” she cried in 
triumph. 

“What did you wish?” demanded Baldry. 


A “SHUT-IN” SPEAKS 
by Edna Jaques 


Ab world, that lies beyond my curtained window, 
And little boundaries of my narrow street. 
Could I but know the joy of all your wonder, 
Feel sidewalks gritting underneath my feet. 
Ah, might I be a be gar at the corner, 
Lifting pale sightless eyes to find the sun, 
A newsboy selling papers in the twilight, 
A woman toiling home, when work is done. 
To feel the throb of other folk about me, 
Just to belong to all my human kind, 
Part of the crowd who laugh and watch at corners, 
Waiting for buses, leaving town behind. 
Part of the human caravan that pushes 
Over new trails, forever reaching far, 
Finding new worlds beyond their small horizons, 
Hitebing their swaying wagons to a star. 
And yet pe in quiet rooms and gardens 
I shall find hidden wings to lift my soul, 
Far above streets and little weary pathways, 
Forever searching for a shining goal. 
And so I shall not mind if others pass me, 
But wave gay greetings as they move along, 
Knowing that | am part of earth’s vast silence, 
Part of the throbbing music of ber song. 


“‘Wouldn’t you like to know? Well, perhaps you shall 
one day.” 

“Yes, he has the right to guess,” asserted Mr. Ramsey. 

“Well, guess then.’’ Vicky pretended indifference. 

“T’ll not say it aloud.” 

“ ‘Say it with flowers,’ ”’ suggested Jerrold. 

“Jerrold!” from his mother. 

“The son of his father!’’ from the rector. 

Baldry, leaning on his elbow, whispered his guess in 
Vicky’s ear. She colored, apparently half vexed, half 
pleased. What was I to make of all this? Was he amusing 
himself? Should I be the next? As he lay at our feet, 
thickset and strong, I had a sudden, strange feeling of 
something like hatred for him. I envied him his strength, 
his experience of life, his self-possesced masculinity. A 
dimness came over my eyes. I did not answer when 
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Miss Fiveash asked me whether I we nuld have more coffee. 

“Joan is dreaming,” said Theo. “Will you have more 
coffee, old thing?” 

Blueberries with cream, peaches and cake were being 
passed around. 

“I do wonder what those two men over there had for 
their lunch,” said Mrs. Ramsey looking toward Alonzo 
Haight and Toby, seated on a log at some distance. 

“Chicken pie’s gone,”’ said Miss Fiveash, “but you might 
run over, Jerrold, and ask Captain Haight if they would 
like some fruit and cake and coffee. Toby can come for 
the things.” 

“The neck is left,” said the mayor of Balmeny. ‘‘Jerrold, 
ask Captain Haight if he would care for the neck.” . 

“Ask him politely if he would like some coflee,” said 
Mrs. Ramsey. “Don’t speak about the neck.” 

Jerrold darted off, a little flying figure in blue and white, 
shouting his message long before he reached Captain Haight. 

“Have you ever tried to do anything for that boy, 
Toby?” I asked Mr. Ramsey. 

“No, indeed. Not while Alonzo Haight stands guard. 
Besides, | am comparatively a newcomer. The old man is 
well off. Jarge will never marry, so there is a good chance 
that Toby will get something worth while. And how he 
will squander it!” He chuckled, as he lay sifting the fine 
sand between his fingers. ‘‘Well, Jerry, will the Ancient 
Mariner deign to accept our little offerings?” 

“IT asked him about the neck,”” panted Jerrold, ‘‘and he 
said—The neck be blowed!’ But he'd not mind a cup of 
coffee. Toby’s coming for it.” 

“You were told by your mother,”’ said Mr. Ramsey, his 
lips setting, “not to ask him that. Now, you will go over 
to that tree and stand facing it, with your back to every- 
thing pleasant, for twenty minutes by my watch.” He 
looked at the watch on his wrist. Jerrold, his eyes swimming 

in tears, marched to the spruce tree indicated, 
and stood with his little nose against the bark. 
Toby came up, followed by Gyp. 

. “Won't you have some devil’s cake, Toby?” 
queried Miss Fiveash. ‘“‘It’s delicious, if I do 
say it.” 

“Oh, not devil’s cake, dear Miss Fiveash, 

I implore you,” cried Mr. Ramsey. “Have you 
no angel cake? Don’t give the youth further 
encouragement on the downward path. 

Toby grinned sheepishly. 
“Now, Toby, take your choice,” said Miss 
Fiveash, with a large gesture over the cloth. 

“Don’t mind what Mr. Ramsey says.” 

“The old man'll make a row, if I take anything 
to eat,” replied Toby. ‘Just the coffee, please.” 

“The old tyrant,” said Miss Fiveash. ‘Well, 
put the peach in your pocket. He need not see 
that.” 

Vicky had poured out two cups of coffee. 

Baldry offered him a cigarette. With a muttered 
“Thanks,” Toby took the cigarette and, with a 
cup in either hand, retraced his steps toward his 
guardian. Gyp remained, and, muzzle heaven- 
ward, crunched the despised neck on his grinders. 

“How beautifully he walks! With what 
delicate assurance!” exclaimed Theo. 
“He would make a very nice waiter,”’ said 

Mr. Ramsey. ‘I daresay his father was a waiter 
in some Quebec hotel.” 

I said rather reproachfully, “Captain Haight 
insists that his mother was a lady.” 
“The innkeeper’s daughter,’’ exclaimed 

Baldry. 

“Scandalous,” said the rector. 

“How old is Toby?” asked Mrs. Ramsey. 

“Twenty-one,” replied Vicky. 

“Twenty-one!”’ cried the rector. ‘Born only 
twenty-one years ago! How wonderful!” 

“I wish I were a boy again,” said Baldry. 

“Not even twenty-one. I should like to be 
about fifteen.” 

“A horrible age,” declared the rector. 
“Well, younger still—like Jerrold.” 

I Mr. Ramsey raised himself on his elbow. 
“Believe me, Baldry, for real joy that is not 
young enough. Jerrold often gets a taste of my 

shaving strop. He agonizes over his first steps 

in Latin. No. To be happy one must be really young. Too 
young for any responsibility. Too young for work. Too 
young for play, even. I should choose to be two weeks 
old, lying flat on my back, ecstatic with my bottle —if with 
nothing more intriguing.”’ With a sigh he fell into repose 
again. Mrs. Ramsey sprinkled some sand on his hair. 

“Really, Clive, you are the limit,”’ she said. 

“Sprinkle ashes,” he muttered, “ashes on my greying 
head, but never coals of fire.” 

“Surely that twenty minutes is up,” exclaimed Theo. 
“That poor little chap is still standing with his face to the 
tree.”’ 

Mrs. Ramsey took her husband's wrist and looked at his 
watch. 

“Oh, Clive,” she cried, “it’s almost half-an-hour.” 

Mr. Ramsey sat up, sand trickling {Continued on page 42} 
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ea t turning. From our 
W 1arket across the street 
u ae _ d above the stalls, and 
¢ t a mf snapdragons, _ gaillardia, 

m ‘ stood on the sidewalk. 
l A boy told me the hotel was 


full of theatre people. The * xt morning I saw them at 
breakffast. One pallid girl wit great burning, black eyes, 
hair that seemed to have been combed with an egg-beater, 
crimson lips fresh as sword wounds, and black earrings like 
inverted question marks, sat near me, with a book propped 
against the sugar bowl, ostentatiously learning her lines as 
she ate sparingly of rye bread toast. Great swarms of 
blondes—eating hot cakes and syrup with a fine disregard 
for their “‘lines’’—called to her to come on and eat, and 
forget that “tripe. It may all be changed anyway.” But 
the pallid one went on mumbling. 

There were good-looking boys who might be agricultural 
students from their honest, sunburnt faces, and their robust 
conversation; and an elderly man and woman who sat apart 
from the swarm and seemed to disapprove of the clatter. I 
know that they had written a play, and were a bit dis- 
gruntled because it had not been accepted. I wondered if it 
seemed as wonderful to them as it did when they left Clay 
Centre, or wherever they came from, and wanted to go over 
and sympathize, but could see that they were not talking 
to any one less than a producer, so did 
not take any chances. 

The appearance of the girls disappointed 
me. It may be all right at breakfast time to 
be a bit blousy and grubby with smears of 
grease paint on hand and cheek, but when 
the same untidiness prevails all day, and 
all the days, it passes from interesting local 
color into common grime. 

I sought my friend, the elevator boy, and 
besought him to enlighten me. Loyal to the 
house, he still stuck to his story that these 
were movie people, but admitted they 
did small parts. I could believe that 
“villagers,’”’ ‘‘tumult in the street,” “‘shouts 
without,” or an alarm at the door. Still, 
who can tell? In many a dark abode the 
ires of genius have burned. 


E HAD a drive in Beverley Hills, and 

saw the beautiful homes, so utterly, 
wantonly beautiful; no two alike, and some 
too garish and quite dropsical with orna- 
mentation. Garage doors in geometric 
designs of colored tiles; chimneys like 
cloisonné vases, black marble steps with 
gold leaf railings. Some of the houses are 
perfect gems of beautiful architecture, set 
in such exquisite surroundings of grass and 
flowers and trees that it is easy to see how 
a tired soul, jaded with voices and clamor, 
could rest here under the wings of beauty 
and silence. Marie Dressler’s house is of the 
type known as a “farm house,” ample, 
square and substantial, and here they told 
me Marie loves to gather the disappointed 
ones who have not yet succeeded; and it is 
her delight to put on an apron and go to her 
bright kitchen and cook a meal for them 
herself of good old-fashioned dishes. Ann 
Harding has a big white house, with red tiled 
roof, on the hilltop. Harold Lloyd has 
an estate like a baronial country home. 
Pickfair, the home of Mary and Douglas 
Fairbanks, can hardly be seen for the trees, 





Our own Marie Dressler on the door- 
step of her home, where she loves to 
gather the disappointed ones who 
have not yet succeeded. 


and it was there the Frince of Wales was entertained 
during his visit to Hollywood, when he asked to 
meet Marie Dressler only, of all the stars of Holly- 
wood. We saw, too, the bridle path on Beverley 
Boulevard, where the stars rid2 their horses on 
certain afternoons, and heard of Hobart Bosworth, 
who rides his white horse there, making an impres- 
sive figure with his head of silvery hair. 

The houses have one little appendage that lends 
a note of sadness. About one in every five carries a 
“For Sale’? sign—mute evidence of the crash in 
stocks. We saw beautiful places that can be bought 
for half their cost, but one must be night-minded 
to live in the colony where life is cast in a high shrill 
scale, and has not much relation to the substantial 
things we know. 

Of all the stars, Mary Pickford and Charlie 
Chaplin are the best beloved. Stars may beam, 
twinkle and fade, but these remain steadfastly 
shining in the hearts of their fellowmen. Mary is the 
president of a society for the preservation of Cali- 
fornian wild flowers, whose placards are to be seen 


Below is the famous Hollywood Bowl, one of 
the most impressive auditoriums in the 
world—with the sky for a ceiling. 



























“TI was shocked to see Aimee so 
haggard and worn remember- 
ing her as she looked ten years 
ago in Winnipeg, a handsome 
woman of twenty-eight with 
luxuriant hatr.”” 






* Pickfair” the home of Mary and Douglas Fairbanks, where 

the Prince of Wales was entertained and where he asked lo 

meet Marie Dressler only, of all the stars of Hollywood, 
ts shown tn the picture at the bottom of the page. 


everywhere imploring the tourists to ‘‘let the flowers be.”” We 
heard, too, of her regular church attendance, her unfailing 
kindness to the unemployed, and we saw the golf course she had 
made two years ago to give work to the idle. 

“Henry’s’”? Restaurant was built by Charlie Chaplin, and 
given to one of his actors, who now presides genially in this 
favored eating-place. Seeing the number of blondes here, I 
asked one of the girls how it came about that four out of five 
of the waitresses had this shade of hair. From where I sat I 
could see six light-haired ones running from silver platinum 
through corn-tassels to light sorrel. She said they were girls 
who had come to Hollywood expecting to get into the pictures 
and had bleached their hair to be ready when the call came. I 
saw blondes everywhere, modelling dresses, } | ding out oranges 
and potatoes, wheeling baby carriages, windows. 

N SUNDAY evening I went to A \ :Pherson’s 
temple, just off Sunset Boulevai d building 
like an ark, with a great electric sis ‘ y—a huge 
place with an auditorium that | of people, 
I don’t know how many. But 1 e Sunday 
evening I was there, there wasa © ' page 52} 
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“Chic is a woman saying, ‘Look, world and admire—I’m somebody!”’ 


Aw woman worth the powder to frost her nose 
would rather have chic than beauty or charm or even sex 
appeal. To be called chic is the most gorgeous compliment 
she can ever hear. All recognize it in her if she has it; none 
are fooled if she hasn’t. It is a quality distinct and 
unmistakable. 

Yet it is elusive as the olive in a cocktail. No one explains 
what it is or how to get it—not even the French who 
invented the word. It is not even well defined—‘ultra 
smart’’ doesn’t tell a paragraph of the story. In the midst 
of the Feminine Age woman’s most desired attribute remains 
her most obscure one. There ought to be an Institute 
about it; far less weighty matters have their Fellowships 
and Foundations and Surveys. 

Meanwhile, the authority on chic obviously should be 
some one who decidedly is chic, probably French, prefer- 
ably cosmopolitan; above all, some one who is ultra smart 
in every sense of the word. That, of course, would be the 
Honorable Mrs. Reginald Fellowes, the smartest woman in 
international society, wife of an English nobleman, daughter 
of an American mother and the Duc Decazes of the old 
French aristocracy, widow of Prince Jean-Anatole de 
Broglie; and smar! 1 her own right, smart enough to have 
written two nov to best the glittering wits of London, 


Paris. ™ I ap d’Antibes. Surely she could discuss 

ch ld. 

f l w, I believe it really is just a little 
f» the teeth, an abrupt exclamation of 
ira, on at something delightful. But to 


means to be chic, or how to attain it 


in? I’m afraid I'll have to begin as every 
ys does—have you noticed? They always 
. it isn’t.” 


hirs. | owes’ large, grey eyes, set wide apart and shaded 
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WHAT IS CHIC ¢ 


by long black 
lashes, study you 
gravely while you 
are speaking. 
There is the same 
grave deliberation 
when she_ speaks, 
weighing her words 
carefully, never 
voluble, never 
loquacious, sparing of gestures with 
her very slim hands. You know 
that a fine mind is at work. You 
feel that she takes you seriously, 
that she is glad to join her thoughts 
with yours—a sympathy somehow 
masculine, delightfully unexpected 
in so feminine a person, quite 
comforting to a man trying to 
explore the far reaches of woman’s 
mysterious domain. 

She gazed for a moment through 
the balcony windows of her salon 
intime, in the big house in the 
exclusive section of Neuilly which 
skirts the Bois de Boulogne, out 

over the landscaped grounds where 

she raises prize-winning chrysanthe- 

mums and gives brilliant garden 
parties throughout the season. 

“No, it isn’t beauty,” she said slowly. ‘Many women 
are chic without being beautiful. It isn’t what you call sex 
appeal, either. It isn't charm, for a woman may be charming 
without chic, though never have chic without being 
charming. Neither is wealth, family nor education essential. 
A woman might have them all and not be chic; though if 
she weren’t with all those advantages, I would favor her 
immediate execution, wouldn't you? 

“T fancy I’m going to sound rather dim, like those people 
who go about joining queer, mystic cults; but the truth is 
that to be chic a woman must attain perfect balance, inside 
as well as out. Chic is based on harmony and it must 
express harmony—there, isn’t that just like a cultist? But 
it’s true. Mere elegance is transparent, after all, so that 
even with a fine, smart exterior, if there is discord under- 
neath, it will show. One's spirit, one’s every thought and 
emotion must harmonize with one’s exterior or there is 
no chic. 

“Suppose a woman really loathes sports, for example 
and wouldn’t it be interesting to know how many of us 
just pretend to be keen on sports!—do you think she can 
be chic by wearing the smartest sports clothes ever made? 
Not she! There will always be something, not necessarily 
false, but inharmonious, unreal. One will be conscious of 
her clothes or conscious of herself, never of the blend of the 
two, the real personality that she wants to project. 

“That isn’t to say that a real sportswoman must always 
go tailored, of course. That would be absurd. But if she 
is to attain true harmony, even her fluffiest, most feminine 
evening things will have just that touch about them, a 
note that sings to you: ‘Yes, I adore sports, but after all, 
I’m a woman. I adore being adored—as a woman, not as a 
sportswoman.’ 

“So many people think that simplicity is the chief 


The Honorable Mes. Reginald Fellowes 
In an [nterview with Travis Hoke 


The smartest woman in international society 


defines an elusive quality 


ingredient of chic. It isn’t simplicity; simplicity is quite 
opposed to modern ideas of movement and grace, I think. 
What they mean is the balance, the oneness of exterior 
and interior. It may seem simple, but really it is most 
complicated and difficult. 

“Over-elaboration is worse than too great simplicity, 
though. Too many ruffles, too much lace, especially too 
much jewellery, and chic are impossible. A necklace or an 
earring may make chic, a big pearl dinner ring may destroy 
it. If it is doubtful, don’t wear it, whatever it is. It’s safer. 
Certainly no woman ever lacked chic merely because she 
lacked jewels. 

“There is nothing vague about this harmony. Rather. 
it is the greatest precision. The chic woman carries herself 
just so, dresses her hair just so, wears her hat at just a 
certain angle. Everything about her is precisely right 
for her, not for any one else. She must find out for herself 
exactly what these attitudes and lines and angles are, and 
when she finds them, she will know it. If she cannot, if 
she doesn’t know when she is just right, then she can never 
have chic. 

“That is why chic is always sophisticated. Sophistication 
means knowing; the chic woman must know what is smart, 
what is cheap and tawdry. It has nothing to do with any 
other kind of intelligence. Some of the most sophisticated, 
chic women do not pretend to be clever about anything else. 
But they know what they're about when it comes to 
carriage, deportment, dress, and besides, they have sparkle 

a verve, a tang, a rather carefree zest for living. That 
sparkle is essential to chic. 

“There’s got to be a harmony with the spirit of the 
times, too. Modes always express the philosophy of their 
moment, the current ideals. Long ago, woman was valued 
as a worker, a person who toiled beside her man, who bore 
him children to take up the burden in his old age. Men 
valued the sturdy, robust woman. Then, when woman no 
longer had to work so hard, she became the symbol of 
man’s prowess and achievement, and his ideal was the soft, 
voluptuous creature —all curves and languor and sweetness. 

“Eventually woman began to be a person on her own, to 
have something to say for herself. At first it was most 
important for her to express her freedom, so we had the 
mannish, tailored woman, and the flapper styles, the very 
short skirts. They said, those short skirts: ‘My legs are 
part of my beauty, and they are my own. I can show them 
if I like, and no man can forbid me.’ 

“There was a reaction, of course. There always is, after 
an extreme. The tide turned to the style typified by the 
Eugénie hat, but that philosophy could not last long. It 
was not in harmony with the times, you see. Now we are 
striking a balance, not too helpless, not too independent; 
the new styles will exploit a woman's beauty, give it every 
chance, yet not boast of it too defiantly. 

“She should preserve harmony, but any woman who 
has some specially beautif “*zture should emphasize it, 


not too boldly but ur ly, nevertheless. Take 
Mistinguette and her far Mistinguette’s legs are 
truly chic. She knew i “i them, and then by 
doing so very well wit: ie1 erseli, she became * 
chic indeed. But I doub sh be as cl 
as in skirts. dible 
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you that, didn’t I? Unless the heavens fall.” 

“Don’t say that, Robert. They might.” 

His quick laughter came along the wire. 

She was a little disappointed. However, it 
would give her a chance to lunch with Dixie. 
Dixie would like to hear all about tonight. Dixie 
was a romantic, though her feet were in the earth; 
she'd had plenty of contact. 

In the dressing room, Lola displayed her 
costume. 

“What is it, Lola? Queen Elizabeth?” 

“Silly, it’s a shepherdess!”’ 

“Then heaven help all little lambs. 
friend better watch his Lola.” 

“There could never be anybody but Robert.” 

Lola’s voice was high and solemn, and authen- 
tically moved. Dixie, who loved emotion, caught 
Lola and kissed her. 

“And he’s to give you the ring! Wish you happiness and 
all that. Maybe I wouldn't give a flip of my finger to be in 
your shoes.” 

Lola felt very happy. She liked people to wish they were 
in her shoes. Dixie, putting on her small brown hat to go 
out to lunch, glanced at her friend’s flushed, happy face, 
and her own expression tightened. She hoped Lola wouldn't 
rave too much over the rolls and salad. Enough of that kind 
of thing was enough. It was all right in books. But you 
could shut a book up when you wanted to. 


The boy 


T A quarter to six Lola left the office. It was later than 
she had planned. Her Mr. Waldie was maddening 
about his dictation. He hummed and hawed all over the 
office. “Read that last paragraph again, please . . No, 
cross that out.”’ Then finally, “‘What is the matter with 
you, Miss Graves?”’ ‘Oh, I’mso sorry, Mr. Waldie—could 
you just repeat that last?’ She had to race like mad to get 
the typing through; she got away before he could call her 
back for any corrections. 

She'd been afraid of the weather for a while. Mid-after- 
noon, it had clouded, but the sky was clear again. But the 
day. less sure of itself, held perishable beauty more closely. 
At the transfer corner she had to wait for three cars. These 
rush-hour crowds! Somebody ought to do something. 
Across the way the grey institution was in shadow, though 
where the steps met the gravel, three old women, bright- 
shawled over drab uniformity, nodded over gossip in a 
patch of late light. Above them the brooding grey of the 
building lifted coldly, in a flat light, except at the top where 
two windows, snatching hasty color from the declining sun, 
were like molten fire. Lola had time to notice the women, 
idly. They were just three rather drab figures. They did 
not touch her. They had no romantic tryst for tonight. 
They had put adventure behind them. A plumber’s van 
came from the driveway, crackling over the gravel, rattling 
old pipes in its inward parts, and smelling vaguely of grease 
as it passed Lola. 

Harry was home when she arrived. Shirt-sleeved, he was 
sprawled on a couch in the living room, the evening paper 
strewn about him, an un-ashed cigarette threatening the 
new slip-cover for which Lola had just finished paying. 
She wisned he’d learn to read a paper in orderly fashion and 
to remember there were those ash trays with the pagoda 
pattern just to hand on the mantelpiece, but she said 


r 


Lola flung herself down on the couch, sobbing her 
grief into the cushion. Robert had failed her. 
Or had she failed Robert? 


nothing. She set down her box and pulled off her 
small, close-fitting hat. 

He looked up. 

“Your boy friend phoned.” 

“Harry! W-what did he say?” 

“What do you suppose? The usual. 
company with a fly-by-night reporter?” 

“Harry, he didn’t!” She interrupted his grin. ‘‘You little 
beast, you're kidding me.” 

“Gave you a scare, didn’t I?” 

Her lip quivered. 

“Harry, that’s cruel.” 

““Aw, can’t you take a joke?” 

“That wasn’t funny.” 

“Nothing I say is—to you.” 

She took her parcel and her anger to the bedroom, and the 
one, when opened, cancelled the other. She laid the shep- 
herdess carefully on the bed. But she must hurry, ordering 
her limited time well. Harry’s meal and her own to get. 
The dishes—perhaps Harry would—no; useless to start an 
argument about that. She hoped the smell of frying steak 
wouldn’t cling to her hair; Harry was such a one for hot 
meals. ‘“‘Why don’t you get a hot meal downtown at noon, 
Harry?” “Gee, you would say that! What do you suppose 
I pay my dib in here for every week. She’d hate to have to 
go over that old ground again tonight. She hardly ate 
anything herself, leaving him to his second helpings. She 
would wash, get the foundations laid, then, in her kimona, 
tackle the dishes. 


Why keep 
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She was able at last to become 
the shepherdess. Harry was necessary now. 

“Harry, how does it look?” 

“It’s the cats!” 

“Honest?” 

“I’m telling you.” 

Nice Harry! She forgave him other things. The clock on 


The schecule held. 


the mantelpiece said seven twenty-five already. It some- 
times ran a bit fast. She felt flushed and hot. Why didn’t 
Robert hurry? She wandered from one room to the other. 
In Harry’s, the open window beckoned her. The white foam 
in Meldrum’s garden had risen during the sunny day, 
cresting the tree. 

The telephone rang. 

“‘Harry—answer that, please.” 

She thought she would choke with suspense. But, of 
course, it would be someone for him. 

“It’s for you, sis.” 

She saw his face. It was queer but not cruel. 

“Who—?” 

He nodded. “It’s Robert.” 

She caught the receiver from him. [Continued on page 30} 
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Oo as up the steps 


—ugly, twisted iron affairs, 
forever dooming a facade, 
though people said they were 
like Paris—the baker rang 
the bell and thrust forward a 
basket of crusty, golden 
offerings. 

“It’s going to be a nice 
day, miss.” 

“Wonderful!” agreed Lola. 

But she only took one 
smallish loaf, refusing crumpets, currant bread or cakes. 
There was a quality in her voice irritating to a middle-aged 
man whose commission must be looked to. The impression 
she gave of high anticipation left no recom for an interest in 
breadstuffs. He made change and stumped down. All that 
way up for ten cents. If that girl had a fatiguing daily 
round, a stack of unpaid bills and an ailing wife, she wouldn't 
misunderstand a weather report. 

Lola shut the door behind the baker, deposited the new 
loaf in the bread box, and gave Harry a second call. There 
was no answer, so she went in. A loutish looking boy in his 
pimply teens lay wrapped around in a sheet; the rest of the 
bedclothes lay on the floor. She pulled up the faded, closely 
drawn yellow blind. It jerked from her fingers and raced 
to the top. 

Harry made protest. The quick light hurt his eyes. 

“Hey, what’s the idea?” 

Lola was leaning out the window, watching the miracle of 
sunlight. The drab roofs were yellow and alive. Meldrum’s 
small oasis of a garden was bathed in it. 

“Oh, Harry, look. Meldrum’s plum tree is out.” 

“Out where?” 

“In blossom.” 

“Did you wake me up to say that?” 

Her patience was unruffled. Harry did not matter today. 
He was a cog, though. The machinery of his daily life must 
be set in motion. Silence was the best. She gave him that, 
with only a word flung back at him from the door. 

“The soap’s finished in the bathroom. Get a new cake 
from the shelf. And, Harry.” 

“Yeh?” 

“You'll need to get your own break fast.”’ 

“Heck! What is it? Another grab-as-grab-can sale?” 

“No, it’s my costume for tonight. I’ve got to call at 
Janie’s for it. The Boat Club Masquerade, you know. 
Robert’s taking me.” 

Harry yawned. 

“Will the boy friend be off duty?” 

“Of course. He’s promised me, sure. It’s our 
versary, Harry.” 

“Didn’t know you two were married.” 

“Don’t be an idiot. It’s just a year ago, at the last one, 
we met.” 

“T’ll speak to the mayor about proclaiming a public 
holiday.” 

She left him. There was a fine irreverence about Harry. 
He clumped sullenly about the room. All right for sis to feel 
all lit up, but what about him? He’d lost five whole bucks 
at poker last night, hadn’t he? And his head and stomach 
felt queasy. Sis would make a row if she knew. She thought 
because the parents were out East for a four-year term 

Harry’s dresser was decorated with colorful cards from the 
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Sinner 


Twelve hours in the life of any girl in any city 


by 


LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


Orient—that she could run his life. She might be more 
considerate about his breakfast. Marmalade and toast for 
him this morning. 

There was Lola going out already. She never ate much 
when she was excited. That girl had only two gears, high 
and iow. Robert better watch out. Awful to be married to 
a girl who either sang or wept! Well, he’d leave the dishes 
in the sink for her. 

Lola brightened the ugly stairs for the moment of her 
passing. Mrs. Gartridge, the widow on the lower floor, 
crippled with rheumatic fever more constant than inter- 
mittent, eternally behind her one window on life, forever 
making personal property of the clash and murmur of the 
street, daily moving out in bodies not her own upon errands 
in which too faint an imagination failed her of a goal, envied 
the downrush of silken legs, of blue-clad body—young, 
agile, effective. A younger woman next door, dulled by a 
matrimony without wings, kneeling to scrub fiercely a 
marble step —as if at least the passion of cleanliness was 
left to her—called a brief greeting to Lola, and suspended 
soap and brush to watch her run for a street car. 

“She'll be marrying soon, I suppose,”’ said the woman. 
“‘“God help her! They say he’s a reporter on a paper. Well, 
she'll not see much of him.” 

Two men opposite Lola on the street car had eyes for her, 
but she had none for them. She was seeing Meldrum’s 
plum blossoms. There had been a hint, a mere hint of them 
last year, coming in the open windows in the sitting-out 
room at the back of the clubhouse. It was cosily dark in 
there, though Chinese lanterns had been hung. The design 
of one was riddled by some clumsy fingers, and the small, 
fragrant wind played in and out, and the flame seemed 
unnecessarily wild and alarmed for so still a night. Just a 
year ago today; the eve’t was always on the same date. 
Robert was a conventional pierrot. She could hardly 
remember that; the memories that remained were of voice 
and touch. Jane had loaned Lola her shepherdess costume. 
Robert had suggested new rigs for this year, and she had 
cried, “Oh, no —can’t you see?”” Maybe it was silly to care 
so much about little things like that. Lola smiled critically 
but nicely at herself. One of the men across the way took it 
to himself and was happy in his conceit. He could not know 
that now she was nine miles away, that in the darkish, cosy 
room a ring was being slipped on her finger, that she was 
moving with Robert under a Chinese lantern whose flame 
could now be captured. ‘Oh, Robert, how perfect! You 
Ger 


RANSFER corner. She always thought of it that way; 
merely as a place where one changed cars. There were 
not even stores to interest one, though at the far corner, 
four-storied, plain but adequate, with big windows, was an 
institution. Through gates one got a glimpse of indifferent 
grass, of a gravel driveway circling one huge elm, its sym- 
metry already shaken by an immense age, mocked by 
younger trees topping a six-foot wall. At certain hours one 
saw, on the great wooden galleries, old ladies, shawled and 
bonnetted or crowned with the grey dignity of the years. 
Sometimes some of them walked on the gravel paths, slowly, 
carefully, never treading where the signs said, ‘Keep Off,” 
lest they deny any blade its right to life. It meant nothing 
to Lola this morning. She was glad to make a quick con- 
nection downtown. 
Jane was folding the shepherdess into a laundry box 


when Lola bounced in. It was withdrawn for inspection. 

“I had to put a new facing on there, see? I found a piece 
that just did it. The green goes rather well.” 

They carried it to the window of the little beauty parlor 
where Jane, as the day wore on, would do things to people’s 
fingers and hair and faces. 

“Oh, Janie, it’s gorgeous!” 

Jane received an ecstatic kiss complacently. She had 
level, honest eyes above a snub nose and rabbit teeth. Jane 
was the friend and adviser of many men, but no man as yet 
had kissed her. The shepherdess had been a mistake. She 
was glad enough to lend it, and have it fulfill a proper 
destiny. The weak moment its purchase represented haunted 
her now only as a ghost of self-critical laughter. She had 
the power of bringing life to heel. 

“Janie, I simply can’t wait until tonight.” 

“We're still under the tyranny of time and space, my 
love. But this, too, will pass.” 

‘Janie, you talk like a book.” 

“T read ‘em. Do you?” 

“No time for many,”’ cried Lola, taking the corded box 
from Janie, implanting a further kiss of gratitude and 
rushing out. 

Robert said she ought to read more books—-good books 
even moderately good books. He'd get her some. 

“But, Robert, I want ones that come out happy at the 
end.” 

“But, Lady Lola, life isn’t all built with guaranteed 
roofing. I had a thing to report today a 

It was awful, sometimes, what a reporter had to do, where 
he had to go after a story, what he had to ask. Lola shook 
her carefully corded box, as if to shake such thoughts from 
her, and the shepherdess came alive, leaped in the womb 
against tonight’s rebirth. Perhaps Robert could get some 
other job after they were married, so he’d not have to be 
out so much at wrong hours. Some newspapermen got 
round to writing books and things for magazines. Men like 

,that always had lots of time on their hands. A friend of 
Lola’s wrote quite a nice short story once, and took it up 
to a man who wrote them professionally. She didn’t know 
him, of course, but she told Lola afterward how nice he was. 
She found him sitting in front of a fire in a sort of dressing- 
gown, smoking a pipe, right in the middle of the morning, 
so she'd stayed quite a while asking him this and that. 
Lola thought it would be an awfully suitable life for Robert. 

There was a message on Lola's desk when she got to the 
office. It was in the handwriting of Dixie James, the blonde 
who presided over the private-branch-exchange-connecting- 
all-departments. She spent her day chewing gum, flipping 
plugs in and out, reading Ethel M. Dell, and repeating in a 
highly superior nasal voice, ‘‘Waldie, Waldie, an’ Danforth 

. Which Mr. Waldie, please?. . Did you get your 
party? I'll ring him again.” 

The note said, “Your boy friend called you.” 

Robert was located at length. 

“Look, Lola, I can’t possibly meet you for lunch. Wister 
wants me —”’ 

“He would 

“I’m sorry, but 

“It’s all right, Robert. I’m too excited to eat, anyhow. I 
got the dress from Janie. Wait till you see how she fixef 
it . . . Robert, you'll be sure, not later than a quarter past 
seven.” 

“Do you think I'd let anything interfere? 


” 


I promised 
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In this photograph, posed in the studios of the Chatelaine Institute, the Honderich Red Seal cedar chest, the Old Bleach 
tablecloth and the other linens are shown through the courtesy of The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 


THE BRIDE’s LINENS 


The Chatelaine I nstitute with stern economy in mind, has studied 
the question of household linens as a guide to young shoppers 


L WE take a peep into the bride’s hope chest, we 

are sure to find a supply of linens for the new home. 
There will be the lovely things she has chosen for 
herself, the shower gifts, the fine pieces given her by 
understanding friends. Perhaps there will be even an 
heirloom or two-—a satiny damask tablecloth which was 
part of her mother’s dower. 

Make no mistake. The modern young lady, though she 
does not spend as many hours sewing a fine seam or bending 
over innumerable tiny decorative stitches, is just as par- 
ticular about this part of her trousseau as any bride of the 
‘60’s—and just as proud of it. Well may she be, for never 
were linens lovelier and more satisfying to a careful 
housewife. Never were they gayer or more distinctive in 
fineness, evenness and beauty of weave or in dignity of 
design. 

A tour of the shops tempts us to extravagance. How 
we should like to buy and buy! But we must be practical 
and consider our needs and our budget as well as our taste. 
So the Chatelaine Institute has prepared a list to serve as a 
guide to the youthful shopper, who may be a bit bewildered 
as to what and how much she will bring to her own linen 
closet. 

First, there’s the dining-room linen—very much in the 
public eye when she is hostess and a constant source of 
delight when she sets her intimate table. We suggest the 
following as a minimum supply for the modest home: 

1 Large double damask tablecloth 
12 Napkins to match 
2 Smaller damask tablecloths 
12 Napkins to match 
1 Luncheon set 
2 Breakfast cloths 
6 Napkins to match each cloth 
2 Teacloths 
6 or 12 Napkins to match 
1 Silence cloth 
1 Bridge-table cover for each bridge table 
Bridge tea sets (cloth and napkins), 
according to the entertaining done 
2 Buffet runners 
Asbestos mats 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


Of course, this list should be considered merely as a 
guide. It may not be entirely suitable to your circumstances. 
You must take into account the size of your home, the 
space you have to store things, how much company you 
are likely to have, and whether you want to entertain 
formally or in informal fashion. 

We feel sure you will want at least one lustrous double 
damask cloth, for there is nothing quite so appropriate for 
the dinner table; nothing else seems so entirely right. 
There are a variety of beautiful patterns and sizes to fit the 
table when it is drawn out any length. This cloth may be 
an extra long one for special occasions, and we have 
suggested two smaller ones for regular use at family meals 
or when just a few friends dine together. Napkins to 
match are usually about twenty-two or twenty-four inches 
square. 

The luncheon sets may be linen, trimmed with embroidery 
or lace as you like. Place mats or long runners are some- 
times used instead of a cloth and are very effective on a 
polished table. They may be white or écru lace, or 
embroidered, appliquéd or lace-trimmed linen. The same 
decoration is carried out on napkins which are smaller; 
fourteen inches, sixteen inches or eighteen inches are 
popular sizes. 

There is a vogue for the cheerfully colored breakfast 
cloths gaily patterned in checks, stripes, blocks or what 
have you. They bring a bright note to the first meal of the 
day, the porch meal, the late snack or the family supper. 
But if you want white, by all means have it. There are any 
number of attractive cloths from which you may make 
your selection. 

Now for the bedroom. You cannot very well do with less 
than this suggested list, and if the laundering is not done 
weekly, you will probably need additional sheets and pillow 
cases. You may want extra blankets or quilts for cold 
weather, or a pair of very light weight blankets for the 
summer. 

But at least this is a good start. 


4 Sheets for each bed 

4 Pillow cases for each pillow 

1 Mattress pad for each bed 

2 Blankets or quilts for each bed 

1 Spread for each bed 

1 or 2 Fancy blankets or comforters 

2 Sets of covers for dressing table or bureau 


Don’t let the sheets be “skimpy;’ there isn’t anything 
much worse. When the length is given as 108 inches long, 
it means the measurement before hemming. Remember, 
too, that it will shrink in laundering, so your 108-inch 
sheet will be about ninety-eight inches long, which is the 
minimum for comfort and convenience. It hardly pays to 
make up yourself, as you can buy them ready hemmed and, 
if you wish, decorated with hemstitching, embroidery or 
colored borders. Nowadays, hems are usually the same, 
top and bottom, for sheets wear better if the same end is 
not always placed at the top. 

Pillow cases are usually of tubular material with plain 
or hemstitched hems or with fancy edges. They should fit 
easily but fairly snugly and should be about three inches 
longer than the pillows. 

The bathroom really does need to be well outfitted. 
When it comes to towels you just can’t have too many. 
There are bath towels and face towels, guest towels and 
the miniature finger towels which are quite the latest thing 
and very useful, too, if you want to save ironing. Towels 
are plain or fancy, white or colored; so you can let yourself 
go when you come to choose them. But don’t buy flimsy, 
too decorated affairs which won't stand up under repeated 
washings and which soon lose their attractive freshness. 
Hardly any one thinks of making towels any more; they 
are so reasonable in price, so well made and tastefully 
decorated. You can buy them to suit every purse and meet 
every preference. We are suggesting: 


6 or more hand towels for each person 
6 or more bath towels for each person 
6 to 12 guest towels 

4 or more face cloths for each person 
2 bath mats {Continued on page 54} 
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Personally, in such a situation, I appear 
in the living room with a cup of consommé 


canned, of course, a biscuit, and a 
beaming smile. It’s hard to be really 
cross with the fragrance of hot soup 


permeating one’s being. 


‘W hen a Husband is Peevish— 


Don ’t feel that it is one of the natural afflictions of life—don’ t give up 


A STORY is often 


toldof a certain gentleman 
who had been spending a 
convivial afternoon at his 
club. Finally he rose to 
leave but turned at the door 
to make an announcement. 
““Gentlemen,”. he remarked 
with owlish dignity, “I am 
going home now. If dinner 
is not ready, I'll give my 
wife the deuce. If it is ready, I won’t eat a bite!” 

That is, perhaps, the classic example of alcoholic peevish- 
ness, but the most rigid teetotalers have been known to 
lose their tempers from a variety of causes. There is the 
peevishness that comes from lack of sleep, from indigestion, 
from overwork, or from any of the thousand petty tribula- 
tions of life. It is by no means a masculine trait. There are 
just as many women who are irritable, with or without due 
provocation, but we are not concerned with them for the 
moment. This is a dissertation on the peevishness of 
husbands, its cause and cure. 

Hunger is most frequently responsible for domestic 
* squalls, and there is much in common between a man 
waiting for his dinner and the proverbial bear with a sore 
head. A man tired after his day’s work craves the comforting 
satisfaction of warm food. Not only will it restore his wasted 
tissues and renew his physical energy. It will have a 
soothing, relaxing effect on his nerves and brain. The wise 
wife does not serve the meal until he has had half an hour’s 
rest, but the very wise wife will have the table laid ahead of 
time. It creates the illusion that dinner will be ready in 
just a minute. This hint I picked up in the columns of a 
newspaper and found that it really worked. 

Meals served on time do much to preserve domestic 
harmony, but things will go wrong in the best of households. 
Perhaps the gas pressure is low, the butcher’s delivery van 
breaks down or the potatoes scorch and must be thrown out. 
In such crises, there are little stunts that save the situation. 
Personally, I appear in the living room with a cup of con- 
sommé—canned, of course, a pilot biscuit and a beaming 
smile. “I thought I would give you your soup here, where 
you can drink it comfortably in your big chair.”” The answer 
is usually, “‘How very nice of you!”’ I know that it is merely 
camouflage to cover up a complication in the kitchen. He 
knows it, too, but being a tactful man says nothing. It is 





hard to be really cross with the fragrance of hot soup 
permeating one’s being. 

Less obvious, because they masquerade as canapés, are 
crackers spread with some sandwich paste. They, too, take 
the keen edge off a man’s hunger and mollify his wrath. 
The moment it needs to prepare these is more than com- 
pensated for by the easing of the nerve strain. A meal 
cooked in a desperate hurry is too apt to mean lumpy cream 
sauce, a scorched roast or a broken platter. When the 
grumbles from the living room subside, or turn to contented 
purrs, one can serve the meal with some degree of placidity. 

This tip came, not from a newspaper, but from watching 
the service in a good restaurant. Nine men out of ten 
arrived rather cross and demanding fast service. The 
waiters, wise in their generation, brought rolls and butter, 
water and celery when they came for the order. In a very 
few minutes the diners were munching happily and even 
ordering dishes that meant some delay. They had some- 
thing to chew on and hunger was cheated. 


HEN there is the peevishness that comes from eating 

and the after-effects thereof. It is the rare man who 
does not occasionally snort that the meat is tough, the 
butcher a scoundrel, and his wife a mediocre provider. When 
that happens, in the name of peace, do not argue about it at 
the time. Agree that it is not as good a cut as usual, suggest 
that milord cut himself another slice instead of that gristly 
bit, offer to cook something else—do anything but argue at 
table. That means, inevitably, loss of temper with resulting 
indigestion. Any doctor, dietitian or intelligent wife knows 
that a mental upset while eating prevents the proper action 
of the digestive juices and turns them into poisonous 
irritants. So, if your husband is peevish at dinner, grin and 
take it. He cannot go on grumbling without any opposition, 
and will have the grace to be ashamed of himself as soon as 
the hot food has done its beneficent work. 

Many wives have told me that their husbands are “simply 
impossible” in the mornings. They get out of bed grumpy, 
fume because they cannot find their favorite socks, or 
because a button flies off in their impatient fingers. They 
growl at breakfast, criticize the coffee, snarl at the toast, 
and mark their exit with a slam of the front door that shakes 
the house. To many women this matutinal peevishness 
seems utterly unreasonable, but there must be a cause for 
such a common disease. In my opinion, for what it is worth, 
here it is. 


hope—and don’ t be resigned. Read this testimony “a see what Ries 


The average man, supporting a family, carries about 
with him at all times a burden of responsibility. It goes to 
bed with him, troubles his sleep, and sits on his pillow 
waiting for him to wake. In the first grey morning moments, 
before he can organize his powers of resistance or call upon 
his sense of humor, it whispers in his ear, ‘Come on, now. 
Get up and put your nose back on the grindstone. Other 
people can lie in bed all morning, but if you are late at the 
office you'll probably get fired. Your wife can take it easy 
all day, but you have to work your fool head off to keep her 
in hats and furs and matinee tickets. And don’t forget that 
sale you have to close today. Probably the man will change 
his mind and then you won't be able to pay for the winter 
coal a 

And so on and so on, whining a dismal accompaniment to 
the routine botherations of dressing. Men have told me 
themselves that they were mentally in the office before they 
were ou of their bathtubs. The problems left unsolved the 
day before, the conference set for eleven o’clock, the note 
at the bank payable tomorrow—all these things sizzle in 
their heads and any petty contretemps that interrupts their 
train of thought assumes absurd proportions. We all know 
the “Blue Monday” feeling that comes from contemplating 
a week’s work ahead. That, on a small scale, is a man’s 
waking mood every day and he eyes burnt toast or a hole 
in his sock with a distressing lack of equanimity. 

There is only one thing for a wife to do and that is—smile. 
In nine cases out of ten, the reward will be a hug and a 
warm feeling of happiness all day. It is much better than 
prowling around an empty house nursing a grievance and 
planning cutting remarks with which to greet the offender 
when he comes home at night. An unfinished squabble in 
the morning can make the whole day sour and wearisome, 
and the price we women pay for speaking our minds at 
breakfast is often too high. 


UCH peevishness, of course, arises from physical 

causes and should be treated accordingly. Indigestion, 
acidosis, imperfect functioning of any of the internal organs 
can warp one’s mental outlook and banish good humor. The 
wife should regard herself as the custodian of her man’s 
health and do what she can, by intelligent care of his diet, to 
keep him fit and well. The normal man hates being fussed 
over and finds foods that are labelled “Good for you” 
nauseous; but a woman can doctor him in a dozen ways 
without making a song about it. [Continued on page 56} 
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| It’s health 
that climbs the hills 


and greets the sun! 


~ 


The whole world bestows its affections upon the happy, healthy 
child. The laughter of children is music in the ear. Rosy cheeks 
and waving tresses and sparkling eyes — who can resist their all- 

conquering appeal? Treasures beyond price — no wonder you guard 


them so jealously in your children! 


In Campbell’s Tomato Soup you have a real ally—a soup that 

radiates healthfulness — glows with all the tonic, luscious, red-ripe 

' goodness of the finest tomatoes that Canadian gardens and Canadian 
sunshine can produce. And how the children do /ove it! Give them 


all they want. 

















‘ 
ql It is so nutritious and pure. And it is so carefully made that it 
daily justifies the confidence of millions of mothers everywhere. 
! 
And the children’s favorite Cream of Tomato is made with 
Campbell’s! See easy directions on the label. 
21 kinds to choose from... 
Asparagus Mulligatawny 
Bean Mutton 
Beet Ox Tail 
Bouillon Pea 
“Tee — poppet Pot 
c cken with Rice rl 1e 
ae fee ies cooee F 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 
Mock Turtle Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
12 cents a can 
(excepting Chicken with Rice) 


Look FOR THE RED-AND-W HITE LABEL 





On Campbell’s Soup EAT SOUP AND KEEP WELL 


I always dine, 
And look so neat 
I simply shine! 


MADE IN CANADA BY CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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well-shaped, smartly bobbed head that is 
the soul of chic. That is why the bob is 
returning, why it will always be vogue for 
those who can wear it well. The new bobs 
with the back hair swirled upward are 
extremely smart, I think. They overcome 
that across-the-grain look so many bobs 
had, where the hair was scissored short 
toward the nape of the neck. That spiralling 
ridge where the brushed-up hair meets the 
brushed-down hair is fascinating; it is pert 
and audacious, it makes beauty out of 
necessity. But no head can be chic unless 
it is well carried, and the poise of the head 
begins with the poise of the spirit.” 

Her own dark-brown hair was drawn 
tightly back to reveal the ears, but it did 
not give the extreme boyish effect of the 
London girl’s Eton crop. Any illusion of 
masculinity would be offset by ear pendants. 
Her figure, her sure, supple movements 
showed athletic tastes as plainly as did the 
golf clubs and tennis rackets downstairs, 
but neither that nor other somewhat mascu- 
line traits were allowed to go unblended 
with the feminine. They harmonized—a 
perfect illustration of the balance of which 
she spoke. 

“‘Women are better dressed today,”’ she 
said, “‘than they have been in the memory 
of any one living. After the war a great 
many people suddenly found themselves 
rich. Styles reflected the nouveau riche 
mentality. They said, in effect, ‘Everything, 
even chic, can be bought. I am rich; 
therefore I can be chic.’ It was a ghastly 
notion. Now we are poorer, we are doing 
more thinking for ourselves instead of 
paying others to make us smart and attrac- 
tive. Expert help is highly desirable, of 
course, but a woman who depends entirely 
on others cannot possibly be chic. She 
cannot have the essential wit and spirit or 
she would not entrust others with so impor- 
tant a responsibility. When she does employ 
experts, they must be artists. (I’m being 
trite, I know, but it’s true.) They must be 
artists at helping her balance her exterior 
with her temperament.” 


"T= advent of Antoine interrupted— 
Antoine, who, Mrs. Fellowes says, is the 
best woman’s hairdresser in the world. He 
was soon to sail for the States to exhibit his 
new styles of coiffure and his new evening 
wigs, it seemed. 

“Take Antoine here; Antoine is primarily 
a sculptor. He models a woman’s hair as a 
sculptor would model clay or marble. He 
knows when to break a line, when to swerve 
it. He seeks an effect that will best express 
his subject, and he gets it with scissors 
instead of a chisel. Or Lucienne, the 
designer of Reboux hats—she has a 
sculptor’s talent. 

“Or Vionnet—ever since the war she has 
been a year or two ahead of other dress- 
makers in creating styles—she has the 
same feeling for proportion and symmetry 
and design as an architect, and like them, 
she adapts her designs to their purposes. 
She would no more build a stately robe de 
style for a stubby little person than an 
architect would put Gothic spires on a gas 
works. 

“Why don’t you see Vionnet while I’m 
in Antoine’s hands, and ask her what she 
thinks about chic? Do go to see Vionnet, 
and then come back and tell me if we agree.”’ 

In the buildings just off the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées that house her thriving 
business—it has increased twenty-five times 
in the twelve years of its existence— 
Madame Madelaine Vionnet protested that 
she had never given an interview to a 
writer of any sort or description, and never 
would. The name of “Lady” Fellowes— 
both Antoine and Vionnet call her that— 
shattered this precedent, however. Hence 
the dawn of a new epoch in journalism; 
Vionnet was interviewed. 

“To me, ‘distinguished’ means everything 
that chic means, and more; in fact, I prefer 
the word distingué,” she said. “Lady 


What is ChicP 


Continued from page 14 


Fellowes says I am like an architect? I 
think of myself as a doctor of the natural 
human line. But after all, I only cut the 
material and drape it. It is incomplete 
when it leaves my workshop; the wearer 
must give it life and personality. 

“That is why I cannot guarantee that 
any woman who wears one of my gowns will 
be chic. Have you ever noticed how women 
contrast in a drawing-room? One sits down 


Rain in Summer 
by Kathryn Munro 


A thousand dancing elves 

Transport themselves 

Upon my roof. 

They laugh with glee—a soft tee-hee! 
Then suddenly are hushed again, 

As if in fear 

Lest mortals hear. 


A pixy pirate crew, 

With loud halloo, 

On mischief bent, 

Invade the trees. The vandal breeze, 
Piping a bacchanal refrain, 

Makes wild carouse 

Among the boughs. 


Along the shining street 

A gypsy fleet 

Goes gaily by — 

Wind-charted leaves that summer 
gtieves, 

se a swift, tempestuous main, 

Through perils vast 

Make port at last! 


gracefully, the other just flops into her 
chair. Can my gown make that second 
woman chic? Not if I work on it ten years! 

“So I do not permit anybody to describe 
the dresses I design as ‘Vionnet models.’ 
A dress I have made for Lady Fellowes 
should be called a ‘Lady Fellowes model.’ 
The better I do my work, the more does the 
dress become part of the personality of the 
woman who wears it. If they harmonize, 
she may have chic. 

“The first essential of my school of dress- 
making is: To give movement to style. 
Nothing may stay still, everything must 
ripple, must move, must march, as we 
French say. And so I use only material 
that is soft, flexible. It must yield with 
every movement of the body, however 
slight. Regard this!” and with a droll 
grimace she picked up from her desk a sheet 
of fashions published in 1892. 

If women actually wore such things as 
that sheet pictured, marvellous indeed was 
their personal magnetism. Otherwise there 
would be no present generation, their 
descendants. They went in for ballooning 
above and below the waist, but the balloons 
were iron. The belles of that day must 
have rattled in their clothes. The idea 
seemed to be to encase them in starched 
armor. 

“One would be justified in assuming,” 
said Madame Vionnet, with pretended prim- 
ness, “that these costumes were designed, 
not to make their wearers more attractive, 
but to hide physical deformities of an aspect 
most repulsive. Still, I cannot seem to 
remember that we thought so then. Ideals 
change, n’est-ce pas? No doubt those poor 
ladies considered that they were doing their 
best for themselves; that they were chic.” 


ACK again to the big house in the Rue 

Saint-James, past the garage with the 
three sleek limousines, through the reception 
hall, up to the little drawing-room to report 
what Vionnet had said. 

“She is quite right. Clothes alone cannot 
give one chic. But they help a great deal if 
they are right. Perhaps some women could 
be chic without clothes, but certainly very 
few could, even those who are supremely 
beautiful. The Venus de Milo isn’t chic, 
you know, though every one agrees that 
she is beautiful. Clothes couldn’t possibly 
give her chic. The Venus de Medici, far 
less important—now, she is chic without 
clothes, and she could still be chic if she 
were clad. 

“Wearing the latest styles does not nec- 
essarily give one chic, either. Europeans 
who go to your country notice how smartly 
dressed are the girls in the city streets. The 
working girls, even the poorest ones, are 
right in the mode; they are always at least 
six months ahead of the Paris working girls. 
The reason is simple. Here we have a law 
that a new model cannot be copied for six 
months after it is introduced. Only those 
can wear it who can afford originals. On 
the American Continent, replicas of a new 
style are turned out by thousands imme- 
diately after it has appeared here. With 
mass production, naturally the new fashion 
can be sold for a price that every one can 
afford. 

“But, outmoded though they may be, the 
French midinettes and dactylos need not 
fear competition with your American girls 
in the matter of chic. Because they have so 
little to work with, they must make more 
of what they have. They develop a flair, a 
feeling for chic. They give a new little twist 
to an out-of-style hat; they carry an old 
frock so jauntily, so daintily; their spirit is 
so unashamed and brave and gay. Well, 
there it is, you see, they have chic! 

“Really, it would be better for your girls, 
so far as their chic is concerned, if there 
were no mass production, if they couldn't 
afford every new style, if they had to think 
for themselves about themselves, if they 
didn’t all dress alike. I feel quite strongly 
about individuality in fashion—rather, indi- 
vidual application of styles. Because some 
one says that skirts must be nine inches 
from the ground, that waists must be high, 
hips tight, sleeves full, it does not follow 
that every woman so dressed will be smart. 
Fortunately or otherwise, women are not 
all alike. Yet if such a style is proclaimed 
fashionable, every woman wears it, no 
matter how unsuited to her it may be. 

“The Eugénie hat —I hear that every girl 
in the States and Canada was wearing one 
within a week after they came out. Now, 
many women look funny in Eugénie hats 
because their heads or faces or gowns don't 
harmonize with such hats. But that seems 
not to have mattered. They wore them with 
short skirts, I’m told, with boyish bobs 
anything at all. That’s why the style lasted 
so short a time; they didn’t harmonize it. 
It couldn’t be harmonized by the million; 
no one style can. 

“Still, I was glad when the Eugénie came 
out. I thought some women looked so sad 
in those cloche hats. And those tiny, cap- 
like affairs that sat so far back on the head 
they made many women look as if they 
were furious about something. But the 
Eugénie— it gave a very merry touch to any 
woman who could wear it without looking 
ridiculous. 

“Women are more anxious to wear what 
is new than what is becoming, because they 
dress for other women, not for themselves 
or for men, though not one in ten will 
admit it. There you have one reason why 
women value chic above charm or beauty— 
it is admired by other women as well as by 
men. But what possible good is it to wear a 
new and probably unbecoming frock just 
to make another woman envious? Far 
better wear something old, if it is becoming, 


‘of those women of 1892. 
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if it has chic, and if a man—or the man 
likes it. 

“Men seldom get around to liking a mode 
until it is about passé. They are still quite 
conservative where woman is concerned. 
But usually they are more observant than 
women think they are. They know what 
they like—or think they do, which is the 
same thing —and they resent having to see a 
woman in a gown they dislike merely 
because she wants to show off to other 
women. Men like line more than detail, 
form more than color, and they detest fuss 
and fluff, thereby showing good sense. And 
they see through the disharmony that 
destroys chic, even if they don’t know 
what they are seeing through. 

“Really, I believe one test for chic is: 
Does it appeal to the civilized, urbane, adult 
male? If it does, it’s got a good chance of 
being chic. 

“Are we getting somewhere with this 
profound research of ours? Are we getting 
at what is chic? Granted that harmony 
I’ve bored you with, isn’t chic somehow a 
compound of charm and allurement and 
smartness, with something added? 

“Do you know, I think you could call 
that something Sureness. I fancy I’ve 
never seen a truly chic woman who seemed 
uncertain, nervous, ill at ease in any way. 
If she was, she concealed it. She may be 
smiling or about to smile; or it may be her 
type to be serious or even a bit aloof. In 
any event she is always confident, well- 
poised, sure. Chic without sureness—it is 
unthinkable. 

“Vionnet got close to it when she spoke 
Chic, it seems to 
me, is what a woman has when she does her 
best for herself, when she takes the fullest 
advantage of everything Nature gave her, 
when she is as right as she can possibly be, 
inside and out-—and knows it. There must 
be a lilt and a challenge, a head held high. 
Chic is a woman saying: ‘Look, world, and 
admire—I’m somebody!’ ”’ 








The Laughter of the Loons 
by Mary Lile Love 


Demoniac laughter crashes in the 
calm— 

Twin laughter echoes, mocks, from 
low'ring cliffs. 

What is their secret-—kept since dawn 
of life? 

What makes them laugh so madly 
and so sadly, 

Just like a clown with broken heart 
concealed ? 

Perhaps it is a punishment for sin 

Committed by the father of all loons: 

Perhaps he mocked at someone else’s 


pain, 

And ever laughed and so could never 
weep. 

The call reveals the dormant sobs 
within. 


They wear a mournful garb of black 
and white, 

The wreathed bier of dead sincere 
delight, 

Borne by self-mourners with their 
hidden grief. 

And still the eerie, weird refrain goes 


on 
SS 
I 








my kin lovely at home 
“/ 


iS $O Casy now — 


M8 Lawrence Coo idge 








Brilliant young society 
leader shows you exactly 
the slmple steps of her 


Home Beauty Treatment 


Mas. Coo.iper’s fresh girlish complexion 
is as natural as her unaflected cordiality, 
“Certainly Pll show you my complexion 
care. As a matter of fact, I do it myself. 
It saves so much time to do it at home. 
“First comes cleansing —I always use 
this Pond’s Cold Cream, its rich oils get 
every bit of grime out of my pores, And 
these Pond’s Cleansing Tissues remove 
every speck of it in a twinkling — they are 
much softer and more absorbent than 
ordinary tissues . . . feel them, 
“Then comes stimulating... that keeps 
my skin young looking and vital. A — 
vatting like this with cotton soaked j 
[ *ond’s Skin Freshener to refine the seen 
tone and bring up my natural color, 
“Now for protecting — this silky Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream protects my skin and 
holds the powder, | can’t use things that 
dry my skin so | always insist on Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, 
“There — that’s all, Simple, isn’t it? 
“Of course, at bedtime, atter thoroughly 
cleansing my skin again with this ric he ‘old 
Cream, I always put on an extra bit of the 
cream and leave it on overnight, That 
lubricates my skin and wards off wrinkles, 





Mrs. Coolidge photographed remov- 
ing with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues the 
rich Cold Cream used for cleansing. 


Pond’s Cold Cream does more 

than cleanse. It has the perfect 
consistency for working into the skin. 
Not too heavy. 

Not so thin it dries the skin. Use 

it to bring life and freshness 

to a tired skin and to make a dry 
skin soft and supple. 


“These 4 Pond’s preparations give you 
just the four things your skin needs to 
stay nice — Cleansing, Lubricating, Stimu- 
lating and Protecting, Pond’s is marvelous 
and not expensive either, which appeals 
to my New England thrift.” 





TUNE IN on Pond’: every Friday 9:30 P.M, 
EB. DLS. T. The program of continuous dance music 
thythmed for actual dancing. Leo Reisman and 


his Orchestra-~WELAF and N. B.C. Network, 


Applying her favorite Vanishing 
Cream to protect, give velvety 
finish and hold powder for hours. 


Send 10¢ for Pond’s four 
delightful preparations 


MADE IN CANADA 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream is a 
godsend to women whose skin 
roughens and chaps from exposure. 
It smooths and heals the skin. 


3 not drying se it he fore . 
Is not drying. Use it before POND'S EXTRACT CO, OF CANADA, LTD,, DEPT, J 





going om And after — 167 Brock Avenue . . . . . « ‘Toronto, Ont, 
One application will give your 
hands a lovely white, transparent Name 
finish. It is absolutely greaseless, é . 
i Hews RG E> ‘ein JLo i al Street 
- a ee by Nickolas Muray 
City Province ‘aie 


MRS. COOLIDGE AFTER HER HOME BEAUTY TREATMENT 
iby Pound's Pateact Co, of Canada, Lad, 
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by ANNABELLE LEE 


aia snorted the voice next door. “Sheer, 
wanton, extravagant craziness!” 

I raised an eyebrow at the operator. My permanent 
had reached the stage when any diversion was agreeable, 
and the unqualified disapproval of the treatment intrigued 
me. The operator glanced significantly at the thin partition. 
“Probably means the Weatherell child,’’ she muttered. 
“Twelve years old, and she’s having her second permanent 
today.” 

“‘Really?’’—mentally shaking hands with the ov:ner of 
the voice next door—‘*Do you have many child customers?” 

“Oh, yes. Most of them are brought for a hair-cut, 
shampoo or hair treatment. Short hair’s the reason. Their 
mothers think that while the children are having their 
hair cut, it might just as well be shampooed and in some 
cases especially treated, too. We have a section exclusively 
fitted up for them.” 

Later I took my own becurled topknot to the nursery 
section of the establishment. It was equipped with the 
most fascinating animal chairs, and two or three six- or 
eight-year-olds were bestriding them joyously while the 
operators patiently shaped their hair close to their small 
heads. I spoke to the operator in charge. ‘“They love it,” 
he said. “In fact, it’s difficult to get some of the tiny tots 
to leave their picture-books and toys behind. Permanents 
are the worst things to manage: the children get so restless.”’ 

“Doesn’t the permanent injure a child’s young hair?” 
I asked. 

“Not if it is given with the greatest of care and if the 
scalp is absolutely healthy,” he replied. ‘‘Our ‘permanents’ 
are always regular customers, and we know the condition 
of the hair. If it isn’t quite as it should be, we treat it with 
hair tonics to prepare it for the permanent.” 

Safe enough, surely—and yet I’m still inclined to agree 
with the voice next door. 


But the incident gave me an idea for this September 
article. The great majority of us don’t send our children 
to have expensive treatments. We wash their hair ourselves, 
just as we see that their ears are washed and their nails are 
clean and their feet are shod comfortably. Later on, at 
that trying time when girls are either like long-legged young 
colts or are stocky and unshapely, we keep a watchful eye 
on the condition of their skin, which at this age is a very 
visible indication of inward disturbances. But do we think 
enough about preparing a solid foundation for the develop- 
ment of that mature loveliness that is every woman’s right? 
Girls of sixteen and seventeen may have the freshness and 
charm of youth, but unless the roots of beauty go deep 
their loveliness will not last through the years. 

We needn't be cranks about it, of course, but in all 
honesty one cannot begin too young. Good looks are so 
intrinsically bound up with health. If we develop sound, 
strong bodies, beauty will follow of its own accord, and 
there will be only a little “finishing” to do. Babies now- 
adays have far more opportunity to grow into beautiful 
women than their grandmothers, or even their mothers had. 
A widespread knowledge of the essential elements of diet 
and hygiene is responsibie for all the radiant, bonny babies 
one sees. There is every reason why they should be 
beautiful in maturity. 

Early in their young lives, though, they should be taught 
the little things that matter. And not only when they are 
very young -for then such things are novei and interesting 


but later ‘hool and play interests tempt them to 
drop thei med habits. I mean such a habit as 
regular bri teeth twice a day. They will avoid 
the pains of dental trouble by early recognizing the 
IMportancs the dentist and the toothbrush in their 
young live The bi teeth are important even if they 


are not permanent. The in spoil the shape of a youngster’s 





Little girls of any age can begin their training in good 
grooming that will bring years of grace and charm. 


mouth if they are taken out too soon. If the second teeth 
appear to be growing in a crowded fashion, have them 
examined. Don’t risk the possibility of protruding eyeteeth 
or overlapping teeth. 

Teach the children to take care of their skins, too. If 
they are started in a bath-at-night-wash-in-morning routine, 
they will automatically drop into the correct habits of 
cleanliness. Soap and water are all that their skins require, 
unless they have been playing in the snow, and their little 
hands and faces are chapped with the cold. Then a lotion 
such as you use for your own hands will keep the skin soft 
and smooth. 

Hair is something that is too often neglected in children, 
and in grown-ups too. Get little girls into the way of 
brushing their hair with a small-sized brush. Most scalps 
will be kept clean and healthy if they are shampooed once 
every two weeks and the hair brushed regularly night and 
morning. If there are signs of dandruff it will pay you to 
use a dandruff remedy or a hair tonic until the condition is 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF BEAUTY 


Preparing a solid foundation for the 


development of that mature loveliness 


hich i ’s righ 
which is every woman s right 


cleared up. And, of course, 
brushes and combs should 
always be spotlessly clean. If 
baby’s hair has a tendency to 
curl, the cif] can be coaxed 
along by brushing the _ hair 
upward, never flat down to the 
head. 

Baby feet are perfect. It is 
orly when they are pressed into 
ill-fitting shoes that they 
develop the foot troubles that 
are all too common among 
adults. Fortunately, people 
are more foot-conscious today 
than they have ever been 
Shoes for children are made with the greatest of care. 
There is no reason why young feet should develop corns 
and calluses or weak arches in later years. Socks should, 
of course, be changed every day, and for real foot ease 
there should be two pairs of workaday shoes in use at 
the same time. 

Little girls become conscious of the appearance of their 
hands at varying ages. For years probably they have never 
given them a thought, and then one day you will notice 
them assiduously filing, cleaning and even polishing their 
nails. They will have quite a hand-complex for a white 
This usually comes about when they reach high school 
age, and it coincides with the mysterious change of heart 
young boys often have toward the soap and water bogey! 
If they have been accustomed to caring for their hands 
just in the same way as they have brushed their teeth each 
day, the reaction won't be nearly so pronounced, nor will 
the consequences be so trying 
for the hands. Get them into 
the habit of pushing back tke 
cuticle gently every time they 
dry their hands. If you do it 
for them when they are very 
young, they will naturally drop 
into the same routine them- 
selves later on. 

Hands and nails, of course, 
should be kept scrupulously 
clean for hygienic as well as 
appearance reasons. When a 
girl begins to piay around with 
manicure equipment, teach her 
to use an orange stick to clean 
beneath the nails rather than a 
nail file. Nothing sharp should 
ever be allowed beneath the 
nails or around the base of the 
nails. If she is in danger of 
falling into the hateful nail- 
biting habit, break her of it by 
painting the nails with bitter 
aloes. It is an old-fashioned, 
time-tried cure that works. 

And now a few words for 
the thirteen- to eighteen-year-old girl herself. I'll try not 
to make it a list of Don'ts, for they're so irritating, aren't 
they? All the same, though, I must start off with one, for 
it can’t be left out. 

Don’t go in for reducing fads. Your doctor is the only 
person capable of advising you as to whether or not a 
reducing diet is necessary. In nine cases out of ten it won't 
be, for, you know, it is far healthier and safer for a teen-age 
girl to be a little overweight than underweight. If you 
live a normal life with plenty of exercise, plenty of sleep, 
and wholesome food, your figure will take care of itself. 
And by wholesome food, I don't mean nothing but the 
plainest of the plain—sweetless and fatless. A certain 
amount of sweets and starch is necessary in the balanced 
diet. Just go slow on the rich pastries and chocolate 
sundaes, and include plenty of fruit and green stuff in 
your meals. Drink lots of water, too, between meals. 
Eight or ten glasses a day are advised by doctors. 

If your skin is normally clear, [Continued on page 41} 
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Many toothpastes sought it... 
Pepsodent found it! 


HIS winter you read the announcement of 
T: notable new discovery—a revolution- 
ary cleansing and polishing material contained 
in Pepsodent Toothpaste. What made it utterly 
different from all others was: (1) that it was 
more effective in removing film; (2) that it 
was twice as soft as that in common use. 
Pepsodent chemists had solved the problem 
they began eleven years ago. Pepsodent—the 
special film-removing toothpaste has brought 
a new measure of protection to precious teeth. 


Fight film on teeth 


The dental profession believes that to clean 
the teeth thoroughly is the sole objective of 
any scientific toothpaste. That is our view, 
also. It was to remove film or bacterial plaque 
that Pepsodent Toothpaste was specially devel- 
oped. Its first claim to distinction is that it 
does remove film more effectively than by any 


A softer cleansing and polishing material 
than any in ordinary use, yet one that 
excels in film-removing power. It is 
contained exclusively in Pepsodent and 
in no other toothpaste on the market. 


other ordinary method. Film forms on teeth 
in gelatin-like coats. In this filmy coating are 
germs producing powerful acids. These acids 
dissolve tooth enamel, destroy the part be- 
neath and finally reach the nerve. That’s why 
film must be removed morning and night. 

Film makes teeth unattractive by absorbing 
ugly stains from food and smoking. It clings 
stubbornly to teeth and defies all ordinary 
ways of brushing. 


A notable discovery 
Pepsodent’s new cleansing and polishing mate- 
rial removes film far more thoroughly. No 
other toothpaste contains it —hence no other 
can give the same results. As it removes film it 
polishes enamel to higher brilliance...gives an 
entirely new effect...a sparkling glaze. And this 
unique powercombined with super-safety makes 
Pepsodent America’s outstanding dentifrice. 


Amos ’n’ Andy are brought to you by Pepsodent every night except Sunday over N. B. C. network 


USE PEPSODENT TWICE A DAY=—SEE YOUR DENTIST AT LEAST TWICE A YEAR 


PEPSODENT TCOTHPASTE is Made in Canada 


1. Remove film ~ ws pepsodent Tooth- 
paste every morning and every night. 


2. Eat these 


foods — 


one or two eggs, raw 
fruit, fresh vegetables, 


lettuce, cabbage or cel- © 


ery, one-halflemonwith 


orange juice. One quart fc 


of milk, and other food (= 


to suit the taste. 


3. See your 
Dentist— 


at least twice a year. 
le can detect the begin- 
ning of trouble. He can 
stop it then at small ex- 


pense and nodiscomfort. | 


we 
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tide. Within her, too, the forces seemed to 
waver and swing in the balance. There 
was a tightness behind her eyes, at the 
back of her head, a tension which threatened 
any moment to snap. She sank down by 
the river and watched it. It seemed choked 
with its own force, like her. 

Presently the white faces of trilliums 
floating among the deerfoot stabbed her 
with cruel memories of another spring. 
Spring and love! Duart had cared only for 
her, that time. And she had thought by 
the power of love to win him from his 
passion for land. She knew now that it 
was not the years of gruelling toil that 
hurt, nor the years of toil that might lie 
ahead. It was the thought that he cared 
more for the land than for her, that he 
saw her only as the food upon the table, 
the bed she made, his physical needs. A 
debased feeling crept over her. What better 
was she than the beasts in his fields? And 
to go on and on through the years like this! 

For a long time she sat moveless, staring 
at the river. Strange fancies came and 


went. What lay beneath all that bright 
water? Was love down there, and color, 
and beauty? 


She watched the swift flowing surface 
till she grew dizzy. Just to go with it, 
away from all this. But surely love was not 
lost to her. Her eyes feli upon the boat 
tied in its old place. It was in that boat she 
had first made sure of love. She went 
toward it, laid shaking hands upon it. She 
knew the exact spot on the river. Surely 
if she went there. . . 

She got into the boat, staggering and 
stumbling so that the water splashed coldly 
about her. So smoothly the tide carried her. 
How cool the breeze on her brow, how 
sweet the smeil of half-blown buds! Over- 
head the dogwood blossoms starred the 
timbered shadows, and from afar came the 
liquid notes of a meadow lark. All just as 
on that spring evening so long ago. When 
the cedars walled her in shadow soft and 
dim she turned the boat to the bank. 
Absently she made fast the chain to a 
drooping limb. Here was the exact spot. 
The hard years slipped from her, the past 
took her in its arms. At times she heard 
faintly the plaintive cry of sailing night- 
hawks. There was no other sound but the 
drowsy wind in reeds and rushes. That 
sound grew fainter, fainter . . . 


R a space after that, life to Virginia 
was a confusion, a stifled sense of 
struggling, struggling. Her first dim con- 
ciousness was of some terrible force that 
struck at her, that flung her boat about in 
foaming rage till its timbers creaked and 
groaned. She was on her knees, face lifted 
in mute terror to the night-black sky. 
Suddenly a great light drenched her in its 
blinding brilliance, and looming above her 
was a huge threatening shadow. 

The next she knew she was on a ship 
running steadily in a fair sea. Kind taces 
came and went, skilled hands ministered to 
her. But to the questions put to her she 
could answer nothing clearly. She slept a 
great deal, her body relaxed like a tired 
child’s. Vague thoughts from the past 
troubled her dreams. She would start up 
from sleep, a sense of stress and strain upon 
her. 

Gradually the cloud lifted. She 
remembered all—that day in the kitchen 
when Duart had told her of the land he had 
bought, the anguish of her awakening, the 
drifting boat. No dreams. Realities. She 
was alive with the burden of life still upon 
her. Those driving years ahead—they were 
waiting for her at home. 

How—how had she come here? The last 
she remembered was of slipping down in the 
boat after she had made it fast to that tree 
on the river bank. It must be that the boat 
had broken loose from its moorings, had 
been carried out to sea on the tide, had 
drifted into the pathway of this steamer. 
It was an ocean steamer, the stewardess 
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explained, bound from Seattle to San 
Francisco. There was no port of call 
between these two cities. But, if Virginia 
wished, they would send a wireless to her 
people right away. Then she could do as 
she pleased, either get off at San Francisco 
and return home by rail, or stay on the 
boat and come north on the return trip. 

No, there would be no message, Virginia 
replied, oblivious of staring eyes upon her. 
Alone, she covered her eyes with her hand 
and lay motionless, spent. If only the sea 
had taken her! Why had life been given 
back to her when she wanted none of it, 
when it had naught but toil and ugliness 
for her? Without love, life was hard, hard. 
And ahead she saw no ray of hope. 

Then she was sitting up, startled with 
the daring of her thought. After all, need 
she go back? She had cut herself off from 
the old life—a clean break. If she must 
live, why not go to a new place, begin 
again? Why live the rest of her life in 
loveless bondage? Her puritanical sense 
revolted. To be a woman who had left 
her man! 

For hours she fought the temptation, torn 
between a sense of convention and a desire 
to escape those ties more galling than 
slavery. Duart would think her dead. He 
would find her absence an inconvenience 
perhaps; he would miss the service she had 
rendered him. But his life would go on. 
He would still have the land, the land he 
cared more for than anything in the world. 
From that thought came strength for her 
decision. She would not go back. 

To the stewardess she confided her 
predicament, that she did not wish to go 
back, that she had no money, no friends. 
She was a teacher, but she would be glad 
of any work. The days brought visits from 
women passengers, gifts of money, clothing. 
Virginia accepted them humbly, gratefully. 
Through a social worker on board came the 
offer of a small school down near the 
Californian border. Without a moment’s 
hesitation she accepted. Once on the train 
she felt she had taken the irrevocable step. 


"THE first thing that struck her about 
her new home was a sense of color, 
color everywhere. Golds and scarlets and 
blues and purples. They shimmered in the 
gardens of picturesque adobes, in the plum- 
age of gay singing birds, in the raiment of 
the care-free, song-loving people. The very 
air seemed transfused with color that went 
to the head like wine. Virginia’s bruised 
spirit clung to those bright hues. Surely in 
them would be rest, and peace, and healing. 
By and by she would begin to plan. 

But what had she to plan for, to build on? 
She had a lost feeling, a feeling of being 
stranded in a far country. She flung herself 
into her work. 

But at times her traitorous thoughts 
betrayed her. One evening, sitting alone 
with her solitary meal untasted before her, 
she started up all a tremor. She could have 
sworn she had seen Duart coming in, 
stamping the snow from his feet, bringing 
with him a sense of power and vigor. Shaken 
to the fingertips, she flung open the door 
and rushed out as though fleeing from some 
terrible danger. 

A sense of futility for the life she was 
living seized her. She was cloyed with it, 
drugged with honey, and fragrance, and 
color. Surely this was not what life was 
for, this day-dreaming, this drifting through 
the irresponsible days. Duart’s words rose 
unbidden to her mind: “Better dead than 
live in sloth and idleness.” Panic-stricken, 
she shut out the thought of him. Books. 
If she had books. So hungry she had been 
for them those hard years! 

She obtained books through a priest in 
the village—romances, plays, poems. And 
for a time they held her. Her handful of 
pupils dismissed, she would lie under the 
trees. The glowing lines lifted her, went 
singing through her. 

Came a day when she lay in the hammock, 


the closed book beside her. What had come 
between her and those enchanting pages? 
Was it because, caught by the dazzle of 
that last blaze of sunset last evening, she 
has risen to her feet and seen, quite near 
and all unconscious of her, a young couple 
clasped in a kiss? She had stood transfixed. 
It was as if the soul of the land had spoken. 
For this was life and beauty created. A 
sudden want of love had pierced her, a 
wordless sense of loss. And all night she 
had seen only those young lovers caught in 
immortal embrace. 

What had come over her that all in a 
day the defense she had built about herself 
lay in ruins? It must be the heat, enervat- 
ing. Or was it just the result of so mach 
idleness? She sprang up with a blind sense 
of wanting space, an open sky. She tried 
to go back to her books, but the flaming 
glory had gone out of them, and the hunger 
and unrest were within her still. At times, 
driven by a fire which threatened to con- 
sume her, she walked recklessly for hours 
through the moonlight, trying to lose herself 
in Nature. And when she came upon lovers 
clasped in each other’s arms she lingered 
hungrily in the distance, as though she 
would warm herself in the fire of their 
caresses. The feeling that she counted for 
nothing in all of it grew and grew. Here 
life began young, and love was for the 
youthful. She felt old, old and alone. 

Sitting under the trees during her solitary 
evenings she noticed a strange couple 
moving into the adobe next hers. They 
were both fair, stockily built. Clearly not 
of this place. Newly married, perhaps, they 
made love so openly and unabashed. Back 
and forth they flew, happy as two birds 
building a nest. A longing grew upon 
Virginia to know the woman. She watched 
her chance, and one evening invited the 
stranger to come in and rest. She was a 
comely creature, open-faced, childlike. 
Suddenly Virginia put to her the question 
she had been longing to ask. 

“New married?” repeated the woman, 
flushing pleasedly. ‘“‘No. Oh, no. Five 
year we bane married. But he—he come 
out t’ree year. I youst come. He so glad, 
so good. He carry everyt’ing, he do every- 
ting! It’s—it’s youst like bane married 
again,” she finished, shy and glowing. 

“‘Were you—very lonesome?”’ asked 
Virginia. 

“Ye-s. No-o. Not at first,”” she admitted 
reluctantly. “‘At first I was like bird, free, 
light. No work, only cook when I want. 
After? I miss somet’ing.”’ She placed her 
hand on her heart, and the simple gesture 
was more expressive than her broken words. 
She shook her head, spoke haltingly: 

“I don’t know. There was somet’ing 
gone. I—I feel lost. I feel sad. No, no. 
Better you work your fingers to the bone 
than you sit by yourself all alone an’ lone- 
some. I don’ know. Guess it's like every- 
body want to love somebody, ain’t it? An’ 
now I t’ink’ll be somebody else. Yes, a 
little one . . .”” Her face was radiant. 

“Yes, a little one,” she repeated. “I 
know. Two lI lost... .” 

Suddenly Virginia was leaning forward, a 
question on her lips. None of the women 
in San Juan had ever talked to her like this. 
But why should the self-revealing simplicity 
of the broken words send the pulse-beats 
hammering at her temples? Why should 
her heart beat to suffocation and that wave 
of faintness sweep over her again? She had 
no name for the emotions vibrating and 
stirring within her. But it was as though 
life had reached poignant climax. Blindly 
she caught at the work-hardened hands. 
Could it be that she . . .? She must know. 
She must know now. She poured out her 
heart, she clung as for life to the face of the 
fair-haired woman who listened silently, 
nodding, nodding understandingly. 

And when the stranger had gone, Virginia 
knew. She was going to have a child. 
Flushing and paling she stood in her little 
adobe room, glorified now as from a visita- 
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tion. From the tumult shaking her welled a 
great thankfulness. As if in answer to her 
need had come the greatest love of all 
Motherhood. Life and love rising trium- 
phant from the ashes of her own dead love 
A child that would be hers, that would be 
hers alone. 

For a time the thought overwhelmed her. 
As by magic touch she woke, paced the 
room excitedly. All her dreams seemed 
springing to life again, infused with new 
blood. Work. She would work her fingers 
to the bone. So strong she felt, so filled 
with the power of love. But she must go 
away now, go quickly. With trembling 
haste she began sweeping her belongings 
together. 

Suddenly her hands faltered, she was as 
still as the very walls about her. Where 
should she go? An inquisitor seemed to 
rise and face her. Wherever she went, what 
would she be but a woman who had left 
her man? And what would her child be in 
the eyes of the world? Another thought 
struck her with cruel force. Not all hers, 
this child. Duart’s too. All her mother 
instinct rose in fierce protest. No, no. He 
need never know of the child. What would 
it be to him but another possession, another 
means to bend to his ends? Her child a 
slave to that passion for land? Never! 
Never! She would go to some quiet place 
and afterward . . . She caught her breath, 
stricken and cold. Suppose, when her hour 
of agony had struck, she should pass away 
leaving her child nameless and alone. 

Through the still hours of darkness as 
she wrestled in indecision, that thought 
faced her pitilessly. Before it every other 
argument went down. At sunrise her mind 
was made up. Supreme above all else rose 
the claims of her child. Duart? She 
shivered at thought of the fury of his face. 
His anger would be terrible. He might 
drive her from him. Well, like Hagar of old 
she could go forth alone. But he must know 
of the child she was bearing him. All the 
world must know. 


IGHT had already fallen when Virginia 

walked down the road from San Juan 
village. She had delayed her arrival pur- 
posely until after dark. Why, she scarcely 
knew. The power and the will to reason 
had gone from her, dissolved and dispersed 
by the heat of this purpose within her. 
Even when she turned into the lane she 
realized she had formed no picture of what 
her homecoming would be. 

The moon was up. It shone with a 
gleaming radiance on the fields of wheat; it 
shimmered on the orchard trees like a drift 
of white blossoms. The light from a single 
window leaped out at her. Her knees shook ; 
her very lips seemed parched with nervous- 
ness. Then her heart gave a great leap. 
She could see into the kitchen. Duart was 
there in his old place. Still and heavy as 
an image he sat, his eyes fixed on her 
empty chair. And something there was in 
his face that smote her, the feeling that she 
had died and gone out of his life forever. 

As though she had spoken he lifted his 
head. A cry broke from him, he rose, his 
towering height swaying back and forth, 
his eyes all wide and startled. She could 
see the violent heaving of his breast, the 
quivering of his lips. Did he take her for a 
ghost of the night? She could not move. 
Her heart beat too furiously. Then she 
heard him crying her name, clinging to it 
like something in mortal need. Silently she 
held out her hands. There was a blinding 
moment of him swaying toward her, of his 
eves aflame with a light that carried her 
back, back . . . Through her went a rush 
of happiness. His arms were about her, his 
lips on her brow, her eyes, her lips. Great 
sobs shook him, he was crying brokenly: 

“I didn’t take the land. I won’t never 
buy land—no more.” 

With a sweep of his great strength he 
lifted her, bore her across the threshold into 
the light of home. 
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To keep the supple softness... 
the yielding firmness of a youthful skin 


this much OLIVE OIL goes into every cake of Palmolive 








































Follow this beauty treatment. 
Use this soap rich in olive oil 
»» « twice a day... as experts 
advise. See how skin returns 
to the supple softness, the 
yielding firmness of youth. 


YOUTH is apt to forget... age is apt to 
ignore the importance of a firm, smooth, 
alluring skin. 

That’s dangerous and unnecessary. Because 
there 1s a very easy, very inexpensive way to 
protect the youth of your skin .. . to bring 
back the loveliness you may think you are 
losing as you grow older. 


Olive oil is the answer 


Doctors advise it for tender skin, from the 
very cradle up. Even before baby’s first bath 
comes an olive oil rub. And to keep skin 
soft, supple, smooth, experts insist that noth- 
ing—no beauty treatment known—can 
compare with olive oil. 

Mere beauty claims, you know, don’t make 
a beauty soap. A real beauty soap must have 
a known beauty ingredient. Olive oil is 
Palmolive’s ingredient. The test tube shows 
the exact amount we put into every cake. 

Tonight—stare the Palmolive way to a 
soft, youthfully firm skin. And remember— 
skin does not mean just face and neck—you 
must bathe in these rich, youth giving suds. 
Then watch—confidently—expectantly for 
the skin you desire. Smooth, lovely firm- 
ness that tells the world you are young... 
young...young! 
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me and thought it a fair swap. I'll hang the 
shawl on this bush and first one along the 
| road’ll know it. They'll take it to her.” 

She tossed it into the brush, but it dropped 
from bough to bough until Ben caught it. 
It draped back over his arm, seemed to 
cling there. 

“Come along,” 
sled from its hiding place. 

“T’m-—not—goin’.”’ 

He was still looking at the shawl, feeling 
it with his fingers, and he turned on his well 
foot and hobbled away. A hot word hissed 
in the air, and others followed, contempt, 
denunciation. Dazed but certain, he never 
looked back. 

His foot hurt him so that he had to rest 
| several times. At last he reached the clear- 
ing, and saw smoke billowing from the 
chimney. Mary had come home again! 
She would have found the money! 

He hobbled to the door, entered. The 
room was clouded with steam, and he 
| tossed the shawl on a hook before Mary 


Belle had pulled the long 
“Get on.” 


could see. He sniffed. 
“Bilin’ maple?” he said, trying to speak 
lightly. 


“Yes, Ben, for you.”” Mary was slumped 
on the bench by the fire, and had stockings 
drying. 

“You—you got wet?” 


He had glanced 


to the table and had seen that she had 
moved the money, so she knew. 

‘*Yes—I—there was slush in the 
middle . 2 


“The middle?’ * Ben was conscious of 
queer sensations, thrills. 


What’s in 
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FULL FLAVORED... 
RICHLY MELLOW 


allspice in a bag and place in the kettle. 
Bring the mixture to boiling point and 
simmer until tender. Remove the bag of 
spices, turn the mixture into sterilized jars 
and seal. 
Pickled Gherkins 
4 Quarts of small gherkins 
1 Cupful of salt 
2 Quarts of boiling water 
Carefully wash and wipe the cucumbers 
as soon as possible after they have been 
picked. Put them in a stone crock and 
cover with the salt dissolved in the boiling 
water. Let stand for three days, drain and 
| heat the brine to boiling point. Pour over 
the cucumbers and let stand again for three 
days. Repeat. Drain, cover the pickles with 
cold water and let stand for several hours. 
Drain again and cover with vinegar to which 
sugar and spices have been added. Use one 
cupful of sugar and one tablespoonful of 
mixed spices to one quart of vinegar and 
simmer the mixture together for five min- 
utes. Sugar may be omitted if a sour pickle 
is desired, and more may be added to make a 
| sweeter product. If more is desired, add 
one-half cupful daily until the desired sweet- 


particularly effective in building | oa obtained. 

up an inner resistance to colds, Oil Pickles 

throat and lung infections. 12 Cucumbers, 4 to 5 inches long 

Velveeta, because of its balanced 6 Medium, white onions 

Calcium and Phosphorus, is a 14 Cupful of salt 

safeguard against unsound teeth 2 Cupfuls of cold water 

and bones. 1 Teaspoonful of celery seed 

The protein of Velveeta is prec | 4 Cupful of mustard seed 

tically complete for the building 2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 

of firm flesh. 14 Cupful of salad oil 

Pasteurized, pack- ' 2 Cupfuls of vinegar 

aged, Velveeta is : le ties deceeeieees ede nies bn cones 

completely pro- Slice the cucumbers and onions in cross- 

tected until you wise slices. Arrange the vegetables and salt 

open it in your in layers and let stand overnight. Add the 

kitchen. water, stir well and drain off all of the liquid. 
| Add the remaining ingredients, mix well and 

| pack into clean jars. Seal and store in a cool 

place. 


The Food Committee of 

the American Medical 

Association has checked 
these points: 


Plain or cooked, Kraft Velveeta 
is as digestible as milk itself. 


In its balance of food elements, 
Velveeta is unique. 

Velveeta is rich in Vitamin A 
which comes in butter and 
cream, spinach and carrots. 


ATCH a whiff of that tanta- 
lizing aroma when your 
toasted Velveeta sandwich comes 
hot off the broiler. Bite into 
that mellow goodness. You 
can’t mistake the flavor of fine 
old Cheddar cheese—its linger- 
ing richness that delights your 
tongue. And you shouldn't 
overlook this fact: Kraft Velveeta 
is wonderfully nutritious—rich 
in precious food elements—di- 
gestible as milk itself! The Food 
Committee of the American 
Medical Association has a 
proved every statement in t 
o~ to the right. And so 
elveeta gets a nutritional ratin 
of plus, plus, plus! You shoul 
serve Velveeta often . You 
can spread it as you do butter, 
or slice it when it’s slightly 
chilled. Velveeta sandwiches 
toast perfectly. Velveeta sauce 
is marvelously smooth—pours 
like rich cream! For some 


Thus it promotes growth and is 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


i! 


— 





copy of “‘Cheese and Ways to 
Serve It.’" Address the Home 
Economics Department, Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Co. Limited, 147 
Velveeta recipes that are true St. Paul St., W., Montreal, P.Q. 
inspirations, write for a free Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 


KRAFT-PHENIX PRODUCTS | 


Cheese - Salad Dressing - Mayonnaise | 


Chili Sauce 
16 or 18 Large ripe tomatoes 
2 Large onions 
3 Red or green peppers 
| % to 24 Cupful of brown sugar 
1!% Tablespoonfuls of salt 
3 Tablespoonfuls of whole mixed 
spice 
2 Teaspoonfuls of celery seed 
2 Cupfuls of vinegar 
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“Yes, you--you wanted maple. I didn’t 
say, then, but you’d mentioned it afore and 
I'd been twice, across the ice and tapped a 
few trees. I got one bucket this mornin’, 
and set it back in the corner so’s you 
wouldn't notice, and I was goin’ to s’prise 
you.” 

“You Ben had visions of 
his frail, white-faced Mary, 
treacherous yellow ice, with water pooling in 
the centre of it, and slush rimming the 
pools, and wide cracks near the shore: saw 
her tramping ankle-deep in the soft snow, 
hacking at the trees with awkward hands, 
setting birch barks to catch the drip; saw 
her going again with the bucket, watching 
each thicket fearfully, hurrying, wet, tired, 
using all her strength . for him. And he 
the complaining one! 

“Mary,” he said queerly, brokenly. 

that'll be the sweetest maple I 
tasted.” 

She smiled up at him, her white face 
lifted to his, her blue eyes swimming with 


Ma: 


crossing 


“That 


ever 


loyalty. ‘I’m glad,’’ she whispered. 
Then she looked toward the table. ‘‘You 
you goin’ to stay?” 
Ben could only manage one word. “Yes.” 


“I’m glad."’ Mary’s thankfulness was in 
her voice. Then with timid nervousness she 
added. ‘Better not leave it lay, Ben. I—I 
don’t trust Belle.” 

He gathered up the gold pieces, and, 
through the steam clouds, bent and kissed 
Mary, kissed her tenderly. “I don’t either,” 
he said huskily. 


a Pickle P 


Continued from page 21 


Peel the tomatoes and cut in pieces. Peel 
the onions, wash and remove the seeds from 
the peppers and cut onions and peppers into 
small pieces. Add the sugar, salt, the spices 
tied in a bag and the vinegar. Boil for about 
two hours or until the mixture is sufficiently 
thick, stirring frequently to prevent scorch- 
ing. Pour into sterile jars and seal. 


Pickled Beans 
2 Quarts of string beans 
114 Cupfuls of vinegar 
114 Cupfuls of brown sugar 
224 Tablespoonfuls of mustard 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
34 Teaspoonful of turmeric 
14 Teaspoonful of celery seed 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
Wash the beans thoroughly, cut off the 
ends and remove the strings. Cut into 
suitable-sized pieces. Cook for fifteen min- 
utes in boiling salted water and drain thor- 
oughly. Mix together the sugar, mustard, 
flour and seasonings and gradually add the 
vinegar which has been heated to boiling 
Cook until the mixture thickens, add the 
drained beans and cook for five minutes. 
Turn into sterile jars and seal. 
Pickled Pears 
14 Peck of hard green pears 
11, Cupfuls of water 
114 Cupfuls of vinegar 
2 Pounds of brown sugar 
2 Ounces of whole cloves 
1 Ounce of stick cinnamon 
A little dried candied ginger 
Peel the pears and if they are large, cut 
them in halves. Stick two or three cloves in 
each piece. Cook together the water, vin- 
egar, brown sugar and the remaining cloves 
and cinnamon tied in a cheesecloth bag for 
ten minutes. Add the pears and cook for 
about twenty minutes or until tender, but 
not soft. 
Pickled Watermelon Rind 
3 Pounds of prepared watermelon 
rind 
5 Cupfuls of sugar 
2 Cupfuls of vinegar 
1 Cupful of water 
1 Tablespoonful of cinnamon (whole) 
1 Tablespoonful of cloves (whole) 
1 Tablespoonful of allspice (whole) 
1 Lemon 
Remove the green skin and all of the 
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first fruits of the year, pineapple and rhubarb 
otter a most delicious conserve, easily made, 
and very popular with men-folk. 


3 Cupfuls (114 pounds) of 
any desired combination 
of fruits 

14 Package (1! pounds) of 
seeded raisins 
Grated rind of one orange 

1 Cupful of nut meats, 

finely chopped 
Juice of one lemon (if fruit 
lacks tartness) 

5 Cupfuls (214 pounds) of 
sugar 

14 Cupful of liquid pectin 


Home Discoveries 


To discourage mildew in the bread box, 
after it has been properly washed and 
sunned, dust baking soda in the bottom 
and about the corners before you line it 
with clean paper. This should be done 
before each new baking is put away. 
Mrs. G. D. Bruce, Admiral, Sask. 


An Altractive Shoe Box 


When one has limited closet space, a 
good receptacle for shoes, to keep them off 
the floor and free from dust can be easily 
made by the housewife herself. Procure a 
strong box from a grocery or shoe store of a 
size most convenient for your room and 
needs: one about two feet long, fifteen 
inches wide and fifteen inches high is sug- 
gested. Now leave one long side open. This 
will be the front. Lay the box on one side 
and use the boards taken from the open 
side to make a division from end to end 
equidistant from top and bottom. Nail a 
narrow strip across each end on which the 
shelf may rest and be securely fastened by 
glue or small nails. This forms a shelf on 
which several pairs of shoes, rubbers or 
other unsightly articles may be placed. 
Now cover the ends, pad the top, covering 
it also with a pretty chintz or cretonne in 
colors to harmonize with the furnishings of 
your bedroom. Make two frills for the 
front, tacking the one to the upper edge of 
the box and the other to the front edge of 
the shelf, making the upper frill of a suf- 
ficient width to cover the tacked edge of the 
lower frill. You now have a pretty seat 
for your bedroom, and a useful shoe closet 
which may be moved at will for cleaning 
purposes. Handles may be placed at the 
ends if desired, and cushions added for 
backing. One could be made for the kitchen 
even more easily from an orange crate stood 
on end with the shelves crosswise. This 
would be useful, especially where there is a 
large family, to hold their mitts and other 
garments.—Mrs. Chas. Martin, Mount 
Elgin, Ontario. 


Brightening the Kitchen 


I wonder how many women realize how 
much can be done by the judicious use of 
oilcloth, colored bias tape and glue. May | 
tell you what I have done in my own small 
kitchen? The color scheme is pale blue and 
daffodil yellow. 

The curtains on the small window over 
the sink are edged in blue bias tape, their 
tie-backs made of alternate bands of blue 
and yellow tape fagotted together with 
colored thread. The plant pots have covers 
of yellow oilcloth edged with blue bias tape, 
and a potholder is made of yellow oilcloth 
and bound in blue tape. I always keep a 
small pad and pencil hung in a convenient 
place for articles one finds out of stock. 
This I covered with yellow oilcloth and 
bound with contrasting tape. 

Having no cellar I needed extra cupboards 
in the kitchen. These were made of packing 
cases with built-in shelves. Instead of the 
usual faded chintz curtains which take the 
place of doors, I had cream-colored oilcloth 
tacked in place, the sides and ends bound in 
blue bias tape. I cut out a flowered design 


Prepare fruits according to directions in| 
the jam recipe for each particular fruit. This 
would include pre-cooking, in such recipes 
as the short boil method, required. Measure 
fruits, or fruits and juices, nuts, raisins, 
orange rind, lemon juice and sugar into 
large kettle. Mix. Bring toa full rolling boil 
over hottest fire, stirring constantly before 
and while boiling. Boil hard one minute 
Remove from fire and stir in pectin. Then 
stir and skim by turns for just five minutes 
to cool slightly, to prevent floating fruit 
Pour quickly. Cover hot conserve with film 
of hot paraffin; when conserve is cold, cover 
with one-eighth-inch hot parattin. Roll 
glass to spread paratfin on sides. Makes 
about nine eight-ounce jars, 


of blue and yellow oilcloth and appliquéd 
them on with fine black wool. Then for my 
table, I made a cloth of cream oilcloth, 
bound it with blue tape and put on the 
same flowered appliqués as on the cupboard 
fronts. —Mrs. Baker, Cormorant Lake, Man. 


Gravy Coloring 


Sometimes the gravy is white and color- | 
less. I used to be in despair over it, as 
nearly everyone prefers a rich colored brown 
gravy. It seems to taste better. I now 
make a coloring which I find so efficient 
and easy to make, that I am passing it on. 
Put a cupful of granulated sugar into a pan 
and let it boil until almost black—about 
five minutes then add one cupful of boiling 
water and let it boil until it is about the| 
consistency of molasses. This will keep 
indefinitely and is always ready for use. | 
Add a spoonful to the gravy—it does not 
affect the flavor. It can also be added to | 
pudding sauces, and is good for light cake 
and makes the icing a delicious flavor and 
color. Use vanilla with it for cake. —Mrs. 
B., Winnipeg, Man. 


A Packing Hint 


When packing a pleated skirt, cut the 
foot from an old silk stocking and draw the | 
skirt through the leg part, lay it flat and 
then the skirt will not crush in any way. = 
Mrs. I. Gray, West Toronto, Ont. | 


When Boiling Rice 


When boiling rice add a few drops of 
lemon juice in the water. This separates 
the kernels and makes the rice white and 
fluffy.—Mrs. A. Mander, Peterborough, | 
Ont. 





When You Preserve 


When covering the tops of jars of jelly | 
with paraffin wax, I first lay a clean string 
across the top and pour the paraffin over it. | 
Then when I wish to remove the wax, I pull | 
the ends of the string and it is removed | 
easily. —N. M., Oxbow, Sask. 


To Bleach Clothes 


One of the safest and most economical 
ways of bleaching clothes is by using raw | 
eggshells. ‘These should be saved by placing 
them in a white sugar sack. When suf 
ficiently dry, crush and place them in your 


boiler next wash day. They will make linen | ee 
beautifully white and can be used several Cc 
times before renewing.—Mrs. D. I. Red 

wood, Sexsmith, Alta. 


A Pressing Cushion 


A pressing cushion is very handy when 
you are ironing a coat sleeve. For making 
this cushion, take a piece of material twenty 
inches by twenty-eight inches, fold it and | 
cut an oval ten inches by fourteen inches. | 
Sew the two pieces but leave an opening and 
fill the cushion with rags or cotton batting | 
and sew the opening up. The cushion is| 
then ready for ironing. For ironing a coat | 
sleeve it is slipped inside the armhole of the 
sleeve and will prevent wrinkles.— Mrs. 
J. O., Winnipegosis, Man. 
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“Though it costs only half as much 
I like it twice as well” 


CotcaTE’s costs me half what some people pay 
for toothpaste. And I’m saving these quarters 
because of something my dentist told me. ‘Judy,’ 
said he, ‘toothpaste can clean—nothing else. Now 
the best one I know of is Colgate’s. Those people 
have studied how to clean teeth for thirty years. Not 
how to cure—that’s my job—but how to clean teeth 
thoroughly and honestly. So my advice to you is 
not to pay out money for fancy-sounding claims— 
because Colgate’s does all that any toothpaste can 
do.’ That seemed sensible to me. So—frankly, if 
Colgate’s cost ¢wice as much, I'd still like it, But 
since it costs only a quarter—I like it ¢w7ce as well.” 






This seal signifies that the composition of the 
product has been submitted to the Council an 
‘that the claims bave been found acceptabse to 


MADE IN CANADA the Council, 
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Twice crisped—T wice as 
tempting and delicious 





Children everywhere vote 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice their favourites. Now 
these delicious grains are 
‘made even more crisp and 
more delicious. 


ye you looking for a different 
cereal ? Something that child 
ren won't have to be coaxed to 
eat? Then try the new Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

You'll find them twice as crisp 
as ever before. Twice as delicious. 
Because of a new process that 
crisps them... crisps them again 
... then hustles them piping hot 
into the new Seal Krisp package. 
And so they come to you as fresh 
as the instant they were shot 
from guns! 

Always Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice have been children’s 
first choice. “Because they taste 
better.” This is the reason why 
children everywhere have chosen 
Puffed Grains out of 11 leading 
ready-to-eat cereals as 
“the cereals we like 


best.” 


Now they’re even 
more delicious, more 
ideal for child feeding 
than before. No other 
cereal brings you 
Nature’s health grains 








Amazingly 
rich in nourishment! 


In spite of their crisp daintiness 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are amazingly rich in nourish- 
ment. A generous dish of Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice, with milk or 
cream and sugar, is greater in energy 
value than 4 or 5 slices of bacon, a 
baked potato, or a lamb chop. Serve 
Puffed Grains for breakfast, lunch or 
supper... whenever you want sub- 
stantial nourishment at an economical 
price. 





with every food cell steam- 
exploded to perfect digestibility. 
No other cereal brings children 
nourishing rice and wheat in such 
tempting form. 

Get the new Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice at your grocer’s today. 
You'll find everybody in the family 
more interested in breakfast! 

Another Quaker pro- 
duct ... Quaker Corn 
Flakes. ..guaranteed by 
us to be the best flavour- 
ed corn flake. Only corn 
flake which is wax- 
wrapped and triple- 
sealed. Only corn flake 
with the sun Vitamin D, 


Made in Canada by THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Quaker Puffed Wheat a. Puffed Rice 








| pink pulp from the melon rind and cut into 
!chunks about one inch long and one-half 
Cover with a solution of salt 
and water—two tablespoonfuls of salt to 
one quart of water—-and let stand overnight. 
Drain, cover with fresh water and boil until 
tender. Mix the vinegar, water, sugar and 
the spices tied in a bag, add the thinly sliced 


linch thick. 
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lemon and boil together for five minutes. 
Add the drained watermelon pieces and 
cook until they are transparent. Remove 
the lemon and spice bag. Turn into clean 
hot jars and seal. 

N.B. If a darker pickle is desired, use 
ground spices, varying the amounts to suit 
personal preferences. 





Tested Recipes from the Institute? 


old method, much juice was lost through 


MODERN JELLY-MAKING 


from the old days when the chate- 
laine’s diary told of serving venison with 
| wild grape jelly, to our modern delicacies 
ithat have the flavor of fresh, ripe fruit. 
Grandmother always used underripe fruit 
| to make her jellies, for in those days there 
| were no great kitchens with trained cooks 
‘and scientists spending years to find out 
|exactly what makes jelly jell. Now the 
| scientist knows that pectin, a substance 
| found in the fleshy pulp of fruit, is what 
|makes the sparkling, tender food we call 
| jelly. 
| Jelly-making is really the fine art of 
extracting the pectin from the fruit pulp to 
obtain the flavor of the fresh fruit. Some 
fruits contain more pectin than others and 
jell more easily, but as fruits become ripe, 
juicier, and reach their full flavor, they lose 
much of this jelly-making substance. That 
is why the old recipes specified underripe 
fruit for jelly-making, because by a process 
of long boiling the pectin could, with some 
| fruits and favorable conditions, be concen- 
|trated to make jelly. But flavor was 
| sacrificed for the jelly. 
| Then grandmother, after long hours of 
'straining and stewing over a hot stove, 
|could not always be sure of her jelly, and 
ishe always “‘sunned” it for twenty-four 
hours to help it “‘set.’’. But today, delicious 
jams and jellies are made in a very short 
| time by adding pectin to the juices of fresh, 
| ripe fruit. 

All the gamble and waste is taken out of 
the fine, old art when the carefully worked- 
out recipes of the short boil method are 
followed. This means, too, jellies of finer 
texture, much superior flavor, infinite 
variety, and at a lower cost. 

The jellies are tender because. instead of 
long boiling which toughens jellies, liquid 
pectin is added at precisely the right moment 
to combine with the fruit syrups. The flavor 

|of the fresh, ripe fruit is obtained since only 
fully ripe, fresh fruit is used, and the two 
| minutes boiling does not spoil that fresh 
| tang as the former hour and a half cooking 
'did. By adding liquid pectin to any fruit 
| deficient in it, delicious jelly can be made, 
'and so almost every fruit or combination of 
fruits is now used. 

Jelly-making costs are reduced by the 
‘short boil method because there is abso- 
| lutely no waste—no ‘‘poor batch” to throw 
|out or boil over, adding more sugar. The 
| saving of time is great and so valuable that it 
| may not be calculated in dollars and cents, 
and then fuel costs are greatly lowered— 
from one and one-half hours to just a few 
minutes. But the surprising part is that 
nearly twice as many jars of jelly are 
obtained by the short boil method as by the 
old longer boil way. This is again due to 
economy of shorter cookine period as, in the 


JP icom the ota is a tradition in Canada 





evaporation. 

Good cooking depends basically on good 
recipes carefully and accurately followed. 
Men and women who spend years working 
out the shortest, most economical way to 
get the finest results in cooking, complete 
the recipe for the benefit of home-makers 
the world over. And they know that no 
mere guesswork at the last moment will 
improve the product. 

Just before the fresh fruits come in, and 
the pantry shelves are a little bare, the 
clever housewife can bring delicious ‘‘new”’ 
jellies for the breakfast sweet, or pastry 
garnish. 


Grape Jelly From Bottled Juice 


1 Pint bottle (2 cupfuls) of 
grape juice 
3 Cupfuls (114 pounds) of 
sugar 
14 Cupful of liquid pectin 
Measure grape juice and sugar into a 
large saucepan, stir, and bring to a boil. 
Stir in liquid pectin and bring again to a 
full, rolling boil. Boil half minute. Remove 
from fire, let stand one minute, skim, pour 
quickly. Cover hot jelly with film of hot 
paraffin. When jelly is cold, cover with 
one-eighth-inch of hot paraffin. Roll glass to 
spread paraffin on sides. Makes about five 
eight-ounce jars. 
A strawberry jam that retains the color 
and flavor of the fresh, ripe fruit is made 
from the following recipe: 


414 Cupfuls (about 2 pounds) 
solidly packed, sliced 
berries 

7 Cupfuls (3 pounds) of sugar 
1, Cupful of liquid pectin 


Use only fully ripened berries—the recipe 
requires about two quarts. Cut small or 
medium berries in halves lengthwise, large 
berries in quarters. Measure berries and 
sugar into large kettle, mix, and bring to a 
full rolling boil over hottest fire. Stir 
constantly before and while boiling. Boil 
hard three minutes. Remove from fire and 
stir in liquid pectin. Then stir and skim by 
turn for just five minutes to cool slightly, to 
prevent floating fruit. Pour quickly. Cover 
hot jam with hot paraffin, and re-seal when 
cold. The above recipe makes nine to ten 
eight-ounce jars. 

The jam is a beautiful color and the 
sliced berries hang suspended, full and red, 
in the jam—a truly appetizing morning 
“sweet” for winter days, or a tempting gift 
to a sick friend. 

One of the finest recipes is for fruit 
conserve which offers each housewife an 
individual recipe, as she may choose any 
combination of fruits, or fruits and juices, 
fresh, canned, dried or bottled. For the 
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At the Movies 


Continued from page 4 


with his daughter Ruth, to Washington. 
He becomes a national power in the fight 
for public ownership of utilities. His 
enemies, unable to reach him in any other 
way, try one of the local vamps—Karen 
Morley, a very charming actress. But 
Barrymore falls in love with her, marries 
her, and is afterward betrayed by her to 
his enemies. How he meets the situation is 
one of those things which should be left for 
you to find out. The picture is a fairly 
interesting one; with Barrymore as its 
focal point. Just what idea of Washington’s 
“goings-on” it will give the public, remains 
to be seen. 

Something new in movie stories is given 
in ‘“Unashamed,”’ which tells of a brother 
and sister’s devotion to each other. While 
only an ordinary entertainment picture, 
“Unashamed”’ has the interest of developing 
a new theme. Helen Twelvetrees, daughter 
of a New York millionaire, is idolized by 
her young brother, played by Robert Young, 
who appeared recently in ‘The Wet Parade’”’ 
and ‘“‘New Morals for Old.’’ Helen falls 
violently in love with a fortune hunter, 
who, when their marriage is forbidden, 
takes the girl to a hotel overnight and then 
threatens a scandal over it, unjJess her 
father will permit the marriage. Dick 
shoots the man and is arrested. The girl, 
filled with hatred and resentment, goes on 
the witness stand and wrecks the “‘self- 
defense’’ story that is being told for her 
brother by stating that her brother shot 
the man “without provocation.”’ Soon after 
she realizes, a little late in the day, that he 
is silent over the cause of the shooting to 
save her reputation, and instantly puts on 
such a show of modernism in her testimony 
regarding her relations to the dead man 
that her brother is acquitted. 

Not a very inspiring or important film, 
but at least it develops a new theme. 


HOSE of you who have admired Herbert 

Marshall in his group of English pictures, 
in which he played opposite his wife, Edna 
Best, will watch with interest for Marlene 
Dietrich’s new picture ‘“The Blonde Venus,”’ 
for Marshall is one of the featured players. 
A year or so ago Edna Best left Hollywood, 
as she was lonely for her husband in New 
York. Now Mr. Marshall is playing in 
Hollywood, and it will be interesting to see 
what the famous Von Sternberg direction 
will do to his acting. While a charming 
individual, Marshall is usually rather 
mannered and formal, but Von Sternberg 
has a genius for bringing naturalness and 
grace to his players. 

Another picture of unusual interest is 
“Lily Christine,’ the popular novel by that 
lady’s writer, Michael Arlen. Corinne 
Griffith is the star, and plays with Colin 
Clive, of “Journey’s End” and ‘‘Franken- 
stein’’—an unusual combination in hero and 
heroine. 








MOTHERHOOD 


by Edna Jaques 


I am the Keeper of Life, 
In my body secure; 
Holding the seed of the race, 
Eternal and pure. 
One with the tides and the moon, 
In their waxing and wane; 
Paying the price of creation, 
In sweating and pain. 


. wrong, and true love right. The story was 


In “Blondie of the Follies’’ Marion Davies | 
has another typical rdle—the sort of thing 
she did in ‘Polly of the Circus.’’ The story 
concerns two shop girls, brought up in a 
tenement—Marion Davies and the glam- 
orous Billie Dove. Their ways separate; 
Marion sticks to the virtue of an honest 
pay roll, while Billie travels the path to a 
luxurious apartment supplied by Robert 
Montgomery. She brings shabby Marion to 
her flat where she meets Montgomery and 
falls in love with him, not realizing the true 
situation. When she discovers the truth 
she ‘‘emotes’’ violently, sends Montgomery 
out of her life—he goes to Europe—and gets 
a job in the “Follies” where she makes the 
meteoric rise to fame that is actually true of 
her own life. Billie Dove who is working 
with her in the Follies, bitterly jealous of 
Montgomery’s love for Marion, purposely 
lets go her hold of the girl in an intricate 
act, and she is flung into the audience—an 
exciting moment in the film. Doctors tell 
her that her back is broken, and that she 
will never walk again. Montgomery comes | 
to tell her he really loves her, but she sends 
him away without telling him her con- 
dition. Peering out of the window she sees 
Billie Dove sending him back to her; and in 
a panic gets up and runs across the room to 
hide. The fade-out proves the doctors 
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written by Frances Marion of “Emma” 
fame, and with Marion Davies’ trained skill 
and Montgomery’s flair for impudent acting, 
proves an enjoyable evening’s entertain- 
ment, even though it is nothing more than 
routine work. 


OHN GILBERT has written his own 

scenario in “‘Downstairs,” and has com- 
pletely reversed his usual réle in that he 
plays the part of an arch villain. The story 
is laid in the Tyrol in one of the romantic 
movie castles, and concerns the turmoil that 
one absolutely unscrupulous man can cause 
in any group. Hedda Hopper and Olga 
Baclanova, two graceful actresses, are the 
two titled ladies who fall victims to Gilbert’s 
machinations for blackmail, for in his réle 
of new chauffeur at the castle he manages to 
discover everything that is going on. He 
almost breaks up the marriage of the young 
servant, Anna, played by Virginia Bruce, 
and Albert, played by Paul Lukas, but is 
drowned in a vat of wine, in a truly historical 
manner, for his misdeeds. The story gives 
John Gilbert an excellent opportunity, and 
being written for himself, is probably the 
type of part he likes best. When he began 
his film career, he wanted to be a writer 
rather than an actor, and wrote some suc- 
cessful scenarios, for Hope Hampton, star 
of the silent films. His scenario for ‘“The 
Last of the Mohicans,” incidentally, put on 
the screen map a promising young director 
Clarence Brown, who later directed Gilbert 
in “Flesh and the Devil,” and who is today 
one of the big names in Hollywood. 


Fashioned to mold in my body 
The young of the race; 
I am the earth and the sea 
Reflecting His face. 
Fertile and rich as the sod, 
And as eager for birth; 
Forever, eternally one 
With the tides and the earth. 
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Sizes 
2'/ to 10 
Widths 
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These "DIFFERENT" Shoes by Blachford will 
give new symmetry and beauty to YOUR feet. 
Each shoe is scientifically crafted to fit 
smoothly, comfortably, and to softly SLEN- 
DERIZE the foot. These charming shoes im- 
prove your ensemble and give EASE to the 


miles. You can 


Blachfords. 


SMILE when 


you wear 


Sold in Exclusive Shops Throughout Canada 


BLACHFORD SHOE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 





Your old sweeper 
is out of date! 





2 The new “Hi-Lo” Bissell gets 

more dirt! Brush forms perfect 
contact with any surface. 

2 Usefulness doubled! Sweeps 
linoleums as well as all rugs and 

carpets. p 

No more hard bearing down on 

4 handle. Easy, one-hand move- 

ment. 





Takes But Little 
Parking Space 
This Bissell 
ui de andanea 
furniture like a 
ar in tra 









For $5.75 and up you can get 
every one of these 3 tremendous 
advantages of the new Bissell 


HE new Bissell is an any-surface 
sweeper. Its “Hi-Lo” Brush gets 
more dirt—in one-fourth less time. 
Sweeps bare floors, linoleums, as well 
as heaviest rugs and carpets. No more 
bearing down on handle; just easy, one- 
hand movement is all that is required. 
Here we show the /ower, lighter 
“Apartment” Bissell. Built lower, 
lighter and a trifle shorter, this new 
Bissell gets under and around furni- 
ture like a small car in traffic and takes 
but little parking space. 

Regardless of what other cleaning 
equipment you own, you need a modern 
Bissell, too. ‘Hi-Lo’ (ball-bearing) 
Bissells start at $5.75 (only 25 cents 
higher in West). Ask your furniture, 
hardware or department store to show 
you. Look for “‘Hi-Lo” on the sweeper 
case. Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. of 
Canada, Limited. Factory: Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 


™ BISSELL 
SWEEPER 2,0) 
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Just a 
Little 
Fellow 


How carefully you safe- 
guard his food, his rest, his 
play—for you want him to 
grow up the strongest, 
healthiest boy in the land. 


Of course, you worry when 
he doesn’t want to eat. 
And that is why we are 
reminding you of 


Kellogg’s 

Rice 

Krispies 
Delicious, toasted rice 
bubbles that actually 
crackle in milk or cream. 
The snapping and popping 
fascinates youngsters .. . 
watch them eat! 


And Kellogg’s Rice Kris- 
pies are one of the best of 
cereals for children. Nour- 
ishing. Yet so easy to 
digest. Fine for any meal. 


Always oven-fresh in the 
red-and-green package 
with the sealed WAXTITE 
inside bag. Made by 


Kellogg in London, Ont. 
Quality guaranteed. 





FOR THE CHILDREN: Tune in Kellogg's 
SINGING LADY every afternoon except Saturdays 
and Sundays at 5.30 Eastern Time over WJZ, WLW, 
WBAL, KDKA,* WBZ,* WBZA.* WGAR, WJR. 
Songs and stories children love. *When available. 


enero 





GAY “FINGER-TIP” TOWELS 


No. C122—In colored linen, these charm- 
ing little towels add greatly to the appear- 
ance of your bathroom. [|m the set photo- 
graphed, the iris is stamped on sunny yellow, 
the nosegay on green, and the basket on 
blue linen. But we can supply any com- 
bination of the designs and linens desired. 
One end only is to be single hemstitched 
and fringed. Size 12 x 18 inches, price 25 
cents each. Cottons for working basket or 
iris design 5 cents; for the nosegay ten cents. 


AN APPLIQUE LUNCHEON SET 


No. C124—One of the most charming 
luncheon sets, this in green linen with yellow 
plums; or in yellow linen with green plums. 
Although the model above is hemstitched 
by hand, instructions are sent for a simple 
decorative hem for those who do not want 
to go to that trouble. The 36-inch luncheon 
cloth and 4 serviettes, price $1.65. Cottons 
for working 20 cents. 


MONOGRAMMED CUSHION 


No. C125—Particularly suited for the 
car, a man’s chair or chesterfield, this 
tailored cushion has decorative initials 
stamped on brown or black art felt. Size 
18 x 22 inches. Front and back and cotton 
for working, price $1.00. Cushion form can 
be supplied, price 60 cents. Be sure to 
state colors. 





A ROSE TRELLIS CUSHION 


No. C125—You’ll be amazed 
at the little work necessary to 
make this good-looking cushion. 
The small cross stitch design 
looks almost as effective as real 
petit point, and is very simply 
done. The ribbon trellis is 
quickly machined over dotted 
lines. Please state color com- 


All prices include postage. Please send remittance by postal note or money order, 








Write for 
Free 
Catalogue 
with scores 
of other 
ideas. 


bination desired—green taffeta with mauve | 
trellis and shaded yellow roses; or rose taffeta | 
with green trellis and shaded yellow roses; or | 
black taffeta with green trellis and shaded | 
rose cotton for roses. Size 14 x 17 inches. | 


Cushion front and back, ribbon for trellis, | Three-in-One Oil Co., Windsor, Ortario 


and cottons for working, price complete | 
$1.35. Cushicn form can be supplied at 50c. | 


Scores of other designs and a free 
catalogue sent on request. 


A QUAINT TEAPOT 
HANDLE 


No. 121—For the tea- 
pot handle that gets | 
uncomfortably hot, this 
gay little parrot is a 
delightful cure. Stamped 
on green farmer satin, 
front and back alike, and 
with plain lining, Poll is 
to be worked in bright 
yellow and red chain | 
stitch. Price 35 cents. 
Cottons to work 5 cents. | 


or, if in cash please send by registered mail. If sending cheque kindly add 15 
cents exchange, to Miss Le Cerf, The Chatelaine, 142 University Ave., Toronto. 





STOP TARNISH 
AS YOU DUST! 


Here’s the time-saving way 
to keep 
lamps and brassware free 
from both rust and tarnish. 


metal furniture, 


And it is just as easy as 
dusting! 

Dampen any soft cloth 
with 3-in-One Oil, and rub it 
over the metal. See how it 
cleans and brightens? 

Three fine oils, blended in 
3-in-One to make it a good 
lubricant for all household 
devices, also make it give 
this extra protection. Handy 
cans and bottles. All stores. 


'3*IN*ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 





ROUGE and LIPSTICKS 


In five glorious and radiant modern 


shades of artistic perfection. The 
new Rubens indelible Lipstick, in 
round case, at 60c. The Gitane 
Lipstick, in flat case, at $1.00 and 
the Olympic double size lipstick, 
in thegold enanzled case at $1.50 
form, with the Rouge Pastel, in 
beautiful Chinese lacquer box, and 
Coty Face Powder, in the twelve 
true intensifying shades, the com- 
plete secret of perfect make-up. 
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The Beginnings of Beauty 


Continued from page 26 


use a quick-melting cleansing cream before 
washing at night. Wipe it off, and then 
wash with a mild pure soap and lukewarm 
water, using the palms of the hands. Rinse 
with lukewarm and finally dash cold water 
over the face. It is unlikely that your skin 
will require a tonic as yet. A light dusting 
of powder will remove the shininess and 
protect the skin, too, from dust and dirt. 
Be certain, though, that the powder is pure 
and fine, and that the puff is always scrup- 
ulously clean. Absorbent cotton is really 
the best thing to use at home for applying 
your powder. Use a clean piece of it each 
time. If you want the powder to stay on 
for any length of time, or if you are going 
out into the cold or into the sun, smooth a 
little good hand lotion into the skin before 
powdering. 

Then there is the question of rouge and 
lipstick. Is it necessary? Well, in most 
cases it isn’t—not because you are too 
young but because teen-age skins are usually 
sufficiently lovely in themselves with a 
natural bloom that hasn’t yet worn off. 
Even if the cheeks have little color, there 
is often a certain transparent glow that 
would be completely spoiled by artificial 
coloring. Seventeen- and eighteen-year olds 
may find that the tiniest touch of a good 
cream rouge will add interest to their eyes, 
and in the evening for party occasions a 
little will usually improve their appearance. 
And of course, a touch of natural looking 
lipstick will heighten the color of pale lips. 
Don’t—that word again!—go in for bizarre 
effects, though. Choose a rouge that is the 
same color as your own cheeks when they 
are flushed, and a lipstick to match exactly. 

Above all, be natural. It is foolish to 
strive to pattern oneself on an utterly 
different type. If you are small and fair 
with large blue-grey eyes, be thankful that 
you are petite and appealing and dress to 
suit yourself. If you are tall and willowy, 
praise heaven that you’ve been given the 
kind of figure that can wear smart clothes. 
If you are neither of these, play up to the 
good features you possess and forget about 
the prominent nose or the large mouth, or 
whatever else it is that worries you. You'll 
find that the unpromising feature may turn 
out to be a distinctive, even a charming 
asset, if you concentrate on the texture of 
your skin, the sheen of your hair, and— 
prosaic but true—the pleasantness of your 
expression. 

And now we come to an _ unpleasant 
condition of the skin that is quite prevalent 
among boys and girls of teen age. When 
the face breaks out in pimples it may be 
due to faulty diet, or it may be the direct 
result of heavy cramming for examinations. 
But, on the other hand, acne frequently 
shows itself among those who are in excellent 
health. And in these cases it is either due 
to internal gland trouble or local infection 
of the skin. In time, the condition will clear 
away, but you can hasten its departure, and 
at the same time guard against the scars it 
may leave behind, by giving it the correct 
care. And the first word of caution in its 
treatment is: Do not on any account pick 
indiscriminately at the pimples. Leave 
them alone. And don’t load your face with 
any sort of ointment just because it happens 
to be labelled ‘‘healing.” There are special 
acne lotions and creams made, which you 
can use. Or you can get your doctor to 
prescribe a preparation especially for you. 

While cleansing and nourishing creams 
are necessary for a normally healthy skin, 
they should not be used on one that is sick. 
Pure, bland soap and lukewarm water are 
all the cleansing the face requires. Wash 
with the palms of the hands and rinse first 
with lukewarm, then with cold water. 
Don’t dry the skin, but while it is still 
moist pat on a mild skin tonic with a piece 
of absorbent cotton. Finally, before you 
go to bed, apply your acne cream or lotion, 
and in the morning repeat the whole treat- 
ment. Be sure that the powder used is 
absolutely pure, and if rouge is used at all, 


use a cream rouge rather than a dry rouge. 
Follow the same treatment if the condition 
makes its appearance on the arms, neck and 
back. 

If there is reason to believe that diet is 
at fault, or if the system is sluggish, then 
cut down on the starches and sweets you 
eat, and concentrate on fresh fruits and 
green vegetables. Remember, too, those 
eight or ten glasses of water a day. They're 
even more important than the proverbial 
apple. Give your skin all the daily care it 
requires, and you will be repaid later on 
when the eruptions clear and leave it smooth 
and unblemished. 

Take good care, too, of your hair and 
hands. Wash your hair either with a special 
shampoo or with a good soap, flaked into 
tiny pieces and melted in boiling water to 
form a jelly. Soap used in cake form 
directly on the hair leaves a substance 
behind it that is practically impossible to 
remove with rinsing. Brush it regularly 
night and morning for two or three minutes 
and if you wave it, use steam to set the 
waves each night, adding a waving lotion 
once or twice a week. 

Hands tell so much more about us than 
we realize. But if you keep them smooth 
and the nails well shaped and clean, they'll 
tell only nice things. Use an orange stick 
wrapped with a scrap of absorbent cotton 
and dipped in a liquid nail bleach, a cuticle 
remover, or peroxide, to keep the inside of 
the nails immaculate. 

“Craziness!” said the voice next doors 


Maybe it is when it is carried to such | 


lengths as twelve-year-old permanents. But 
give childhood its due and it will repay you 
in the years of loveliness that stretch ahead. 


Beauty Questions and Answers 


AN you advise me about the care of hair 

that has been permanently waved? How 
soon after having the permanent should the 
hair be shampooed and set? I had a very good 
permanent, but one week after getting it, I had 
it shampooed and set, and after this it was 
not nearly as wavy or pretty. I had hoped my 
hair would hold the wave well because it is 
not oily and has a slight natural wave. Did 
I have it shampooed and reset too soon after 
having the permanent? Should a waving 
lotion be used in the setting of hair that is 
permanently waved? The operator who gave 
me the permanent in setting it immediately 
afterward, used no lotion but only water. 
I liked the resulting wave very much. But 
the operator who reset my hair a week later 
used a great deal of waving lotion (green). 
I wonder tf this lotion was responsible for 
taking some of the curl out. Should per- 
manently waved hair be brushed? 


FF YOUR HAIR is in good condition, 
there is no reason why you should not 
have had a satisfactory permanent. I think 
the trouble lies in the resetting you are 
having. It is not that the waving lotion 
would take the wave out of the hair, but 
certain poor grade wave lotions do detract 
from the life and lustre of the hair, and do 
make the hair look flat and dull. It isn’t a 
permanent condition, of course, and if you 
change your operator and get one whom 
you are satisfied will give you a nice water 
wave, I am sure that your hair will look 
just as well as it did immediately you had 
the permanent. 

Most permanents look their best after 
they have been reset a couple of times. The 
hair then begins to fall in a natural-looking 
wave. Ask your operator what the waving 
lotion she puts on your hair contains. If 
it is a vegetable compound containing 
quince seed or flax seed, it will be absolutely 
harmless. Practically every hairdressing 
establishment uses a waving lotion in 
preference to water now. Water, unless it 
is soft water or rain water, is not good for 
the hair if allowed to dry on. Why don’t 
you go back to the operator who gave you 
your permanent and have her set the wave 


The girl who Wins her 
BEAUTY CONTEST 


is the girl with 


a Lovely Skin 





‘*It started out as a restful cruise, but like every occasion 
in life, it turned out to be a Beauty Contest. As she played 
deck tennis, dined, danced—this girl won. For her skin 
was soft and lovely — exquisite as a flower.’’ 


LOVELY skin is priceless. A 
Avy to you and a delight to 
others. Yet the most exquisite skin 
is quick to show neglect. It is so 
easy to keep your skin in fresh, 
well-toned condition. And so diffi- 
cult to recapture a charming com- 
plexion once it is lost. 

Pore-deep cleanliness—the use 
of the finest of all beauty soaps— 
gentle Calay—is the first step in 


For women, life is a daily 
Beauty Contest that never 
ends. You must constantly 
appear at your best, face the 
world with a fresh, immac- 
ulate skin. Start today to use 
gentle Calay—the Soap of 
Beautiful Women! 





Calay’s rich creamy lather, a 
soft cloth and warm water is the 
way to clean, fresh skin. Rinse 
well with cold water. A simple, 
inexpensive beauty treatment. 





This is delicate Calay. Its creamy- 
whiteness greets your eye from its 
new green and yellow wrapper. 
Calay is now sealed in Cellophane. 


the care of your precious skin. 

Calay, the Soap of Beautiful 
Women, is the safest skin soap in 
the world! It’s free from coloring 
matter—free from drying ‘‘chalki- 
ness.”’ Its creamy-white lather is 
so soft and soothing—such a lux- 
urious and inexpensive beauty 
treatment. Buy a dozen cakes of 
Calay today, and let your skin 


blossom forth in natural loveliness! 
Copr. 1982, Procter & Gamble Co., Ltd. 
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THE SOAP OF 


BEAUTIFUL 


WOMEN 
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“Some day.. 
Pll CLEAN 


those LIPS!” 





tee 
i* was trying to be nice about 
it... but that painted look really 
repulsed him. He just had to say 
something.” 


Painted lips are one thing a man 
will not stand for. And it’s so easy 
to offend. Colors that look well by 
themselves ~ look common and 


cheap on your lips. 


Be safe. Don’t run the risk of 

having painted lips. Forget your 
resent lipstick. From now on, 
angee your lips. 

Tangee can’t make you look 
painted. It isn’t paint. It’s a new 
discovery that changes on your lips to 
the one color most becoming to you. It 
brings you new loveliness and charm. 


And Tangee is permanent—water- 
proof. Its cold cream base soothes 
and heals your lips—prevents chap- 
ping and caking. 

Get Tangee at any druggist or cos- 
metic counter. Costs no more than 
pa sew lipsticks. It ends that 


painted look, 

; CHEEKS MUSTN'T LOOK PAINTED! 
Tangee Rouge changes 
onthecheeks—just the 
way Tangee Lipstick 


does on your lips. It 
gives the color most 
becoming to you.. 
ends that “painted 
look”. When you get 
Tangee Lipstick, ask 
for Tangee Rouge. 








TRY TANGEE LIPSTICK AND ROUGE 
Send 10¢ for Miracle Make-up Set 
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PALMERS LIMITED, Dept. CT9 
y 790 Vitre Street, West, Montreal, Canada 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10f. Please 
send your miracle make-up set to: 
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Milk from the Can 


Continued from page 22 


have none on hand, you may use powdered 
whole milk, double strength, and you will 
have a very satisfactory result. Not very 
complicated, is it? 

Now for a few hints on the use of con- 
densed and evaporated milk. Remember the 
difference between them and bear in mind 
that, as a general rule, condensed milk 
may be used in recipes calling for both 
milk and sugar; evaporated milk may be 
used to advantage in any dish in which 
milk is an ingredient. 

Both products may be diluted or used 
just as they come from the can. Half and 
half—one part milk and one part water 
| will give about the same consistency as fresh 
}milk. But very dependable and interesting 
lrecipes have been worked out for these 
|milks in various degrees of dilution, and 
jit you follow the directions you will be sure 
|of excellent results. 

Evaporated milk for soups, sauces or 
gravies may be mixed with an equal quantity 
of meat or vegetable stock instead of the 
usual water and this will give a very pleasing 
flavor. For puddings and pie fillings, fruit 
juice is sometimes used. This proportion, 
half milk and half liquid, is usually best for 
the dishes mentioned. It is satisfactory, 
too, for most cakes, but for quickbreads 
and very white cakes use twice as much 
water as evaporated milk—one half cupful 
of milk to one cupful of water. Delicious 
cake icings and candy can be made when 
three quarters of a cupful of milk is mixed 
with one-half cupful of water. Ice creams 
and a variety of other desserts often call for 
undiluted, evaporated milk. 

Evaporated milk will whip, and _ this 
offers another interesting use for the undi- 
luted product. Pour it into the top of a 
double boiler and scald it over hot water, 
then cool it by setting the pan in cold water. 
Chill it thoroughly to below 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit in your refrigerator or, more 
quickly, by surrounding it with chopped 
ice and coarse salt. Whip it then as you 
would cream; it will become light and stiff 
when beaten with a rotary egg beater. It 
may be sweetened and flavored as desired 
and makes an attractive garnish, a good 
sauce, and a satisfactory ingredient in 
many frozen desserts. 

Condensed milk makes possible some 
surprising short-cuts in preparing tasty 
dishes. One of the simplest is to boil a can 
of it, unopened, in water to cover for three 
hours, when it will become caramelized and 
thick. Chill thoroughly, then open the can, 
cut in slices and serve plain or as a basis 
for many desserts. One half cupful of 
condensed milk, two cupfuls of shredded 
cocoanut and a little flavoring make the 
easiest cookies in the world. Just mix the 
ingredients together, drop by spoonfuls on a 
buttered pan—one inch apart—and bake 
in a moderate oven—350 degrees Fahr. 
until a delicate brown. Or, if you want to 
make them different, omit the vanilla and 
add one cupful of drained crushed pineapple 
to the above mixture. 

These are only a few of a host of good 
recipes: we shall tell you of others from 
time to time. We believe you will find it 
most convenient to keep a supply of canned 
milks on your pantry shelf. They will be 
your financial salvation many a time, for 

| you can use them in‘preparing an amazing 
| variety of economical and interesting dishes. 


Date Bars 


24 Cupful of condensed milk 

4 Cupful of flour 

14 Teaspoonful of baking 

powder 

14 Cupful of chopped dates 

\4 Cupful of chopped nuts 

14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 

Sift together the flour and baking powder. 

Add the prepared dates and nuts, the 
condensed milk and the vanilla. When 
thoroughly blended, spread the mixture 
about half an inch deep in a shallow square 
pan which is lined with waxed paper. Bake 


for thirty minutes in a slow oven-—300 | 
degrees Fahr. When baked, turn out of the 
pan at once, remove the paper and cut into 
inch-wide bars, about three or four inches 
long. 
Peach Cobbler 
2 Cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 
t Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 
14 Teaspoontul of salt 
3 Tablespoonfuls of powdered 
milk 
4 Tablespoonfuls of shortening 
About three-quarters of a 
cupful of water 
Sliced sweetened peaches 
Juice of half a lemon 
Sift the flour, measure and sift again with 
the baking powder, salt and powdered milk 
Cut in the shortening and add water to 
make a dough as soft as can be handled 
Roll to one-half-inch thickness. Cover the 
bottom of a baking pan with sliced sweet- 
ened peaches to which the lemon juice has 
been added, and lay the dough over them. 
Bake in a hot oven—450 degree Fahr 
for ten to twelve minutes. Turn out on a 
serving dish and serve with piain or whipped 
cream. 
Graham Nut Pudding 
134 Cupfuls of Graham flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
6 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 Cupful of granulated sugar 
1 Egg 
24 Cupful of evaporated milk 
1 Cupful of water 
1g Cupful of chopped walnuts 
Sift together the flour, baking powder | 
and salt and add the bran that remains in | 
the sifter to the mixture. Cream the butter, | 
add the sugar gradually and continue cream 
ing until the mass is light. Add the slightly | 
beaten egg and mix well. Mix the evap- | 
orated milk with the water and add alter- | 
nately with the sifted dry ingredients to | 
the creamed mixture. Stir in the nuts and 
turn into a greased square or oblong pan. | 
Bake in a moderate oven—375 degrees 
Fahr.—for thirty to forty-five minutes. 
Serve hot or cold with brown sugar sauce 
to which raisins have been added, or with | 
butterscotch sauce. | 
Butterscotch Sauce 
(for pudding, cake, or ice cream) 
1 Cupful of brown sugar 
24 Cupful of corn syrup 
1¢ Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Tablesvoonfuls of butter 
34 Cupful Uf evaporated milk 
Boil the sugar, syrup and salt together 
until a soft ball forms when a little is 
dropped into cold water. Remove from the | 
heat and add the butter. When it is melted, | 
beat in the evaporated milk. Keep warm 
over hot water and serve with pudding, | 
cake, or ice cream. 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 
2 Squares of unsweetened | 
chocolate 
1 Cupful of condensed milk 
214 Cupfuls of hot water 
2 Egg yolks 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 Cupfuls of bread (finely 
diced or soft crumbs) 
2 Egg whites 
3 Tablespoonfuls of fine 
granulated sugar 
Melt the chocolate in the upper part of a | 
double boiler. Add the condensed milk and | 
stir for two or three minutes until it thickens. | 
Add the hot water, pour a little of the hot | J} 
mixture over the slightly beaten egg yolks 
and combine with the first mixture. Add 
the salt, vanilla and the bread crumbs or 
cubes. Turn into a buttered baking dish, 
set in a pan of hot water and bake until 
Continued cn nage 56 
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No messy rubbing in... No long 
drawn out treatments. Fromthe first 
instant you use it, a new beauty is 
yours. A soft... Alluring... Ivory 
toned complexion that ref 
Beauty and Dignity. Begin to-day. 
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Brunette Charm 


Even the dullest brown hair 
glows with alluring tints 
when shampooed with Evan 
Williams “Ordinary”, 


Six distincre shampoos for 
every shade of hair Ask your 
druggist. 





Imported from Engiand 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED. MONTREAL 
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| The only shoes that won’t burn 


or scald tender feet 


Virgin Wool Cushion 
and Insole of Sea-island Duck 


makes them shockproof. 
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oozed into the little footprints of the child 
who scampered in and out of the surf like a 
creature possessed. 


AMSEY and Miss Fiveash are talking 

Church,”’ rumbled Patrick Baldry 
behind me. “Theo is sketching; Mrs. 
Ramsey is going to show Vicky a new 
stitch. Perhaps you will walk to the point 
with me. It’s a lovely walk.” 

I thought: So it had come to “Theo” 
and “Vicky!” I wonder whether he will 
try “Joan.” 

I said: ‘Over all those rocks?” 

“Oh, no. We'll climb the steep. There’s a 
good, smooth path.” 

“Look at these terrible fish,’’ screamed 
Jerrold. ‘Look Miss Elliot! Look Pat! 
Aren’t they something terrific?” 

They were indeed awful. Four or five of 
them, as large around as tubs, lying at 
intervals on the glossy sands, like flabby, 
obscene growths. “Thrown overboard by 
fishermen,”” said Baldry. “See here’s a 
trickle of blood on this fellow’s neck, or 
where his neck should be.” 

“It’s an angel fish,” shrieked Jerry. 
*‘When he fights, he swims under the other 
fellow and rips open his tummy with that 
little hand on the back of his neck. This is a 
skate, and this one’s an octopus.” 

“Jerrold!” called his father, “‘get under 
water this instant!” 

“It’s too cold, daddy.” 

Mr. Ramsey came striding toward us. 

“I’m going,” said Baldry. ‘He'll make 
the poor little codger duck under; he'll 
shiver the rest of the afternoon.” 

“T don’t want to see that either,” I agreed, 
and we turned back toward the path that 
had been cut into the height. 

It was a sharp climb upward among dark- 
coned alders. Baldry took my hand and 
drew me after him. Even when we had 





In this Issue: 


MARY SHANNON 
of Cloverdale, B.C. 


The personality behind the story “In 
rossession,” the first story in this issue, is 
Miss Mary Shannon, a native daughter of 
British Columbia. 

Her parents were among the first pioneers 
in the province, and Miss Shannon taught 
school there for a number of years before 
leaving for New York City. While a student 
at Columbia University she began to write 
fiction seriously and began to publish almost 
at once. Since then her stories have ap- 
peared regularly in English, American and 
Canadian magazines. A number of her 
stories have received honorable mention in 
the volume of O’Henry Memorial Award 
prize short stories, and she has also had 
stories starred and doubled-starred in the 
O’Brien book of best short stories. 

The plot and characters for “In Posses- 
sion” occurred to Miss Shannon at a smalt 
gathering in her own home village. She 
believes that a successful writer should only 
awrite of that life of which she has a thor- 
ough knowledge; and that one must look 
on life with eyes ‘perpetually alert for the 
human drama everywhere, 
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safely reached the top and stood, panting a 
little, he still held it and looked, laughing 
into my eyes with a glance that was rather 
too masterful. 





“You do not have to look down at me, 


do you?” I observed. 
tall.” 

“No,” he replied, ‘I’m not tall, and I 
don’t want to be. If I had been tall I should 
have had the top of my head blown off in 
France. As it was, my cap went.” 

“How interesting,” I said. 
you enjoy being short.” 

“IT enjoy everything,” he said imper- 
turbably, ‘‘even to being baited by you.” 

“I shall be polite from this moment,” 
I replied, somewhat abashed by his good 
humor. “The view is lovely, isn’t it?” 


“You are not very 


Below us stretched the crescent of the| 


beach, and, to the luminous horizon, the 
silken shimmer of the sea. Behind us rose a 


sunburnt, rolling field of oats ripe for | 
falling beneath the mower that purred in| 


the distance. 

“I don’t believe there exists a lovelier 
spot than Shubael Cove,” he said. 

*“You must come to Cornwall and see our 
cliffs with the sea, here green; there, purple 
as wine, far below; above, the hills and 
moors, rough with heath and furze and 
bracken; forelands topped by masses of 
rock like ancient castles. You would call 
that scenery glorious. 

“IT must go there one day. You Cornish 
are not like other English people, they say.”’ 

“Tam not Cornish,”’ I said. ‘‘My cousins 
are. I believe they have some of the 
supposed Cornish characteristics. There’s 
something un-English about them; some- 
thing Celtic, passionate, incoherent—and 
even cruel. Sometimes, I think, there is a 
touch of the sinister in the Lashbrook 
family.” 

He stared in surprise. ‘‘Do you? That’s 
very interesting. But I should have been 
more inclined to look for something sinister 

in the Elliott family, for instance.” He 
looked at me teasingly. ‘‘Do you mind?” 

“Not in the least,”” I answered. “I don’t 
mind anything. Not even being baited by 
you. 

“Splendid,” he said. “We are going to 
get on famously. Neither one can offend 
the other. That’s a good beginning for 
friendship. Let’s be friends!” 

“T should like that,” I replied. “I’ve 
never had a mayor for a friend before.” 

The path, now almost obliterated, led us 
through spiky undergrowth, and over 
patches of wet moss starred by red berries, 
with, here and there, a cluster of mahogany- 
brown mushrooms. Clumps of juniper tore 
at my skirt; the air was sweet with the smell 
of bay. 

The way became a green twilight. A 
steep wall of rock where, from lichened 
crevices, delicate spears of fern sought for 
the light, rose on our left. A dark wall of 
undergrowth and alders shut in the right, 
where the ground fell away to the chaotic 
tumble of rocks that fringed the point. The 
foothold was narrow. One had to brace 
one’s feet and press one’s hand against the 
wall. Suddenly I slipped on the spongy 
soil, and should have fallen but that Baldry 
caught me round the waist. He, too, all 
but lost his foothold, and then we stood, 
uncertainly, clinging to each other, till, I, 
suddenly embarrassed, drew away from him. 

“Are we steady now?” he asked, with an 
amused smile. ‘‘The rest of the way is easy. 
I shall never forget the first time I came 
along here. Kate Fiveash brought me, and 
when we came to this spot I thought we 
were lost. She’s no antelope, you know. 
Always carried a stick. If she hadn’t dug 
it into the sod we should have tumbled 
down to the rocks. Do you know what this 
tunnel is called? ‘The Lovers’ Quarrel.’ 
Bound to make it up, you know, before you 
reach the other end.” 

“We have nothing to make up,” I said, 


““No wonder | 
















“excepting time. We've lost a good deal of | 


that on the way.” 
“Never mind. We've the rest of our lives 
to make it up in,” he said blithely. 
I was glad to rest on a sunny ledge and 
watch the brown seaweed below that rose 
Continued on page 47 












ford DIRTY FACE 


Don’t be envious of a lovely 
complexion—radiant, vivid with 
beauty. Be possessive. Reach out 
and have for yourself a smooth, 
soft skin. Revel in your new-found 
charm, your power to attract and 
to keep admiration, attention. 


It’s easy to avoid ‘Dirty Face’ 
with Daggett & Ramsdell’s two 
creams. They are the purest that 
money can buy. They cost you 
less than other creams in their 
class, and there are none better at 
any price. Why not get asetand fol- 
low these directions for one week? 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


@ EVERY NIGHT use Perfect 
Cold Cream liberally to get rid of 
below-the-surface dirt. This mar- 
velouscream provides the essentials 
every skin must have—lubrication, 
moisture, protection.Three groups 
of special ingredients supply them, 
all balanced properly of course. 
Famous for more than 40 years, 


@ DURING THE DAY whenever 
your skin needs freshening, cleanse 
it quickly with the new Perfect 
CleansingCream(liquefying ).Melts 
instantly upon application, its fine 
oils cleanse in half the usual ume. 


Daggett & Ramadell (Canada) Limited 


Fly-Tox was developed at Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research by Rex Re- 
search Fellowship. Ten years have been 
spent in perfecting it, and more than 
$100,000. 

It is based on extracts from flowers of 
Japan, which insects cannot tolerate. An 
extract pleasant in odor, harmless to 
people, stainless to anything. But orery 
flyor mosquito perishes quickly at a touc 
7 the mist it creates. 


These pests are your deadly enemies. They 
carry disease germs to infect every food 


FLY-TOX ONLY 


$100,000 Spent 


To Perfect This Perfumed Mist 
... The Ideal Way to Kill All 


Flies and Mosquitoes 


Peggy Moseley 
of the Scandals 
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they touch. Their every bite is poison. 
Over 30 diseases are carried in this way. 
Many thousands of children, every year, 


die from their contaminations. 


Fly-Tox, used rightly, kills all these pests 
at once. The way is easy and pleasant, 
the results are sure, the cost 1 or 2 cents 


per room. 


This new Fly-Tox—based on flowers—is 
many times as effective as methods of the 
past. Every lot is tested on flies in our 


laboratory to insure its quick effects. 


A Rex Research Product 


harm to people, no offense, no stains. Ac- 
cept nothing less effective when the safety 
of your home is at stake. Soldin a million 
stores the world over. Get Fly-Tox now. 


Use Fly-Tox only, and always in the new- 
type Fly-Tox sprayer. Spray to the ceil- 
ing, to create in your room a cloud of all- 
pervading mist. As this mist falls, every 
fly or mosquito dies at its touch. Yet no 


Fly-Tox is made in Canada. 
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Lightex in the red box for 

oily ski skins . “s -With Olive Oil 

the purple box for nor- 
skins. 


CRYSTAL PRODUCTS CO., LTD. 

427 St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal. 
Enclosed find 4c in stamps for which please send me 
free samples of the 2 OUTDOOR Girt face powders and 
the new Liquefying Cleansing Cream. Dept. E-9, 
Name. 
Address 


City. Prov. 





(olonial Bedrooms 


hy Andrew Malcolm 


prefer, and let your Canadian Colonial bedroom grow — circumstances permit. 
toric types, made by one of the oldest provincial manu 
On sale at leading stores. 


maple, old mahogany or rich walnut browns. 


hicaae Ma tcoim Furniture Co., Kincarpine, Ont. 





rchin days 
your es 


male tool 


Restore its natural moisture with 
this famous Olive Oil Face Powder 


When the sun's hot rays beat down on your 
skin, the tissues soon dry up... grow drawn 
and shriveled. 

Little lines creep in under the eyes. Around 
the mouth. Your skin peels, flakes, wrinkles. 
Lacking vital moisture, the glands get “thirsty” 

. Something must be done! 

OutTpoor Girt Olive Oil Face Powder re- 
places the missing, natural oils. Its unique 
Olive Oil base (found in no other powder) 
keeps your skin marvelously smooth and sup- 
ple... gives your face the radiant glow of 
youth, Satiny in texture, OUTDOOR GIRL clings 
for hours. Yet, it is soft, dry and fluffy as 
any powder you have used. 

Try this different face powder today! Dis- 
cover how it will protect your complexion... 
keep it young and fresh. OutTpoor GIRL 
comes in 7 popular shades to blend naturally 
with any complexion. 

Regular size packages of OuTpoor GIRL 
Face Powder and other Olive Oil Beauty 
Products are popularly priced at 35c and 
$1.00 in the better drug and department 
stores. Try-out sizes, too, at 15¢ each, 


may be found in the leading “chains.” 

Buy your box of OuTDOOR GIRL today, or mail 
the coupon for liberal samples of both the O/ive 
Oiland Lightex face powders and the new Lique- 
fying Cleansing Cream (which cleans the skin as 


No soap can). 
Made in Canada 


OUTDO©R GIRL 
Face Powder 


OLIVE 
esas 


Every Canadian home should possess one of these 
famous Old Dominion bedrooms. Pictured above 
is but one of numerous groupings possible with 
this ancestral furniture —sturdy poster beds, deep- 
drawered chests, stately high boys and other 
pieces. So broad is the variety of beds and other 
furniture that you can carry out your own ideas 
exactly. Begin with just one or two pieces, if you 
These his- 
acturers, may be had in lovely amber tones of 
Send for interesting booklet, 


Factories : Kincardine and Listowel 
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every couple of weeks or so? The fact that 
you had your hair shampooed and reset a 
| week after the permanent would not effect 
| the permanent in any way. 

By all means brush your hair, now it is 
permanented. It is even more important, if 
lthat can be so, now, than it was before. 
A permanent always leaves the hair a little 
bit dry and the brushing is an essential 
| part of proper hair health. Brush the hair 
for five minutes every morning and night. 
| It won’t hurt the permanent. It may widen 
and soften the wave, but that is no dis- 
advantage because a wide soft wave is 
exactly what is needed for present styles of 
hairdressing. If you want to set the wave 
yourself, there are excellent waving lotions 
you can obtain. It is a good idea to have 
some on hand so that you can set it yourself 
in between professional water waves. 

If your hair is inclined to be dry and 
dull-looking after the permanent, you could 
not do better than take several hot oil 
treatments. You can give them to yourself 
if you want to, using one of the very fine 
oil preparations on the market. The oil is 
heated and applied with absorbent cotton 
to the scalp. If the hair is dry, apply it all 
along the length of the hair too. When 
the scalp is completely saturated, wrap the 
hair in hot towels and allow it to remain on 
lall night. In the morning you can shampoo 
lit, or have it shampooed in the ordinary 
way. It will leave the hair soft and lustrous. 





On Dieting 


I WOULD like you to send me the “etghteen- 

day diet,’’ so am enclosing an envelope 
| for a reply. I am not such a great deal over- 
| weight but I feel very uncomfortable being fat, 
and would like to reduce a bit. 





WOULD not advise you taking the 
“eighteen-day diet” without the advice 
‘of a physician. In fact, any strenuous 
reducing campaign should never be 
attempted without first seeing your doctor. 
|Some people like to prepare for a reducing 
campaign by undergoing a semi-fast for 
twenty-four hours or even two or three 
ldays. The effect is not usually harmful. 
They usually take simply oranges and 
| orange juice for this period which performs 
'the double duty of clearing out the ali- 
!mentary tract, and shrinking an extended 
stomach to normal proportions. After that, 
a reducing diet of such nourishing but non- 
|fattening foods as plain boiled vegetables, 
green salads, boiled beef, tongue and 
chicken, lamb, grilled lean steak, steamed, 
| baked, broiled or boiled fish, plain cooked 
leggs, raw and stewed fruits, very little 
butter, a little cheese and plain whole 
wheat bread. Drink plenty of water between 
meals, and don’t drink with your meals. 
Of course, with any sort of reducing diet 
exercise must be taken into consideration 
also. Reducing can only be accomplished 
by a combination of careful diet and con- 
sistent daily exercise. I am attaching my 
sheet of “‘Keeping Young”’ exercises, which, 
I think, you will find very helpful if you 
| practise them night and morning for ten 
minutes. 
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URING the winter time the skin on my 

nose was very poor, so I read your advice 
in Chatelaine and have followed it since. It 
has greatly helped me. Al night I cleanse my 
face with cold cream, wipe with tissues, then 
wash in warm water. In winter when ice is 
handy I rub it with ice, but now I rinse it 
with as cold water as obtainable. After that 
the pores are quite closed, showing only tiny 
little specks sometimes. Then, I put on a 
hand lotion before going to bed. My com- 
plexion is quite clear and very soft and 
smooth most of the time. 

In the morning, I omit the cold cream 
cleansing, otherwise wash the same, put on 
the lotion and apply the powder. Sometimes, 
my skin is slightly dry in little spots at the 
corners of the mouth and eyes, but this does 
not worry me as that is easily helped. At 
times my nose looks as tf tt has little slivers 
sticking straight up out of the pores after I 
have powdered. After a short time these 
disappear and are replaced by little white 
specks, the powder in each pore having no 
doubt combined with the otl in them. I think 
I cleanse it very thoroughly so there must be 
some other trouble. 


HE TREATMENT you are giving your 
skin is excellent but there are one or two 
little points that I think would improve it. 
When you apply ice to the skin, it isn't 
wise to apply it direct to the skin itself. 
Wrap it up in muslin or a thin towel so that 
it doesn’t come in direct contact. Since 
your skin is so very oily, I think you require 
an astringent after the cold water rinse. 
Pat it on with absorbent cotton while the 
skin is still moist, and don’t just smooth it 
on but pat it for three to five minutes in 
order that the pores of the skin may be 
tightened. I would not advise you to use 
this astringent at night, but I would suggest 
that you try it after your morning cleansing. 
You mention a little dryness around the 
eyes and mouth. I should smooth a little 
nourishing cream on both parts—particu- 
larly around the eyes each night. The skin 
is very sensitive there and if it is allowed 
to dry up, will produce lines and wrinkles. 


Suitable Haircuts 


HAVE aa rather short, thick neck. Would 

my hair be better cut in a short bob or a 
long one? Which will give my neck the better 
appearance? I have a long bob at present 
and do not like it very well, and think the 
short bob would give me a longer neckline 
also. 


I THINK you would improve your appear- 
ance if you had your hair cut a little 
shorter. Don’t make the mistake, though, 
of having too short a bob. A long bob 
certainly would tend to shorten the appear- 
ance of your neck, but if you have your 
hair cut so that it follows the shape of your 
head, and gradeg down to the end of the 
hairline at the back, I think you will like it. 
Try not to have too sharp a line at the back. 
Do you know, incidentally, that V-neck- 
lines are always better choice for people 
whose necks tend to be short? Avoid high 
necklines of all kinds. Wide shoulders, too, 
are unbecoming. Try to concentrate on 
long, slim lines. 


The Thunder of New Wings 


Continued from page 12 


down his temples. ‘Here Jerrold!” he called. 

The child came toward us slowly. His 
face and hands were sticky, and he was 
chewing something that seemed to paralyze 
his power of speech. 

“It’s spruce gub,” he said thickly “Best 
old tree I ever saw. I’ve got about a ton.” 

“Oh, Jerry,” cried his mother, “How 
dirty you are! And you know you're not 
allowed to chew gum. Put the horrid stuff 
out.” 

“There were about a thousand ants on 
that old tree,” said Jerrold, reluctantly 
| spitting out his gum. “It was great fun 
| watching them.” 


bas : ” 
Happy is the parent,” quoth the rector, 


and 


“who can combine 
instruction.” 

“May I go in swimming?” asked Jerrold. 

“Indeed you need a bath,” said his 
mother, “but I am afraid the water is too 
cold.” 

, “Not a bit of it,” said his father. ‘‘Where’s 
his bathing suit? I'll put him into it.” 

In a few minutes the boy, slender as a 
wand, was dancing and shouting in the surf. 
I got up, and, shaking the sand from my 
skirt, followed him to the curling rim that 
with each gentle lap, exposed more of the 
satin shine of the sands. Tiny rivulets 
alternately narrowed and broadened as 
they hurried into the sea. Glistening water 


so punishment 
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Chatelaine’s Mothercraft Service 
Through the co-operation of the 
Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare, Chatelaine read- 
ers may receive monthly on request 
the very fine series of prenatal and 
postnatal letters issued by the 
Council through its Child Hygiene 
Section and the Departments of 
Public Health. Readers wishing to 
receive copies of these letters 
monthly should address their re- 
quests to Mothercraft Service, 
Chatelaine, 153 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
SSSI 


period of their lives. The liver of fish, 
especially of the cod, is the best source of 
anti-rachitic (against rickets) and anti- 
infective food to be had. Mixed with oat- 
meal and milk and cooked in a cod’s head it 
is a favorite food. The breast feeding of the 
children, together with the high content of 
fat-soluble vitamins of the diet, are respon- 
sible for the strong, straight limbs, the 
sound teeth and the freedom from rickets 
which characterize these hardy islanders. 

These two investigations lead to the 
conclusion that in early life diet is of pro- 
found importance, exceeding that of general 
hygiene, and that certain foods are respon- 
sible for nutritional excellence. 


Confirmation by Animal Experimentation 


The foregoing observations have been 
confirmed by experiment. In Java, Dr. 
Eijkman, a Dutch prison doctor, a remark- 
able man who died a short time ago, 
observed that the hens upon which he was 
experimenting developed the same symptoms 
of beri-beri (polyneuritis) as the prisoners in 
jail. They both lived upon the same diet 
chiefly of polished rice. When the polishings 
were added to the diet, the disease failed to 
develop or was cured. This experiment led 
to the discovery of vitamin B, which is a 
preventive of neuritis, or beri-beri. 

Scurvy, in former days, was the scourge of 
ships and prisons where men did not get 
fresh food. Lime and lemon juice were 
found to be the preventives of scurvy, and 
it is still the law of the sea that a supply of 
lime juice must be carried on every ship, 
though, since refrigeration allows of fresh 
food supplies, the restriction is no longer 
necessary. 

It was through experiments on guinea- 
pigs that scientists discovered the cause of 
scurvy, and of the vitamin that prevents 
this affection. 


Complete Diet Important in Early Life 


The bones and milk teeth begin to be 
formed long before the infant is born and 
their proper structure depends on a sufficient 
supply of the necessary chemical substances 
from the mother. Teeth and bones are 
largely composed of calcium phosphate, but 
no matter how much calcium and phos 
phorus are available the teeth and bones are 
imperfectly formed unless there is an 
adequate supply of vitamin D (the anti 
rachitic and calcifying vitamin). This 
vitamin is gained by the mother from such 
foods as egg yolk, milk, cheese and cod liver 
oil; or, if she lives in the tropics and goes 
about naked, the sunshine, striking her skin, 
will activate a chemical called ergosterol, 
there present, and produce vitamin D. If 
the mother’s diet in pregnancy is deficient in 
the foods named and there is little or no 
chance of exposure of her skin to sunshine, 
the milk teeth will be defectively formed 
and therefore susceptible to decay. 

After birth the teeth and bones of the 
infant continue to calcify and must still be 
supplied with abundant vitamin D, as well 
as calcium and phosphorus. A good supply 
of these is provided by milk, especially 
breast-milk. But if the breast-feeding 
continues only for two or three months and 
the child is fed only with cereals and milk, 
the teeth will be badly formed. Under such 
conditions the child must be given cod liver 
oil, useful also in the breast-fed—a tea 
spoonful daily—-to ensure perfect calcifica- 
tion of teeth and bones. Up to the eighteenth 


year the diet should be rich in vitamin D. 
During all this period milk and milk pro- 
ducts are essential to the young person’s 
diet and cereals should be kept as low as 
possible. 


UST as vitamin D, the key to the forma- 

tion of the teeth and bones, prevents 
rickets and tooth decay, so vitamin A 
controlls the structure of other tissues, 
especially those of the gums adjacent to the 
teeth. If puppies are fed on a diet deficient 
in vitamin A during the early months of 
life, the gum tissues, instead of being thin 
and even in structure, show signs of over- 
growth and in consequence the animal is 
very liable to develop pyorrhea. If, on the 
other hand, the tissue is perfectly formed as 
the result of a liberal supply of vitamin A in 
the early diet, it is a matter of difficulty to 
produce pyorrhea in later life even if the 
diet becomes defective. 

To prevent pyorrhea in later life, the diet 
of infancy must be complete as regards 
vitamin A. It must include milk, eggs, 
green vegetables and cod liver oil. Usually 
when the child’s diet is deficient in vitamin 
A, it is also deficient in vitamin D, and 
under these circumstances the teeth, the 
jaw bones and the tissues around them will 
all be badly formed and there will be a 
tendency to tooth decay and _ pyorrhea. 
Mark the necessity then for proper diet 
in both mother and baby to prevent these 
common conditions, rickets, tooth decay 
and pyorrhea. 


Necessity of Iodine in Early Life 


It is generally recognized that simple 
goitre is the outcome of deficiency in iodine. 

The essential point about the relation of 
iodine to goitre is the much greater demand 
for thyroid secretion—rich in iodine—during 
early life and growth than in later life. If, 
therefore, iodine is withheld from the diet 
of the mother during pregnancy, she cannot 
satisfy the demands of her unborn child. 
The result is that the thyroid of the infant 
both before and after birth tends to become 
a goitrous enlargement. It is easy to produce 
enlarged thyroids in young dogs by with- 
holding iodine from the mother during 
pregnancy and suckling. Since fish and fish 
products contain most of the iodine in the 
normal diet, all that is necessary is to feed 
the mother ordinary foods such as eggs, 
milk, butter, bread and fish to ensure suffi- 
cient iodine and other nutriment essential to 
the infant. Such a diet will not do for the 
infant. If a similar diet be fed to the infant 
the thyroid enlarges and a goitre forms. 

To prevent this, the infant or young 
animal is given cod liver oil and iodine. If it 
has occurred, the use of cod liver oil and 
iodine soon dispels the goitre. Iodine is 
given in the form of potassium iodide, 
0.00001 gram daily for a few weeks. This 
remedy is now supplied on the market in the 
form of ordinary iodized salt, but ordinarily 
some fish and cod liver oil added to the 
mother’s diet will prevent goitre in the child. 


Goitre in Adults 


Goitre in adults may, as indicated, be 
prevented by the timely use of iodine, but if 
it has progressed in the adult, the iodine 
treatment will not cure it. If fish and cod 
liver oil are included in the diet of the 
pregnant mother, her infant will be free 
from goitre. 


Treatment of Disease by Diet 


It has been shown how simple a matter 
it is to prevent decay of the teeth, pyorrhea 
and goitre by a proper diet. The question 
arises what can be done in later life to over- 
come these defects. Is it possible to influence 
decay of the teeth, pyorrhea and simple 
goitre by diet once they have arisen? 

1. Dental caries: tooth decay. 

If a child four or five years of age, with 
decayed teeth, is given a diet rich in vitamin 
D, milk and other calcifying foods, the 
resistance of the decaying teeth is greatly 
increased and the decay may be stopped. 
Such a diet includes milk, eggs, bacon, 








‘‘Here comes mother now! And she’s bringing our powder with 
her! Mmm’ m-—it’s wonderful what the right kind of powder 
willdo. It makes us feel so comf table—and no wonder—it’s so 
soft and silky! We feel pretty happy about it....”’ 


For the sake of your baby’s comfort make this 
convincing test! Rub several different baby 
powders between your thumb and finger. 
You'll find that some feel harsh and gritty — 
unpleasant to your touch. That’s because of 
inferior grades of talc which contain sharp, 
needle-like particles. 

But when you try Johnson’s Baby Powder— 
just notice how smooth and velvety soft it is! 
This is because it is made from the finest 
Italian talc which is composed of tiny, downy 
flakes. You can easily understand whyit feels so 
soothing and comforting to baby’s tender skin. 


Make the thumb-and-finger test today, and 
decide for your baby, wisely. 


Soap and Cream Made Especially for Babies 


Try a cake of Johnson’s Baby Soap! Notice its smooth, rounded 
edges, its delicate fragrance, its rich lather. And Johnson’s Baby 
Cream! It relieves chafing, chapping, ‘‘diaperrash,’’ prickly heat 
and other mild irritationsof the baby’s skin. Applied before baby 
ces outdoors, it prevents wind and sunburn, Try them todayl 


dohrso's 


Baby Powder 


vad IN CANADA 


FREE SAMPLES ! In order that you may test Johnson’s Baby Powder, Soap and 
Cream, without expense, we will be glad to send you a generous sample of each—free 
of charge. Write to Johnson & Johnson, Limited, Montreal. 
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“You Always Have 
Such Heaps of 


Smart Linen— 


How Do You Do It?” 


*“‘That’s easy, 1 make it myself. 
It costs almost nothing and it’s 
such fun making crocheted edges, 
inserts, and such like, in my odd 
moments. You ought to try it! 
Why, you can have a couple of 
tea sets for the price of one ready- 


made cloth! 
“You know, a good thread is half 


the job. I use Coats’ Mercer- 
Crochet because I can be sure 
that it won’t snarl or knot—it’s 
smooth and lustrous—ever so 
easy to work with. 


“Another thing about Coats’ 
Mercer-Crochet—you can obtain 
lovely pastel shades, as well as 
ecru, linen, black and white. Try 
it once and you'll be as enthusi- 
astic asl am. But don’t let any- 
one sell you a ‘Just as Good’. I’m 
sure there’s no such thing! 


“Of course, you'll need a Mil- 
ward’s steel crochet hook to work 
with.” 


Our booklet, ‘“‘New Imported 
Crochet Designs’’ will be sent on 
receipt of 10c. Address: Dept. 
X-9, The Canadian Spool Cotton 
Co., Montreal, P.Q. 





Sx P. Coats 


MERCER- 
CROCHET 


is MADE IN CANADA by 58 
THE CANADIAN SPOOL COTTON CO., 
== MONTREAL= = 


Makers of Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton 





A Doctor Tells About 
A Basy’s PROPER DIET 





He knows it’s good 
—even if he tells it 
‘with only one eye. 








Here is valuable information about diet for the proper | 


development of a baby’s physique 


By JOHN W. S. McCULLOUGH, M.D. 
of the Ontario Department of Health 


| E diet of the child is of vastly more 
importance than that of the adult. 
It is during early life that growth of 
'the tissues is formed and related; it is 
| through the use of proper food that bones 
and teeth are of the best quality. It is the 
quality of the animal’s food that makes 
his coat shine. 

In 1902 Dr. Wm. Hall, of Leeds, England, 
| was much interested in the great difference 
|in general appearance, more especially in 
| the teeth, of Jewish and gentile children of 
| comparable financial and home conditions. 
He made an investigation and found the 
following results: 





Good district gentile children............ 


| “Jewish “ 
| Poor 


“gentile rs 
Jewish " 
Country choos, << ois 000 cscs 


This investigation, as will be seen by the 


foregoing table, showed that even the poor 
district Jewish children were better off in 
respect to rickets and quality of teeth than 
| good district gentile children. 

Dr. Hall next set out to discover the 
reason for these differences. He found it in 
the character of the food used, which was 
strikingly different in the two classes. These 
differences were: 

The Jewish families used large quantities 
‘of oil in cooking, even in making bread. 
|Fish were generally fried in oil. Potatoes 
were boiled in milk; otherwise cooked in 
oil. In making broth, butter and oil were 
added. 

The normal beverage was cocoa made with 
milk, which was usually drunk three times a 
day except on days when meat was eaten. 

| The Jewish families used large quantities 
of eggs. 

| Fruit and vegetables were used 

| abundantly. 

| Jewish mothers combined to buy large 

| quantities of the cheaper fish in the market. 
Herrings were commonly eaten. 

Investigation into the habits of the gentile 
families showed: 

That their inferior physique did not 

| depend upon heredity or on city life. 

That it was purely dietetic. The food 
used by ordinary gentile people lacked the 
qualities which go to build up a strong bony 
framework and good teeth. 


Highlands and Islands Children 


In the island of Lewis in the Scottish | 
Hebrides, many of the families live in what | 
are called “‘black houses.”” These are con- | 
structed of turf and stones, many of the walls | 
being five feet thick with a roof of thatch. 
There is often no chimney to the house, and, 
since turf fires are kept constantly burning | 
and there is no exit for smoke except through 
the door, the air in the house suffers from 





| 
lack of ventilation. Cattle frequently live 
under the same roof, the byre adjoining the 
house, and it is sometimes necessary to pass 
through the byre to enter or leave the 
Rickets Bad or 
per Backward 
cent teeth 
ee 8 38 
5 11 
50 60 
7 25 
11 33 


building. Chickens have full run of the 


house and go on the tables, beds and 
dressers. The hygienic conditions are 
frightful. 

What about the children in such homes? 
They are not taken out until they can walk, 
except possibly for a few minutes in the 
sunshine of summer. If then, bad hygienic 
conditions and lack of sunshine are respon- | 
sible for rickets, as they are, the babies of | 
the island of Lewis should show a high | 
incidence of bow-legs and other signs of 
rickets. They do not: their death-rate under 
one year approximates to that of infants in | 
New Zealand, where the infant mortality | 
rate beats the world. It is as low as forty 
per 1,000 births at the time when the = 

| 


and towns of England and Scotland show 
rates of from 100 to 300 per 1,000 births. 
Rickets is almost unknown in Lewis, and 
“the most striking fact in the adult popula 
tion is their beautiful teeth” -a testimony to 
the absence of rickets in infancy. 


The Diet the Cause of Good Teeth 


Let us examine the diet of these people. 
All the children are breast-fed. The mother’s 
milk gives them their first great opportunity 
for healthy bodies. The staple articles of 
diet are oatmeal, fish and eggs. Milk is 
scarce except in summer, but this scarcity is | 
made up for by the breast-feeding whereby | 
the children get milk at the most important 
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HEALTHY BABIES 


must have healthy skin 


The answer lies in ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petro- 
leum Jelly. Mothers need have no fear 
of using it freely even on the very 
young baby. Absolutely pure. Prevents 
chafing, skin irritations, scaly scalp. 
Eases snuffles. Keep a jar handy, and 
use it whenever a lubricant or an 
emollient is needed. 


Refuse imitations. Insist on the 
genuine. Look for the trade mark 
Vaseline on every tube or jar that you 
buy. At all Drug Stores. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


made in Quebec by CHESEBROUGH 
Mfg. Co., Cons‘d., Chabot Ave., Montreal 








Use Steedman's 
at Teething Time 


For over 100 years nurses have recom- 
mended Steedman’s Powders to avoid 
, complications at teething time. 


1V@....... 


STEEDMANS 
POWDERS 


This safe and gentle laxative purifies the 
blood, cleanses the system and keeps 
the little bowels in perfect working 
condition. Good for older children too. 
Five Babies on Steedman’s 
A Montreal mother says: “I have 
brought up five babies and have used 
Steedman’s Powders. I have never had 
any trouble with their teething.” 
FREE BOOKLET 
Our helpful booklet “Hints tro Moruers” 
sent on request. Write 


JOHN STEEDMAN & COMPANY 
504 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal 
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The Thunder of New Wings 


Continued from page 43 


and fell like the hair of a drowned woman. 

Baldry stretched himself near me and 
took out his cigarette case. He threw off 
his hat, and the sun burnished his crisp, 
brown hair, and shone into his strong, 
amber eyes that never blinked before it. 

“Have a cigarette?” he asked, holding 
the case toward me. 

“Thanks. I don’t smoke.” 

“Not your style, you mean? Unbecom- 
ing?” 

“IT mean,” I returned angrily, “that I 
don’t like smoking. It makes me sick. 
I hate ashes getting on my front; and I 
hate having my fingers stained.”” Something 
made me hold out my hand before him, a 
beautiful Irish hand, the one part of myself 
of which I am vain. 

“A lovely hand,” he said. 
you drew my attention to it.” 

“My mother’s hand,” I replied, and I 
withdrew it, and sat on it like a petulant 
child. 


“T’m glad 


“Why so irritable, Joan?” he asked, 
blowing smoke down his nose. 

“Joan?” I repeated, coldly. 

“Don’t you like it?) I’m sorry. I can’t 


think of you as Miss Elliot. It reminds me 
of the heroine in Persuasion.” 

“My favorite heroine.” 

“Impossible!” 

“Perfectly true. I love Anne Elliot. Who 
is your favorite heroine, then?” 

“She has yet to be created. I dream of 
her but she’s never been written about 
yet.” 

He lay, in thoughtful silence, for a space, 
scratching with his finger the tiny shells 
from the rock which they encrusted. Then 
he asked: “Speaking of favorites, which 
cousin is your favorite?” 

“Vicky or Theo?” I cried. “It’s impossible 
to say. They are both so dear to me, so 
different. Theo is headlong, quick-tempered, 
appealing, helpless, and yet clever, too. 
Vicky is reliable, brave as a little lion, witha 
terrific power of loving—a few. 

“You mean yourself and Theo?” 

“‘We seem to suffice.” 

“You mean that she has room in her 
heart for but you two? Ah, you are mis- 
taken. You will find that out one day.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Baldry,” I said, watching 
him from under the turned-down brim of 
my hat. “Which is your favorite—Vicky 
or Theo?” 

“Vicky,” he answered shortly, and he 
dropped the stub of his cigarette into a 
little pool on the rock ledge below. 

After another pause, he said: “I thought 
I had heard you call me Pat.” 

“Never,” I answered firmly. 
Mr. Baldry.” 

“Always Mr. Baldry, eh? But, be 
truthful now, you think of me as Pat, don’t 
you?” 
~ “I think of you as the mayor of Balmeny,” 
I said. 


“Always 


HEO was walking up and down the 

parlor, book in hand, moved by the 
exhilaration that forced her from her chair, 
whenever she found something that par- 
ticularly pleased her. The fact that I had 
read the book from which she was now 
declaiming, and was deep in another, did 
not damp her ardor, for she could be 
certain of my attention when she read 
anything, with that thrilling note in her 
voice. But Vicky’s mind was on new 
clothes, and although she might be deeply 
stirred by a book, or more especially by a 
poem, with her there was a time and place 
for everything, and now she was looking 
with rapt attention through a new fashion 
book. Nothing ever written by the living 
or dead could penetrate the profound con- 
centration which she brought to the over- 
hauling of a wardrobe that, but for our 
small means, would have been exquisitely 
luxurious. 

“Listen to this,” said Theo. “I call this 
bit lovely: ‘I would roam about old, dim 
squares, and hear the wind from the hills 


whispering in the trees; and when I knew 
I was within call of some great glittering 
street, I was sunk in the silence of ways 
where I was almost the only passenger, and 
the lamps were so few and faint that they 
seemed to give out shadows instead of 
light.’ ”’ 

“I don’t think I have ever seen anything 
so fascinating,” said Vicky, ‘as these 
Jaquette blouses. Now this one in Pharaoh 
print is fascinating; and this in Arab 
stripes—-I can wear stripes, you know 
with the bow on one hip. . .” 

Theo stared at her blankly a moment, 
and then went to the window and looked 
out into the fog. 

“That was a nice dreamy bit,” I said, and 
returned to my own book. 

After a moment, Theo began again: ‘“ ‘A 
great red moon rose that night through | 
mists of sunset, and thin, filmy clouds, and 
{ wandered by a road that passed through | 
the orchards till I came to a little hill, with | 
the moon showing about it glowing like a| 
great rose. Then I saw figures pass between 
me and the moon, one by one, in a long | 
line, each bent double, with great packs | 
upon their shoulders.’ ” 

Vicky returned, with a pucker between 
her brows ““The mottled batik of | 
Marbletex —’ h’m—I must have one of | 
those for you, Theo. Wouldn’t you love it, 
darling?” 

“Oh, bother!” exclaimed Theo. 
don't listen to a word I say.” 

“TI heard every blessed word. It was such 
a nice bit of description.” 

“What was it about, then?” 

“A great, red moon. I'd like to hear it 
read all over again—later It says 
here that nine hats out of ten turn their | 
brims downward. This American way of | 
writing fashions is most amusing, don’t you | 
think? The cloche, the casque, the quaint 
poke —all being worn, Joan.” 

Theo banged her book on the table. 

There was a tap on the door, and our 
little Cape Breton maid came in with the 
English post. 

“Three letters from home,” cried Theo. 
“One apiece. Shall we read them aloud in 


“You 


turn? I'll go first. I want to see what 
Jerome says. Yours is from Mrs. Palmer, 
Vicky. And I really believe yours is from 


young Ayrton. Did you write to him, 
Joan?” 


Theo read: 


“The Cottage, 
Penworthy, 
Cornwall. 
“Dear Old Theo, 

Words fail me when I would attempt to 
describe the state of melancholy into which 
the loss of you three lovely young things has 
plunged us. Even your thrilling letters, full 
of your doings in that barbaric land, scarcely 
cheer us. They make you seem even farther 
away those accounts of bearded sea- 
captains who wear fur caps in August, of 
midnight communings with God on the 
other side of Joan’s bedroom partition. As 
for the mayor of Balmeny, I hate him. 
I hope that he will quite soon be drowned 
while crossing the harbor. I cannot bear to 
think of you as Lady Mayoress of Balmeny. 

Tell Joan that I miss my arguments with 
her most dreadfully. Whenever she is 
willing to return to Cornwall and become 
one with what is left of me, I shall be 
ready. 

Young Ayrton is coming on. A handful, 
I fancy, for his mamma. He’s getting a 
lordly landownership air about him that 
makes me wish you girls were here to snub 
him. He and Enid play about together 
quite a bit. It seems to buck Aunt Ethel 
awfully to see them. 

Lady Lashbrook is showing a tendency 
toward embonpoint since the chastening 
effect of your presence is removed. Last 
Sunday in church, her profile against a 
stained glass window quite intrigued me. 
There was a mixture of exaltation and 


- 
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WHY DID THE SAME BABY THRIVE ON THIS? | 
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Cuemicatty, two baby foods can be 
exactly alike. The same percentage of 
carbohydrate, fat, protein, mineral 
salts. The same vitamins. 

Yet on one, a baby may lose weight, 
grow thin and weak. And on the other, 
thatsamebabycan flourish and gain and 
take on new life. What’s the reason?... 

Digestibility. 

Digestibility of prime importance 
Doctors know that a baby can starve 
onwhatis apparently the most perfectly 
“*balanced’’ formula if his body cannot 
use the food elements it contains. Only 
a food which is easily and completely 
digested and assimilated can give to 
your baby the full amount of building 
material his little body needs. 

Countless doctors and mothers have 
found this out through actual experi- 
ence. And that is why Eagle Brand, 
over a period of 75 years, has won a 
marvelous reputation as an infant food. 
For Eagle Brand, next tomother’s milk, 
is the easiest form of milk in all the 
world to digest. In baby’s stomach, 
Eagle Brand forms soft, fine curds, like 
those formed by mother’s milk. Every 
drop of Eagle Brand is quickly assimi- 
lated, goes quickly into the making of 
bones and teeth, muscle and tissue, 
energy and strength. 


This milk can build 100% babies! 


And what a builder Eagle Brand is! 
Recently, inaworld-famousbabyclinic, 
two physicians—specialists in their 
field — fed a group of 50 average babies 
on Eagle Brand for several months, to 






test its exact value in baby building. 
Bone structure was studied with the 
X-ray. Tooth development . was 
watched. Weight and height were 
periodically recorded. Blood tests were 
made . . . and those 50 Eagle Brand 
babies, judged by every known test, 
proved themselves splendidly 
nourished. 

This simple diet—Eagle Brand with the 
usual supplementary foods*—had proved 
equal in every way to the building of 100% 
babies. 

What overwhelming proof that the 
mother whose own milk fails can put 
her baby on Eagle Brand with perfect 
confidence! 

Try Eagle Brand. See the simple in- 
structions on the label. And send for 
the new booklet *‘Baby’s Welfare.” It 
gives feeding schedules, full directions 
for baby’s care, together with pictures 
and life stories of Eagle Brand babies. 


*The usual supplementary foods, of course, are orange 
or tomato juice, and cod-liver oil or other source of 


the anti-rachitic vitamin D. 
COMPLETE BOOKLET 


F R E E! ON BABY CARE 


Tue Borpen Co., Limirep, 


Dept. CE 
115 George St., Toronto. 


Please send me new edition “Baby's 
Welfare.” 


Name 


Address = 


City_ Prov. ; Pa) aa 
(Please print name and address plainly.) m@® 








A Baking Soda 
Bath chases 
away weariness 


Try 1r—the next time you're tired 
or feeling a bit below the mark. 


Fill the tub with warm water and 
pour in a half-pound package of 
Cow Brand Baking Soda. Step into 
this restful bath and relax for five 
or ten minutes. After a brisk rub- 
down you will feel refreshed. 
Notice the velvety softness and 
smoothness of 
your skin. 


e 


Save Sour 
Milk for 
Delicious 
Goodies 


Never throw away 
sour milk! Mixed 
with a little Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 
it is the heart and soul of muffins, biscuits, 
waffles, cakes and other good things to 
satisfy hungry appetites. You can make 
all these things so easily by following the 
recipes given in the free booklet offered 
below. Send for it to-day. 


Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda and 
és equally good for 
medicinal and cook= 
ing uses. 


Send for these 
free booklets 








CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED 
2715 Reading Street Montreal, Que. 


Please send me free booklets describing the medici- 
nal and cooking uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda. 


ApDDRESS 
Us 








|cream, dripping, potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
| Cabbage, fruit salad, rhubarb, prunes, cocoa 
| and cod liver oil. Such a diet gives better 
|results without than with the addition of 
cereals. 

2. Pyorrhea. 

While diet gives important results in the 
|treatment of dental decay, the best yet 
|gained through the use of diets rich in 
vitamins A and D in pyorrhea is an allevia- 

tion of the condition. No complete cure of 

| pyorrhea can be expected from diet alone. 
| The condition is prevented by suitable diet, 
eggs, green vegetables and cod liver oil in 
early life. 

3. Simple goitre. 

If goitre in children of five or six years is 
treated with iodine, either as such or in the 
form of potassium iodide as already de- 
scribed, the swelling usually goes down in a 
few months. If the patient is seventeen years 
old, iodine will not cure the goitre: it must be 
removed. Better than all is to see that the 
pregnant mother has food containing iodine, 
fish and fish products. If she has had such 
| food her baby will be free from goitre. 

! 
ELXPERIMENTS on animals show clearly 

that diet exercises a strong effect in 
enabling the animal's body to resist infec- 
tion. Rats placed on a diet deficient in 
vitamin A all die within a few months of 
infective lesions of the eyes, ears, lungs, 
nasal sinuses and the genito-urinary organs. 
|If vitamin A is given, cure immediately 
follows if the infection has not advanced too 
|far. Carotene, the pigment of carrots and 
| green vegetables, acts in the same way as 
vitamin A. It is, in fact the form in which 
vitamin A occurs in vegetable life. 

There is hope that the use of diets rich in 
vitamin A will prove useful in the treatment 
of childbed fever. In cases where it has been 
| tried the mortality in nineteen cases dropped 

from the usual figure of 80 per cent to 28 
per cent. In the 200 cases so treated in 
comparison with another 200 treated by 
other means, the results have been definitely 
more favorable in the vitamin-treated cases. 

Another infection, pneumonia, under 
| vitamin A treatment showed a mortality of 
eight per cent as against 13 per cent in 
cases otherwise treated. 
| The experience of Professor Mellanby, 
| who is the authority for most of this article, 
|is that vitamin A is of decided value in 
reducing the incidence and in shortening the 
period of colds and other infections; that it 

limits the spread of the germ invasion to the 
lungs; and that there is less cough. 

Many infections such as colds, middle ear 
disease, consumption and acute rheumatism, 
are much more common among the poorer 
people, the unemployed and unskilled labor- 
ers who eat less than the well-to-do, whose 
diet has a large proportion of cereal and who 
eat less of the ‘‘protective’’ foods, such as 
milk, eggs and green vegetables. It seems 
highly probable that the infective diseases 
make greater headway among those whose 
diet is not of the protective kind. 

It is agreed that the best treatment in 
consumption and other infections is rest, 
milk, eggs and green vegetables and cod 
liver oil; that is, a diet rich in vitamin A. 








N CONCLUSION, it seems clear that 

many of the more common diseases are 
due to defective diets, and that if the defects 
in diet were remedied the diseases in ques- 
tion would largely disappear. On proper 
diet, rickets and bad teeth can be cleared 
out of the country at once; pyorrhea can be 
greatly reduced; dental caries cannot only 


be prevented but can be cured by diet; 
adolescent simple goitre should never be seen 
if mother and infant feeding is correct. 

The elimination of rickets would reduce 
considerably the present rate of infant and 
maternal mortality. 
that infections such as consumption, bron- 
chitis and chronic suppurating ears would 
be greatly reduced as the result of perfect 
feeding. 

It is well known that correct feeding 
prevents scurvy, the manifestations of con- 
vulsive ergotism, pellagra and the lathyrism 
of India. 


What is Wrong With Our Diet ? 


It is wrong because: 


milk, cheese, butter, egg yolk, and fat fish 
such as herring and cod; and (2), too much 
cereal such as bread, rice, oatmeal, etc. 

Both from the point of view of the infant 
and the mother it is not only essential that a 
perfect diet should be given in pregnancy 
and lactation, but it is also important that 
throughout the period of growth—that is, 
the first eighteen years—the development 
of the tissues should be favored by the use 
of the protective foods. 

Feeding with the proper ordinary food- 
stuffs will supply a sufficiency of all the 
protective factors except vitamin D, and 
for this substance the addition of cod liver 
oil must be obtained for all infants. 


The cost of sickness is so appalling, the | 
misery and poverty resulting from sickness | 
are so alarming that, whatever the cost, the | 


right kind of foods must be supplied. The 
economic saving in this regard would be 
multiplied a thousandfold beyond the con- 
ception of the most optimistic. 

The care of the teeth, to adopt one 
example alone, runs to hundreds of thou- 
sands a year, where the expenditure in 
prevention would mean but a trifling sum. 


Cost of Protective Substances 


Carotene, the vitamin A found in carrots 
and green vegetables, costs in this form little 
as compared with meat and other protein 


foods. Sufficient for all purposes is obtained | 


by the use of vegetables. If the manufac- 
tured article is used, the cost is about $15 a 
gram, but as only two milligrams—a milli- 
gram is one thousandth of a gram—a day 
are needed the cost is trifling. 

But even this expense is not necessary 
since vitamin A is abundant in liver and 
carotene in all green vegetables. There is 
not sufficient vitamin D in ordinary foods, 
but the cost of the daily dose of cod liver oil 
is so little that the protection of the teeth 
and bones need not be neglected on this 
account. Meat is not highly necessary: it is 
important to some and not to others. It can 
easily be dispensed with if milk is used. 
Cream is a useful food, but it is more expen- 
sive and not of so high value as cod liver oil 
as a protective food. The boiling of milk or 
pasteurization of milk, while highly pro- 
tective against milk-borne disease, does not 
materially injure its properties. The only 
vitamin injured by boiling or pasteurization 
is vitamin C, the preventive of scurvy. This 
is readily replaced by the use of orange, 
tomato or potato juice. The dripping of 


bacon in the diet of children is so much more 
valuable than the use of vegetable oils and so 
much more ready to hand that it should 
always be used. 

The question of diet is one of the most 
important questions encountered 
highway of health. 


in the 





It is also most likely | 


(1), it contains too | 
little of the “protective” foods such as | 
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WHITBY. ONT. 

Splendid castle buildings 
in spacious grounds... 
one hundred acre estate 
...near Toronto. Combining advan- 
tages of city and country achool. 

Public School to Honour Matriculation. 
Music, Art, Household Science, Public 
Speaking, Commercial Courses, Bible, 
Physical. Education emphasized... 
Swimming, Riding, ete. 


Founded 1874 Calendar on Request 


Rev. C. R. Caracallen, M.A., D.D., 
Principal. 
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COLLEGE 
Day and Boarding School 
for Junior and Senior Girls 


| 
Soun mbined with 
healthy ph lopment. In- 
| : dividual attention. 
| : Courses from Kindergarten to Hon- 
| ii ours Matriculation. Gymnastics, 
Games and Swimming. Special De- 
artments in Music, Art, House- 
: f Id Science. ' 
Forinformationapplytothe Principal 
ww J MARIAN WOOD, B.A. 
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QUICK 
SAFE 
RELIEF 
| Don’t cut your corns 
and risk blood-poisoning. 
Use Dr. Scholl's Zino- 
pads—the safest, quickest 
relief known to science. 
These soothing, healing 
pads end the cause — 
rubbing and pressing of shoes. Loosen and 
remove corns and callouses in 2 days! Heal 
sore toes overnight: prevent blisters from 
tight shoes. Sizes for corns, callouses and 
bunions. Get a box today. At drug, shoe 
and department stores everywhere, 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
BLONDES WANTED 


E WANT 50,000 more blondes to try a won- 

derful new shampoo that keeps the hair 
bright and lovely. Restores the natural golden 
tint to dull, faded or streaked blonde hair! Pre- 
vents excessive oiliness, a chief cause of blonde 
hair darkening. The largest selling light hair 
shampoo in the world—It's called Blondex. Not 
a dye—contains no injuriouschemicals. Delight- 
fultouse. Blondex is a fine powder that bub- 
bles instantly into a rich, searching foam—ben- 
eficial to scalp and hair roots. And now, for the 
first time in history, you can get Blondex for 
only 25c. Formerly sold for not less than $1.00a 
package, The new 25c size will be a great con- 
venience to many. And it’s the very same fine 
Blondex formerly obtainable only in the more 
expensive package. It costs so little now to have 
really beautiful blonde hair. Try aninexpensive 
25¢c package today. Or—as many lovely blondes 
prefer, get $1.00 size for economy. Sold at all 
good drug and department stores, 




















Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
such as pimples, liver spots, tan and freckles dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 


your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-ha 


pint witch hazel and use daily. At all drug stores. 


" 
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permitting, a course could be laid out and 
played with spools instead of balls. 

Try the old game of ring-on-the string, 
using a tiny spool for the ring. 

To occupy the players while lunch is 
being prepared for serving, either of the 
following contests is appropriate. Think of a 
number of familiar articles in a work box 
and jumble the letters of each word. Give 
each pair a prepared list and pencil and let 
them figure out the articles. 

A sewing contest is also suitable and the 
questions can be pinned around the wall. 


1. To pick one’s way..... Thread 


2. A sign of servitude... . Yoke 
3. PDE usb ... Thimble 
4, What a farmer does to 

HB BECO | eid < aace'e x Shears 
5. What is thrown away. . Waist 
Oe AD as eee ee cei Cuff 


7. A company of musi- 
GTB A dsc 5b ks Band 
. An exclamation A-hem! 
9, Highland music Piping 
10. Necessary to a fisher- 
man and part of the 
body ei . .Hook and eye 
11. To sleep on and a 
measure 


ee 


. .Cot-ton 


12. Green in spring hac. da 
13. What the cook does to 

a turkey ee 
DAs PSOPAUIVE 6 is4.s ives Knot 
1S. A PTC 55-5 gauss Bias 
16. A process in book 

making errr Binding 
17. Used in a_broker’s 

DUSINCSS sac cs ea es Tape 
18. A portion of armor... .Shield 
19. A part of the head... .Face 


20. Not under, and a 


fisherman’s term, ...Overcast 


FIND THE AGES 


By LOUISE YATES TOWRISS 


ERE is an unusual contest that will 
serve to fill in a gap in your next 
party. In this contest each answer ends 
with the letters a-g-e. 
1. The age which canaries use 
2. The age which seeks for food 
. The age which exhibits anger 
. The age which is uncivilized 
. The age which makes captives 
. The age which drivers observe 
The age which exhibits wisdom 
The age which ministers enjoy 
. The age which belongs to birds 
. The age which belongs to trees 
. The age which travellers carry 
12. The age which grows in a garden 
13. The age which plunders and robs 
14. The age which idolators worship 
15. The age which the nobility enjoy 
16. The age which injures and spoils 
7. The age which adheres very tightly 
18. The age which a farmer appreciates 
19. The age which brings home the bacon 
20. The age which is a financial burden 
21. The age which correspondents require 
22. The age which is an optical illusion 
23. The age which shows honor and respect 
24. The age which is worthless refuse 
25. The age which relieves one of walking 
26. The age which denotes mean proportion 
27. The age which is a small parcel or bale 
28. The age which is the cruel result of war 
29. The age which extends favor or pro- 
tection 
30. The age which spoils and wastes and 
ruins 
31. The age which is desired by great 
steamers 
32. The age which sailors appreciate in 
storms 
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33. The age which is essential on battlefields 

34. The age which is often found in the 
meat shop 

35. The age which requires gold, silver and 
copper 

36. The age which requires special cars for 
transport 

37. The age which is sometimes part of a 
lady’s costume 


38. The age which is usually reached by | 


very elderly persons 
39. The age which is the ideal state for men 
and women 


40. The age concerning which every woman 
prefers to remain silent 


Answers 

1. Cage 21. Postage 
2. Forage 22. Mirage 
3. Rage 23. Homage 
4. Savage 24. Garbage 
5. Bondage 25. Carriage 
6. Mileage 26. Average 
7. Sage 27. Package 
8. Parsonage 28. Carnage 
9. Plumage 29. Patronage 
10. Foliage 30. Ravage 
11. Luggage 31. Tonnage 
12. Cabbage 32. Anchorage 
13. Pillage 33. Courage 
14. Image 34. Sausage 
15. Peerage 35. Coinage 
16. Damage 36. Baggage 
17. Mucilage 37. Corsage 
18. Acreage 38. Dotage 
19. Wage 39. Marriage 
20. Mortgage 40. Age 


Home Disco veri es 


HEN tea biscuits, scones, etc., 
are taken out of the oven, slip 
them on to a board and leave 


until cool. The wood will absorb the 
moisture and keep the underpart of the 
cakes dry and soft.—Miss A. Stuart, 


‘Toronto. 
When Dyeing Fabrics 


The most disagreeable thing about dyeing 
goods is getting the dye on one’s hands. 
To avoid this, sew long pieces of cloth to the 
ends of the goods to be dyed. Let the strips 
hang outside the pan and use them to turn 
the fabric.— Mrs. Jas. H. McDougall, Mount 
Forest, Ontario. 


Emergency Tinkering 


To mend a leaking pail in a hurry, melt 
a small piece of a sealer ring on top of the 
stove and apply with a knife-—Mrs. Cham- 
berlin, Poltimore, Que. 


**Animal Specials” 


When giving a party for little ones, they 
are always delighted at the little animal 
specials I always make for them. I purchase 
animal crackers. ‘Then I mix up pastry 
dough--one cupful of shortening to three 
cupfuls of flour mixed with water. This | 
roll out, cut in oblong squares and bake. 
I mix up icing sugar and ice the platform: 
and stick an animal on each one in an 
upright position, then stick cocoanut all 
around. The effect is just as if the animal: 
were standing with hay around them 
Mrs. B. Newman, Yorkton, Sask. 


A Refrigerator Hint 


Use lukewarm water and borax to wash 
inside of refrigerator. This will keep it 
sweet and clean. Also a piece of charcoal on 
one of the shelves absorbs all the odors. 
M. R. Stitt, Stittville, Ontario. 
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G sas D 
lessing 1s angerous 
when baby’s health is concerned 


EW mothers are able to distinguish 

between an infant's healthy cry and 
one of actual pain. Merely to guess 
about it is dangerous ... A disregard 
of the “irritation cry” may alter your 
child’s whole disposition. 


Leading doctors now tell us that at 
least 66% of all babies are allowed to 
suffer needlessly the torture of Urea 
Irritation. The stinging uric acids form 
tiny, gritty crystals... invisible to the 
eye, yet harsh and cruel to tender skin. 
Z.B.T. Baby Talcum is made precisely 
for this type of irritation, This mildly- 
medicated compound powder contains 
a special ingredient which not only 


| draws every trace of moisture from the 
| skin-folds, but actually neutralizes the 


| 














dangerous acids...Z.B.T. soothes and 
heals, guardsagainst infectionand keeps 
your baby’s skin sweet and healthy. 


Protect your own skin, too, with Z. B.T. 
When perspiration causes painful 
chafing, this pure bland talcum brings 
blessed relict Use it also for “burning 
feet”—after shaving —and as a dust- 


ing powder. 


BABY 


@ TALCUM 
Fine for Baby's Body—Fine for Everybody 





Your druggist or chain store selis 
Z. B. T. in three sizes—50c, 25¢ and 
10c. Resent substitutes! Get a can of 
Z. B.T. today and test it yourself. Or, 
if you prefer, mail the coupon, with 
4 cents to cover postage, and we'll 
gladly send you a full-size “Junior” can. 
Made in Canada 
CRYSTAL PRODUCTS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 


FREE JUNIOR SIZE CAN 


CRYSTAL PRODUCTS CO., LTD., Dept. C-9 
427 St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, Can, 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 4c in stamps for which please 
send me a full-size “Junior” can of Z. B.T. Baby Talcum. 


NAME ca 
ADDRESS sescosensessete acanibnncselasnetbcndecsesstineaiinndiandbensetestebnstsasninsobalie 





“THE COMFORTER” 
By BULCNO 


If you do not fully understand 
= . e eer 
the meaning of the term “En- 

* Pe ° > : 
dowment” or “Limited Pay- 
ment Life” or if you desire 
information regarding “Pen- 
wag = 
sion”, “Monthly Income” or 
other types of pee you 


will be interested in receiving 


this folder. 


’ 


THE 


of Canada 


Established 1869 
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Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 


Head Office: Waterloo, Ont. 
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HERE will be sent you 

a large sized copy of the 
painting, “The Comforter”, 
suitable for framing, en- 
closed in a folder on which 
the various types of life 
insurance policies available 
from this Company are 
clearly explained. 


The Mutual Life of Canada, 
organized in 1869, is composed 
of over 150,000 policyholders 
from coast to coast who enjoy 
mutual protection in a sound 
Company, which they own and 
which is efficiently and con- 
scientiously directed and 


managed by Canadians. 


Please send the folder and 
picture referred to above: 


MO 2 ol scisviisntsntstsisseresiciates 


Cc, E, 
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AY lOrg 
The Selective Aeropack is new. 
Holds a complete wardrobe 
each article in its proper place. 
Dresses are carried without 
wrinkling—on removable rollers. 
Complete packing fixture may be 
hung up on 4 wall 
hook. The dress you 
choose may be re- 
moved (as shown 
above) without 
disturbing others. 
Ask to see the new 
SelectiveAeropack 
The L. McBrine 


Co. Limited, 
Kitchener. 
















MGRINE 


AROUND-<etWORLD 
_ BAGGAGE 
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C. Adhesive holds plaster 
Time hE Den 


TO REMOVE CORNS 
USE BLUE-JAY 


Ordinary corn pads merely cover the corn. 
They cannot remove it as eaten, the medi- 
cated corn plaster, does. 

If you want to treat your corn in a safe, 
dependable way, apply a Blue-jay Corn Plas- 
ter and let the mild medication (note picture 
above) penetrate the corn and loosen it for 
easy removal. Blue-jay not only removes 
corns but gives instant pain-relief, because 
the soft felt pad prevents shoe friction on the 
tender spot. 

Always ask for this medicated plaster — 
qavine Blue-jay, made by a noted surgical 

ressing house. All druggists, six for 35c. 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN PLASTERS 


L@TUIEEGeE 


PORE OOH RRR TEETH EEE EEE ETS THEE EEE HEHEHE EERE OEE ES 


FREE BOOKLET—"FOR BETTER FEET"— 
A very helpful book; contains valuable suggestions 
for foot sufferers, For a free copy mail this coupon 
to Bauer & Biack, 98 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 


si Mild medica- 
tion removes corn 
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) vixenishness in it that suggested something 
'midway between Jeanne d’Arc and Becky 
Sharp. 

My best love to Vicky and Joan, and beg 
'them to write soon to 


Yours as ever, 
Jerome Wain,’ 


| 
| 
| 
As Theo ceased reading, Vicky sat hold- 
jing her small, square chin between her 
| thumb and forefinger, a frown darkening 
| her eyes. 

“So,” she said, “Clara grows plump.” 
Her tone was so deadly that Theo and I 
| were moved to laughter. 
| “Dear old thing,” said Theo, “you don’t 
grudge her a few extra pounds, do you?” 
| Vicky did not reply. She slowly unfolded 
| Mrs. Palmer’s letter and read: 
| 


“The Cottage, 
Penworthy, 
Cornwall. 
September Ist. 


| “Darling Girls, 


Jerome tells me he is writing to Theo, so 
there will be nothing left for me to tell. 
| Except, of course, the same tale of missing 
| you so dreadfully. I really believe Jerome 
|is worse than I am. He hobbles about like a 
| lost soul. I do wish he could get absorbed 
in reading as I can. It is such a solace. 
I am in the midst of such a fascinating 


‘Earl some- 


serial running in ‘The Lady. 
weak on 


thing-or-other’s Ward.’ I'm 
remembering titles of stories but I simply 
live in them at the time. 

Your letters seem to have brought you 
so much nearer to us, especially since you 
tell me that Nova Scotia is really almost an 
island. It will make it seem so much more 
homelike for you. This Miss Fiveash seems 
to be a good soul. Do cling to her, my 
dears. And to those nice Ramseys. And, 
above all, keep well. 

You are quite near America there, aren't 
you? Before you come home you must go 
over to see it. You should see Niagara Falls. 
Should you go by boat or train there? 

I do not see very much of Clara since 
your leaving. But she is very friendly, and 
I try to be friendly; there are so few 
neighbors here. She is looking very sad, 
and quite fragile, I think. 

Ayrton is charming. He is grown so 
manly and seems to have such a sense of 
his great responsibility. He and Enid are 
quite inseparable. Poor dears, both father- 
less! 

We look forward to your letters more 
than you can imagine. So don’t disappoint 
us. 

Your loving, 
Ethel Palmer.” 
“Sad and fragile, eh?’’ murmured Vicky, 


tapping her foot on the carpet. 
I read young Ayrton’s letter, then. 
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““Cobbold House, September 2nd. 
“Hallo, Joan, 

You were a dear to write me such a good, 
long letter about your adventures in Nova 
Scotia. It will be an experience worth 
having for you, though not a patch on 
Cornwall. 

Now, Joan, I shouldn’t mind having a 
hunting trip out there. So enquire for me 
just what big game they shoot-—whether 
deer, moose or bear. Also about salmon 
streams. That young fellow, Toby, you 
speak of, might act as my guide. Find out 
whether he has been accustomed to this 
work. 

Of course, I don’t suppose for a moment 
that mums would let me go. Between 
ourselves, she’s getting more high-handed 
than ever. 

I shan't be sorry to go back to school. 
There’s no one here for me but Enid. 
Jerome’s being minus a leg keeps him from 
being a pal for me, and, though Enid is a 
good little soul, she’s always the same. 
A chap always knows exactly what she will 
do in any given circumstances. 

If you get fed up with Vicky and Theo, 
toddle home to me and I'll see that you 
are made welcome at Cobbold House. 

Love to all, 
Ayrton.” 
“More high-handed every day,” mur- 


mured Vicky. ‘‘A many-sided female.” 
To be Continued 


Good Manners for Girls 


T A recent meeting of a large girls’ 

club, the usual discussion took the 
form of a question box, each girl writing a 
| question about some point of etiquette that 
| bothered her. It is because these girls are 
|representative of the girls who read this 
| magazine that I am writing this. All of 
| them high school girls, stenographers, 
‘clerks, probationary nurses, and those that 
stayed at home— agreed that they wanted 
to say and do the right thing at the right 
time. They wanted to be well-mannered 
‘and poised, and attributed much of the 
embarrassment from which they sometimes 
suffered, to little things that seemed unim- 
portant but made them ill at ease just when 
they wanted to be sure of themselves. These 
are some of the questions they asked and 
answered: 

Who enters a theatre first, a girl or her 

escort? 
| If there is an usher, the girl precedes. If 
' not, the boy leads. 
| Ts it necessary to “tip” for a dinner? 
| 


It is not necessary, but a tip is usually 


By MARGARET MacDONALD 


acceptable. A great many waitresses depend 
on tips to supplement a small salary. 

What ts a proper tip for the porter of a 
train? 

There are no set rules, but a quarter is 
usual. 

How do you use finger-bowls? 

Dip the fingers lightly into them and 
wipe on napkin. 

Are you supposed to fold your napkin when 
out for dinner at a private home? 

No. 

Should a boy dance with the chaperons at a 
big dance? 

Yes. If he is too shy to ask them all, he 
should try to ask at least one, or in some 
way pay them a little attention. 

Should you clear the table entirely after each 
meal? 

Yes. 

Is it all right for a girl to suggest Dutch 
treats? 

If a boy asks a girl out, it is because he 
wants to do something for her. To suggest 
Dutch treats implies that he cannot afford 


to do it himself. Choose inexpensive treats. 

Who gives the order at a restaurant? 

The girl usually gives her order to her 
escort, who delivers it to the waiter. 

How can vou tell the right forks to use? 

At a well-set table, the silver is laid in the 
order in which it is used. If in doubt, glance 
at the hostess who is supposed to begin 
eating first. 

When a guest wishes to be shown to a 
hedroom or bathroom, does the hostess watt 
outside, go in with her, or go downstairs? 

She waits in an adjoining room in order to 
go downstairs with her. 

What ts the proper dress to wear to a dinner 
at a private home? 

Your best silk dress. 
hostess to look pretty. 

What side do you serve from? 

Serve from the left, take away from the 
right. 

Should a boy tip his hat to anyone who 
speaks to the girl he is with, even tf he doesn't 
know the person? 

Yes, even if it’s only a boy his own age. 


You owe it to your 


| Two Good Party Ideas—A REEL NIGHT 


| 


OR some years I have made a practice 
|. of dropping any empty spools into a 
bag. As every busy mother knows, spools 
will provide hours of occupation for little 
|hands either stringing or building. These 
same spools—-about 200—-solved the “‘what 
to do” problem when I had occasion to 
entertain forty young women in the church 
| Sunday school rooms. The following games 
|work out equally as well with a smaller 
|crowd in the home. If you have not a 
“collection”’ of spools it might be possible 
|to get them from a dressmaking establish- 
| ment, or the admission fee could be so many 
empty spools, though it is better to be 
| prepared. 

Make a number of spool mates by mark- 
ing in some way. (The white ones are easily 
tinted.) Take an equal number of strings 
use two colors—about a yard in length and 
make necklaces, one spool on each cord. 
As the guests arrive give each one a neck- 
lace to wear and an empty bag. When the 





By MABEL S. FIELD 


crowd is assembled, partner them off accord- 
ing to their spools and have a ‘‘spool hunt,”’ 
the empties having been hidden high and 
low The pair who gather the most spools 
win a small prize. A reel of mending mercer 
is appropriate. 

A few spools on a piece of twine make a 
very good “snake.” With the players in a 
circle this snake is hastily passed from one 
to the other while the piano is played. 
When the music ceases the player holding 
the snake is bitten and is therefore “out.” 
A small prize for the player remaining “in” 
the longest makes the game more exciting. 

Now have two teams line up according to 
the color of the string in their necklace and 
have a spool throwing contest. Give the 
light spools to one team and the dark 
spools to the other. Place a box in the 
centre of the floor and let the teams line 
up on either side to throw their spools in 
turn. The winning team is declared by the 
number of light or dark spools in the box 

Seat the players in a circle and place all 


the spools in a box in the centre. Now tell 
them to break their necklace and see who 
can string the most spools in a given time. 
Each person has to get one spool at a time 
from the box. The winner is the person who 
has the most spools on his necklace. 

Spool nine-pins comes next. Stack up 
five towers and give the player a small 
rubber ball to see who can knock over the 
most stacks with three tries each. Some 
person will be kept busy setting up the 
stacks and keeping track of the balls. 

Now for spool crokinole: With chalk 
draw three circles on the floor with about 
fifteen-inch space between. The teams line 
up as before with their dark and light 
spools. Each player toes the line and with a 
miniature golf club or stick endeavors to 
knock his spool so that it remains within 
one of the circles. When all have played, 
the score is counted, the circles having been 
valued at five, ten and fifteen points. In 
these days of miniature golf, with space 
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Coming - - 


number, including:— 


tH _» _ , ‘ » ® 
Celia’s June,” by Beryt Gray, a new triangle story of a man who marries a 
young widow with one adorable small girl—June. 


story of real life . 
fear and tragedy. 


cy h, oof es > & ITON : 
The Ouest, by ALAN SWINTON, one of the most noted Canadian writers . 
a dramatic and romantic story of the dark days of the revolution in Russia. 
“Crusts,” by BEVERLY OWEN, the love story of a young girl who had everything. 
. each of whom felt he had ey erything to give her. 
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And of her three men. . 


16—French Knots. The best way to make 
a firm knot is to use the thread double and 
to wind it only once around the needle. If 
a large knot is required use the double thread 
double, wind once over the needle. Begin by 
drawing thread through material then wind 
once, put needle in as close as possible to the 
place where it came up, holding thread 


tight with left hand, then draw down firmly. 
If single thread is used wind thread three 
or four times around the needle. 

17—Satin Stitch. First pad the figures 
with running stitch, taking care that this 
filling runs at right angles to the stitches to 
be worked over it, then begin at one side, 
or end, and overlay the filling with close, 
even stitches until it is completely covered. 
The illustration shows the filling half 
covered with the satin stitch. 
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18—Outline Stitch. Start at the end of 
line, take a short back-stitch, throwing 
thread to the left of the needle and bringing 
needle out on the right of the thread and 
just touching the first stitch. Continue with 
these short back-stitches, keeping them all 
the same length, except where small curved 
lines are to be covered, where the stitches 
should be taken still shorter. Always keep 
thread to the left of the needle. 

19—Blanket Stitch. Usually worked over a 
small hem to finish edges of luncheon sets, 
scarves, children’s clothes, aprons, etc. First 





baste hem, then holding work toward you 
on right side, work from left to right, 
fastening thread at top of hem then putting 
needle in again at top of hem, out at lower 
edge, always putting thread under point of 
needle. Work as in button-hole stitch, only 
the stitches are not to be taken close 
together, but at even distances apart. 
20—Chain Stitch. Hold work toward you 
instead of away from you. Begin at the top 
of the line, take a short straight Stitch, 


in the October Issue 


A dramatic programme of unusual fiction is waiting its turn for the October 


‘ { 2 1 ar } ’ 
- and the bitter jealousies that can suddenly spread 





A poignantly human 





throw the thread under the needle, as shown 
in the illustration, and pull through, making | 
a loop, Take the next stitch in the material | 
inside the loop, close to where the first one | 
came out, throw the thread under the| 
needle and pull through. Continue this | 
until the line is covered. 


21—-Button-hole Stitch. First outline the 
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scallops on both edges with small running 
stitches, then fill between the lines with 
either running or chain stitches for padding. 
Holding lower edge of scallop toward you, 
work from left to right, putting needle in 
at top edge, out at lower edge of scallop, 
always putting thread under point of 
needle. Work stitches very close together. | 


22—Cross Stitch. Work from left to right, 
start at the lower corner and work the 


complete row, then work backward from 
right to left to finish crosses. 


23—Roman Stitch. A long stitch caught | 
down at centre. Bring needle up on the 
left side, down directly opposite on the | 
right, needle up at centre above the stitch | 
just made, down over long stitch, up again | 
at left and repeat. . 





241—Couching. Three or four strands of | 
silk are laid along the line to be covered and | 
held down with the left thumb, while with 


a 


the right hand they are caught down at 
regular intervals with a stitch either of the 
same or of another color. Couching is 
worked from right to left instead of from 
left to right. 

25—Single or Running Stitch. Single or 
running stitches are used in nearly all 
embroidery designs. The needle is brought 
up through the material at one end of the 
line and down at the other, as shown in 
illustration. 
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| @ At the slightest itching symptom of 


*Athlete’s Foot,” douse your feet and toes 
with reliable Absorbine Jr., morning and 
night, until the infection clears up. 

Don’t make the mistake of trying to 
treat this highly contagious infection with 
an unknown substitute remedy. Absor- 
bine Jr. is soothing, easing, relieving. 
Tested in clinics and laboratories for its 
swift ability to kill the germs— Absorbine 
Jr. is the original and effective treatment 
for “Athlete’s Foot.” 

Use this fine preparation generously 
and regularly. That’s the way to correct 
the disease and forestall chances of hav- 
ing your feet get so raw and sore that 
shoes can not be worn. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches 
bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


ABSORBINE , 
eo 


FOR SUNBURN, TOO 


Cooling, soothing Absorbine Jr. takes out sting and i 
fire, relieves pain, coaxes suntan coat. Great, also, 


for insect and mosquito bites. 


f SUBSTITUTE 
REMEDIES 


for “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Keep Absorbine Jr. handy 
Golfers, tennis players and swimmers 
especially should keep handy a bottle of 
this effective remedy—and use it after 
every exposure of bare feet to such damp, 
infected surfaces as locker- and dressing- 
room floors, shower bath floors and swim- 
ming pools, 

Go to your druggist today for a bottle 
of Absorbine Jr. You know its merits, 
its quality. You know it brings relief. 
So when you buy, insist on it by name. 
Beware of “substitutes”! The price of 
Absorbine Jr. is $1.25 the bottle. For free 
sample write 

W. F. YOUNG, INC. 
Lyman Building, Montreal 


* oR. 


TURN SPARE HOURS INTO MONEY! 


Hundreds of housewives in Canada have found the solution to 
the spare hour problem. They use it profitably by pleasant and 
dignified part time work taking orders for MacLean publica- 
tions. Even a few hours’ pleasurable work of this kind will pay 


you handsomely and help you to buy that sport costume or other 
summer wear that you may want. Some of our representatives earn 
as much as $100.00 a month. 


For full information, write Local Representatives’ Department 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


How Disfiguring! 
Pimples and blotches will mar the 
beauty of any complexion, no matter 
how lovely it may be otherwise. They 
are so unnecessary, too, when regular 


daily use of Cutieura Soap, as- 
sisted by Cuticura Ointment, 
will keep the skin clear and healthy. 


Soap 25c. Ointment 25c and 50c. 


Canadian Depot: Lyman Agencies, Limited, 
286 St. Paul St. W., Montreal 
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HEADACHE AFTER 
HEADACHE 


Now She’s Free From Them 


A woman writes:—‘‘I would like 
everyone who suffers from headaches to 
try Kruschen Salts. Before taking Kruschen 
I was hardly ever free from a headache. 
But since I have been taking it regularly 
I have hardly had a headache, for which I 
am very thankful, for headaches can make 
one feel quite ill. I have been taking that 
small dose of Kruschen every morning in a 
glass of warm water, before my breakfast, 
and I feel so well.”-—(Mrs.) A. E. D. 

Headaches can generally be traced to 
a disordered stomach and to the unsus- 
pected retention in the system of stagnating 
waste material which poisons the blood. 
Remove these poisons—prevent them form- 
ing again—and you'll never have to worry 
any more. And that is just how Kruschen 
Salts bring swift and lasting relief from 
headaches. Kruschen Salts aid Nature to 
cleanse your body completely of all clogging 
waste matter. Start on “‘the little daily 
dose” of Kruschen tomorrow. Then you 
will very soon have done with headaches. 





PREPAID TO YOU 
100 DARWIN TULIPS $2.35 


The Art of Embroidery 


By MARIE LE CERF 


How to do the old and new in fancywork stitches 


Here are seventeen of the most used 
| stitches in embroidery. You will probably 
| know how to work some of them, but others 
will no doubt be new to you. In any event, 
keep them by you to refresh your memory 
when you do your next piece of fancywork. 
1—Long and Short Stitch. This stitch is 
used in working leaves, flowers, or other 
figures which are not to be filled in with 
solid embroidery. Work from the base of 
the leaf or petal up the left side and down 
the right. Work stitches as in slanting satin 
stitch but only around edge of petal. Bring 
needle up at the base of petal, take a long 
stitch covering line of edge, then a short 
stitch close to this, then a long stitch. 
Alternate long and short stitches keeping 
an even line around outer edge, but an 


8—Eyelet Work. In working eyelets use a 
small embroidery hoop. Outline eyelet with | 
small running stitches, punch the centre of | 
a round eyelet with a stiletto, turning it 
until the cloth is pushed open to the line of 
running stitches. Hold the edge you are} 
working on toward you, and cover edge | 
with close, tight over-and-over stitches, | 
covering the running stitches. In the long 
or petal eyelets cut from end to end and 
across, then turn back material to wrong 
side and cover outline with close over-and- 
over stitches. 


12—Roman Cut Work. First outline the 
design with short running stitches. Next 
work over the running stitches, in close! 
narrow button-holing. After this is finished, 
where a bar is indicated, fasten thread in 
edge of button-holing, lay across to opposite | 
edge, fasten, then repeat. Cover the three | 
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A Priceless 
Boon to the 
Grey Haired 








from the 


Studios 


Leading 
Hair 
Specialist 


Many years of intelligent experience which have 
beatly von for him the title of Canada’s leading 
hair specialist, have made it possible tor w , 
Pember to offer INECTO-Rapid, the reliable, 
scientific way to overcome grey hair. 
INECTO-Rapid scientifically and surely over- 
comes greyness by penetrating the hair shaft and 
replacing the lacking pigment it has further 
action, nourishing the papilla, the real life of the 
hair. 

Have you tried INECTO-Rapid? It can be ap- 
plied safely and easily at home. Get it at your 
hair goods store, drug store or department store, 
or order direct by mail from the W. T. Pember 


of Canada’s 


ing i St Trial Size $1.65. Medium Size $3.25. 
Nothing improves the appear- ca Sins $525, tol Srey suathte ot 
ance of a home in Spring like hair. Dept. CL. 
@ gorgeous tulip bed. Order THE 


now at these great money- 
saving prices. EVERY BULB 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. 
No culls. Highest quality bulbs 


W. T. PEMBER STORES LTD. 


129 Yonge Street - Toronto 














only, Plant Now. 
Doz. 100 
Prepaid Prepaid 
DARWINS Finest mixed @. 


in 10 named kinds 

SINGLE EARLY, Best Mixed . 

- “* 10 named kinds .- 

DOUBLE “* Best mixed 

s “ 10 named kinds . 

PARROTS in Finest Mixture 
HYACINTHS, Top size 


First size 
DAFFODILS in 10 Kinds 


A few dollars spent in these superb bulbs will enhance 
the beauty of your home for years to come. Order now. 
Plant—shrubs, roses, trees this Fall. Catalogue Free. 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
200 Elgin Street, Georgetown, Ont. 
a ASR RI yA a RRO ADE SS 





Why not devote your spare hours 
to our pleasant, part time work? We 
will pay you well for your efforts. 
Write for full particulars 
Loca Representatives Derr. 
THe MacLean Pusuisuinc Co., 
Lmirep, Toronto 2, Onr. 


At home 
or away 


Feen-a-mint is the ideal summertime 
laxative. Pleasant and convenient. 
Gentle but thorough in its action. 
Check summer upsets with Feen-a- 
mint at home or away. 





Feen-a-mint 
FOR CONSTIPATION 





; one on inside of petal. 


2—Bullion or Wheat Stitch. Used in 
working grains of wheat or small petal 
flowers. Fasten thread At base of petal, 
which is to be covered, then insert needle 
at top of petal, bringing point through the 
base. With the right hand wind the thread 
around point of needle a sufficient number 
of times to cover the length of material 
taken up on needle, then pull latter through, 
holding the wound thread in place with the 
left thumb until the thread is entirely pulled 
through. Turn the wound threads back, put 
needle through to wrong side at the top of 
petal, bring it up at the base of the next 
petal and repeat foregoing directions. 





5—Lazy-Daisy Stitch. Each petal is 
formed by a loop like a very loose button- 
hole-stitch. Bring the needle up at the 
centre of the flower, put it in again as close 
as possible to the point of entrance, and 
holding the looped thread under the thumb, 
take a long stitch underneath, bringing the 
| needle out at the end of the petal. Draw 
the thread up to form the petal, and still 
| holding the loop under the thumb, couch it 
down with a short stitch, bringing the 
needle out again at the centre of the flower 
to begin the next petal. 
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threads with button-holing, taking care not 
to catch the material underneath. When | 
finished, run the needle through button- | 
holed edge to next bar and so on. After | 
bars are completed, carefully cut the | 
material away underneath. 

13—Seed Stitch. Consists of rows of tiny 
back stitches about three-sixteenths of an 
inch apart, the stitches of each row being 
placed between instead of opposite the 
stitches in the row next to it. Work the 
rows backward and forward, taking care to 
have both rows and stitches even and 
regular, and in the same direction. Much 
used for filling in petals of flowers. ° 


15—Rambler Rose Stitch. Work the roses | 
in three shades, unless very small, in which | 
case two shades are sufficient. Start in 
centre with a large French knot of the 
deepest shade; then, using the next shade 
work around, setting the stitches as in out- 
line stitch, until the circle is covered. The 
stitches should be in loose loops at first, 
then gradually pulled closer to the material 
as you make the edge of the rose. The last | 
stitches should lie flat. A little practice is 
needed in making the roses firm and 
compact, 








A clean fight 
with household foes 


Tue nasty job of scrubbing and 
scouring toilet bowls is out of date. 
The modern way is clean and simple 
and thorough. Sani-Flush keeps the 
tuilet spotless and odorless. 

Just sprinkle a bit of this antisep- 
tic, cleansing powder into the bowl 
(directions are on the can), then 
flush. The porcelain is brilliantly 
clean and that unseen trap that de- 
fies the work of a brush is purified 
and safe. Sani-Flush cannot harm 
the plumbing. 

At grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 35c. Distributed by Harold 
F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, (Another use for Sani-Flush 
—cleaning automobile radiators. See 


directions on can.) 
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T FIRST GLANCE you may think 
that ice-box gadgets, such as you 
see illustrated here this month, are 

rather out of season. But that is just the 
reason they are shown—to prove to you 
that the ice box is just as essential a part of 
one’s household equipment in winter as in 
22 summer. Most of us have come to realize 
this fact, for we know that perishable foods 
have very nearly the same opportunities to 
“go bad on us” in artificially heated as in 
sun-warmed houses. Cellars and basements, 
called into action in lieu of the ice box, 
certainly can help things a lot, but they 
can’t keep food in the fresh, crisp condition 
in which they emerge from a refrigerator. 


Dishes, Silverware, Cooking Uten- 
sils, Sinks Bath Tubs, Laundry, 
Woodwork, Floors. Softens water 
instantly. Results please the most 
discriminating. 


For sale at careful grocers. 
Manufactured by 


Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 





CASH’S RARSEES 
, For School and hawt elites 





At Home or away CASH’S 
NAMES prevent laundry 
losses, identify both wearer 
and wearables. Now obtain- 
able on coloured grounds at 
regular prices—ask about 
CASH’'S COLOUR ASSORT- 
MENT. TRIAL OFFER: 
Send 10c for one dozen of 
your own first name. Teeth 


See your dealer or write us E-RL 


J. & J. CASH, INC. 6 Doz 29° 
152 Grier St., Belleville,Ont. BRR erm ia) 

















The Ateco ice box cookie moulds, in 
hearts, clubs, diamonds or spades. 


I’m not advising you to buy a refrigerator 
so that you can have ice-box cookies. But 
if you have an ice box you probably have 
been long acquainted with the deliciousness 
of this particular type of cookie. And if 
you haven’t yet invested in a refrigerator, 
then they’ll be a further incentive to 
purchase one. For once tasted, ice-box 
cookies won't be left alone. 

If you’re as cookie-minded as I am, you'll 
be interested in the two gadgets illustrated — 
the Ateco Ice Box Cookie Molds and the 
Cookie Maker. They are the nicest things 
to use when you are preparing for a bridge 
party—particularly the Ice Box Cookie 
Molds, for they are made in shapes of 
hearts, clubs, diamonds and spades—very 
good form, indeed, for card party fare! 

The device consists simply of a set of 
especially shaped tubes. You make your 
dough, mix it to the proper consistency and 
fill the mold, locking it with the two attached 
clips. Then place the mold inside your ice 
box, and leave it there for at least four 
hours so that the dough can become thor- 
oughly chilled. The chilling process seems 
to ripen one’s dough—certainly it results 
in a particularly luscious cookie. After 
chilling, take out the molds, open the clips, 
spread the molds a trifle and slide the dough 
out. Slice the cookies to the desired thick- 
ness, put on a baking sheet and pop into 
the oven. The beauty of the device is that 
there’s so little to fuss with. You don’t 
even have to roll the dough. 

Then there’s the Ateco Cookie Maker. 
It makes the most fascinating shapes in 
much the same manner as an icing gadget 
decorates a cake. As a matter of fact, its 
name is rather misleading, for it will make 
many other things besides cookies. Tarts, 
| jumbles, macaroons, cheese straws, even 


Labor-Saving 
Equipment 


If you have discovered any new 
device which makes your work in the 
kitchen or home easier, why not pass 
the information along to other 
women? 


The Domestic Workshop 


a regular department for the ferret- 
ing out of new aids for the house- 
wife will be glad to hear of it. 

lf there is any additional informa- 
tion you would like regarding any of 
the articles mentioned in these 
columns, we will be glad to tell you 
more about them on request. 
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The Cookie Maker makes fancy 
shapes for many dishes. 





A department which seeks out and investigates 
what is new and good in housekeeping helps 
Conducted by VERA E. WELCH 





potato garnishing for a planked steak or a 
casserole dish. We're altogether too prone 
to overlook the little niceties of preparing 
meals. And when they really take very 
little extra time, it does seem a pity that 
we reserve them strictly for party occasions, 

The Ateco Cookie Maker is practically 
as simple to use as the Ice-box Molds. It 
consists, as you see, of a cylinder, a handle, 
and four specially shaped tubes. — First, 
take the cap off the bottom of the cylinder 
and turn the handle to the left as far as it 
will go. This lifts the pressure inside the 
cylinder. Now fill the cylinder with dough, 
rolled to the same size of the cylinder so 
that it will easily fit into it. Add a little 
more dough on top to fill completely. 
Choose the forming tube you want, put in 
cap and attach to the cylinder. Now, when 
you turn the handle to the right, the dough 
will be forced out of the bottom through the 
forming tube, in fancy shapes which can 
be cut and formed to suit your fancy. 

Simple enough—and yet the operation 
gives to your baking just sufficient sophis- 
tication to lend a fillip to the tea or supper 
table. 





Kanak is especially designed to 
absorb ice-box odors. 


ND here’s the other ice-box gadget I 
mentioned earlier on this page. It 
isn’t new on the market. As a matter of 
fact, it has been used by a great many ice- 
box owners throughout the country these 
past few years. But because there are many 
who probably have never heard of it, I 
thought I’d bring it to your attention. 
Kanak is especially designed to absorb ice- 
box odors. It is really an odor sponge which 
simply sits on the shelf in your refrigerator 
and keeps the atmosphere dry, sweet and 
sanitary. I expect you've noticed, time and 
time again, how odors from cheese, fish, 
onions, or “‘left-overs” will taint sometimes 
the freshness of your butter,. eggs or milk. 
They may be as cold as you please, but the 
taint is definitely there. Whipped cream, 
dainty desserts or mayonnaise are dis- 
hearteningly sensitive when they’re placed 
in close proximity to such edibles as cante 
loupe, cabbage or sauerkraut. That is why 
Kanak was invented—to keep delicate foods 
free from contamination, and also to keep 
the ice-box atmosphere dry. 

Kanak is quite small—about the size of a 
tumbler. There is nothing in it to attend 
to. One simply places it on the top shelf of 
the refrigerator and leaves it there. The 
manufacturers guarantee it for six months’ 
good work. All women who own refrig 
erators, and particularly those who have 
natural ice refrigerators, ought to make the 
acquaintance of this ice-box deodorant. 
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PAPER 


Onliwon TOWELS 


Help Splendidly in the Kitchen 


They save time, trouble and laundry 
work. They save wear and tear on 
linens. So cheap, too, that everyone can 
afford them. Ask your dealer. 








One of 
Eddy's 
Sterilized 
Paper 
Products 





Removing qrease from pans 





Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig 
into that pile of sewing? It pays to 
have it regularly overhauled, just as 
you do your car. The Chatelaine 
Pattern Service has a_ specially 
selected showing of fall and early 
winter styles on 


Pages 58, 59, 60 and 61 


of this issue. There are patterns for 
your children and for yourself. Get 
the sewing-machine into working 
order. 
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CHATELAINE 
PATTERNS 


Have you seen the new 
patterns on pages 58, 
59, 60 and 61 of this 


issue? 





BABY’S OWN 
SOAP 


‘lt's Best for You ondBaby teo 








Wash off 


grime?.. 





Yes, Gillett’s Lye 
actually lifts off grease 
without scrubbing 


HY let house-cleaning wear 
you down with endless hours 
of rubbing and scrubbing? 

Use Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye. This 
powerful cleanser makes short work 
of heavy cleaning jobs. 

Keep on hand a solution of one 
teaspoonful of Gillett’s Lye dissolved 
in a quart of cold water.* Use it to 
quickly clean up pots and pans, the 
kitchen floor, sinks and bathtubs. 

And, once a week, pour Gillett’s 
Lye—full strength—down drains and 
toilet bowl. It cuts away grease, re- 
moves obstructions, frees trap and 
drain pipe. Takes off stubborn stains 
—without harming enamel or 
plumbing... « °* 


But be sure to get the genuine Gillett’s 
Pure Flake Lye. Ask for it by name at 
your grocer’s. 


FREE BOOKLET: Send for the Gil- 
lett’s Lye Booklet. It gives you many labor- 
saving uses for this powerful cleanser and 
disinfectant. Address Standard Brands Lim- 
ited, Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 


*Never dis- 
solve lye in 
hot water. 
The action 
of the lye it- 
self heats 
the water. 
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| Nellie McClung in Hollywood 


Continued from page 17 


house and one more. I was the extra one 
who sat on the stone railing below the gallery 
where the worshippers were good enough to 
move their feet and give me a little space. 

I was shocked to see Aimee so haggard 

and worn, remembering her as she looked 
ten years ago in Winnipeg, a handsome 
young woman of twenty-eight, with luxuri- 
ant reddish brown hair tiered high on her 
|shapely head. Now she is thin and pale, 
with hollowed cheeks and restless hands, 
| but the heart of her people is loyal and true, 
and where I sat I heard many fervent 
prayers being audibly offered for her. 

“She is killing herself to save souls,’’ one 
| woman told me when the service was over. 
| “She knows her time is short. ‘It’s better to 
burn out than rust out,’ she says. But what 
will happen to the temple, if Sister goes, I 
do not know. She carries the whole burden.” 

I heard many stories of Aimee, of her 
wit, her courage, her radio plays and talks. 
Once she announced that on a certain day 
and hour she would name the biggest liar 
in Los Angeles, and much excitement 
prevailed as the time drew near. Threaten- 
ing letters were sent her— which she read to 
her listeners withholding only the name 
of the writers, predicting dire results to her 
if she dared to name certain people. When 
the hour came for the great disclosure she 
simply said: ‘‘The Devil is the greatest liar 
in Los Angeles.” 


iment. The white-robed choir sits on each 
side of the altar. The light comes in through 
| beautiful windows, richly blue and crimson. 
An orchestra sits in the pit, and the popular 
tunes to which religious words have been 
|set are sung by her soloists. There is not a 
|dull moment in her programmes, for she 
| knows the value of surprises. The night I 
| heard her, two little girls in brief costumes of 





-W omen and Their Work 





Mrs. John Calder 


RS. JOHN CALDER is remembered 

as one of Ontario’s leading figures in 
women’s circles. A granddaughter of James 
Gage, a pioneer United Empire Loyalist, it 
was through her untiring efforts that the 
old Gage homestead around which the 
decisive battle of the war of 1812 was 
fought, was saved to be a national land- 
mark for future generations. Mrs. Calder 
took upon herself the expense of purchase 
and the responsibility of renovating the 
historic place, organizing the Women’s 
| Wentworth Historical Society, of which she 
| became first president, in order to carry 
this out. 

Mrs. Calder was untiring in the service 
she gave in behalf of the Boys’ Home, 
Hamilton, acting as vice-president and 
being on the executive for thirty-two years. 
The Victorian Order of Nurses also had her 
unstinted support, and she materially 
assisted in promoting its growth from small 


| beginnings to the large place it fills today 


in Canada. 


Her service abounds in color and move-_ 
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pink and mauve chiffon, frilled and spangled, 
sang ‘Throw Out the Life Line,” throwing 
into the packed auditorium colored streamers 
that rolled back into their hands; and so 
perfectly was it done, I saw nothing incon- 
gruous in the performance. 

On the way out to Sunset Boulevard, | 
where I got a car which took me back to | 
Hollywood, I talked with a Canadian woman 
who lives now in Los Angeles and was 
formerly one of Aimee’s followers. | 

“IT loved that woman,” she said passion- | 
ately, “and believed in her long after all my | 
circle of friends had turned against her. But 
I am dorie with her now.” 

I asked her why. 

“T could stand her spectacular ways,” she 
said. “I even believed, and still believe in | 
the kidnapping, but I simply could not | 


EASY TO USE! 
follow her any longer when I found she was | 


dyeing her hair. It seemed so false, so} Silvo Liquid Silver Polish 
hypocritical and artificial.” a Sots arnish 
The night was close and hot, and the lady | quickly removes tar : $ 
removed her hat to fan herself, for the climb film and stain — yet is 
absolutely harmless to 


ing of the stairs that led up to the boulevard 
had winded her. Under the glare of the 

either sterling or plated 
silver. 






IT’S SO 


| 


street lamps, I observed her own crown of 
glory. The lifeless, syrupy brown of her 
locks, ropelike and stringy, told the story; 
and the wide edges of the part that ran from 
the crown of her head to her brow confirmed 

Still, it could not be said she was deceiving 
any one. There was nothing false about her 
hair. It had all the realism of an old butfalo 
robe. Perhaps she did not object so much to 


Ask for Silvo in the 
handy air-tight tin. 





Aimee dyeing her hair, as to the fact that she 2 

did it well. My car came first, and I left her JU 
there, and as I travelled back on the swing- 

ing, twisting street car, I pondered deeply on 

the ways of humanity. People may be| 


LIQUID SILVER POLISH 
Made in Canada 
RECKITTS (Oversea) LIMITED 
Toronto 


inconsistent, uncharitable or even cruel, but 
they are certainly not dull! 
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The Foremost 
Humourous Magazine 


of the World 


Exactly the Same Edition as 
Distributed in England 


Now On Sale With Every 
Newsdealer in Canada 
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Flora K. King 


HE duties of a teacher of music in 

districts that are out of touch with 
towns and cities, are by no means light. 
Miss Flora K. King is doing an enterprising 
and very fine work in the town of Plumas, 
Man., and the surrounding country. Start- 
ing a few years ago with three or four pupils, | 
her efforts have been so successful that she 
now teaches, not only in Plumas but at 
Glenella and McCreary, near-by towns. 

Miss King was determined that her pupils | 
should not suffer from their isolation from | 
city facilities. Soon after she started, several 
of her pupils passed the London College of 
Music examinations held in Winnipeg. 
Every Tuesday she catches the train to 
Glenella, which leaves at 1.45 a.m., and 
every alternate Friday at the same time 
she goes to McCreary. She teaches all day 
at these towns and returns to Plumas at | 
3 a.m. the following morning. She is usually 
able to arrange that twelve of her pupils | 
take their examinations each June. | 









Price 


15° nom 
In Canada No More 


Distributors in Canada: 
The Maclean Publishing Company, Limited, 
153 University Avenue, Torento 2 
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CLEANLINESS 
OF SILVER 


used for the table is essential. 
Goddard's Plate Powder 
produces a clear polish 
and leaves the silver 
perfectly clean. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold in good class Stores 
Agents 
QUEBEC & MARITIME PROVINCES 
F. L. Benedict & Co., Montreal 


ONTARIO, ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA 
W. G. Patrick & Co. Ltd., Toronto 


MANITOBA & SASKATCHEWAN 
Watson & Truesdale, Winnipeg 


¢ young haddies 
e cooked = sea 
shore canned Ready to 
Send tor recipe 


book 


CONNORS BROS. LTD. 


BLACK'S HARBOUR WB 


Your Telephone 
Can Earn You 


Money! 


It’s a fact! A few hours each 
week at your telephone can read- 
ily earn for you sums of money 
that will surprise you. 


Men and women in all parts of 
Canada are earning money by 
securing, each day, with the use of 
their telephone a few new and 
renewal subscriptions for ‘The 
Chatelaine, and all in their spare 
time. You can readily do the 
same. Let us tell you how, Just 
write 


CHATELAINE 
Room 317, 153 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 
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A Directory of Food Products and Their 
Place on the Menu 





A WEEK-END PARTY 
by M. Frances Hucks 





how glorious the surroundings, how 

convenient the golf course, if you don’t 
serve meals that are perfect to your week- 
end guests, the party is a flop. 

Think of the week-ends that you have 
spent in some friend’s home. Wasn’t every- 
thing—drives, sports, bridge, talk— 
arranged around the three meals a day? 
And if those three meals a day are so 
planned that the hostess, even when she 
does all her own work, can join her guests 
in their activities, everybody has a better 
time. 

September is a grand time for week-end 
parties. It seems rather like the final 
splurge before settling down to fall and 
winter business. So, go ahead, invite your 
guests, as many as you can comfortably 
accommodate, then stock your pantry shelf 
and plan your menus, and when the week- 
end arrives, everything will be satisfyingly 
ready. 

The first meal will probably be on Friday 
evening. If the guests arrive early, dinner 
or supper will be the order of the day, and 
if they arrive in the evening, you will, of 
course, want to serve a late lunch. Here isa 
suggestion for a substantial supper that 
leaves the hostess free to give a long and 
enthusiastic welcome to her guests. 


I: DOESN'T MATTER where you live, 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Sliced Cold Meats 
Assorted Relishes 

Baked or Scalloped Potatoes 
Asparagus and Pimento Salad 
Cheese Wafers 
Sliced Peaches with Cocoanut 
Mocha Cake 
Tea or Coffee 


A well-stocked pantry makes this menu 
as simple as it is delicious. Tins of tomato 
soup are opened in a twinkling and mixed 
with milk, a selection of cold meats would 
include such canned products as corned 
beef, sliced tongue, and chicken, and might 
be supplemented by thinly sliced seasoned 
rolls and loaves prepared by the big packing 
companies and obtained from our meat 
markets. Arranged attractively on a large 
platter and garnished with crisp dry lettuce 
and parsley, this forms an excellent and 
easy main course. 

Bottles of relishes yield pickled walnuts, 
gherkins, pearl onions, chili sauce—in fact, 
any assortment of spicy relishes you prefer 
is possible with a well stocked supply cup- 
board. Arrange them in a large compart- 
ment dish or in small individual ones, add a 


pot of fresh mustard and some catsup and 


you please the tastes of every one present. 
The potatoes, scrubbed or sliced earlier 


|in the day, just need to be popped into the 


oven for cooking. 

The salad is as easy as the rest. On crisp 
dry lettuce leaves, ready in the refrigerator, 
place little bundles of tender, canned aspar- 
agus tips and garnish with strips of pimento 

another handy canned product. Prepared 
mayonnaise, plain or with appetizing addi- 
tions, completes this simple salad, and crisp 


cheese wafers from the biscuit supply are 
ideal accompaniments. 

Sliced fresh peaches are real “‘company 
fare’”’ when dressed up with fresh packaged 
cocoanut and are served with the cake which 
has been made earlier in the day. Complete 
the menu with a beverage, either tea or 
coffee, piping hot if the day is cool or iced 
if September brings a final heat wave. 

Breakfasts are fun at week-end parties. 
Many hostesses find that breakfast trays 
for the Saturday morning meal are most 
convenient. The guests love it and it gives 
the hostess time to go about her work 
undisturbed. For such breakfasts the 
following convenient menu is suggested: 


Tomato Juice 
Prepared Cereal with Cream 
Soft-cooked Egg 
Toast Jam 


Coffee 


The tomato juice and cereal, the jam 
and, of course, the coffee are found with 
the supplies. There only remains the simple 
task of cooking the eggs and making some 
toast while the coffee ‘‘perks.” 

Sunday breakfast and lunch might be 
combined—and it must be hearty. Ev ry 
one loves to linger and drink coffee on 
Sundays. Begin with fruit or a fruit juice 
drink made without any bother from the 
canned fruit juices that are part of your 
supplies. One of the quickly cooked 
packaged cereals might be ready for those 
who prefer a hot dish, while others choose 
from several of the prepared varieties. 
Serve waffles if you have a waffle iron— 
and crisp bacon, with maple syrup, honey 
or marmalade or all three for the guests to 
choose what they will. The toaster and the 
percolator will be overworked, but what 
difference? Everyone is having a good time. 

If you have energetic guests and serve 
breakfast early in the day with dinner at 
noon, why not have a buffet supper before 
the party breaks up? Arrange the dishes 
on the dining-room table and let the guests 
help themselves. The following menu for 
such a meal is suggested: 


Whole Tomatoes stuffed with Shrimp, 
Lobster or Chicken Salad 
Green and Ripe Olives 
Brown and White Bread and Butter 
Fresh Grapes and Pears jellied in 
Lime Jelly 

Whipped Cream 

Assorted Cakes 

Hot Chocolate 


Here again the pantry shelf supplies the 
essentials. 

The late evening supper and those indis- 
pensable snacks after a game or a drive 
call for an inexhaustible stock of biscuits 
and wafers, several kinds of cheese, tins of 
sardines, meat pastes, relish spreads and 
jams or marmalades. Add to this a generous 
supply of materials for hot and cold drinks 
and your pantry shelf is ready for any 
week-end emergency. 


CO) 


Made in Scotland « 


When the recipe calls for gelatine, 

use COX’S GELATINE— pure, 
wholesome, uniform, reliable. 
NEW gelatine recipes for use 
with mechanical refrigerators. 
Write Cox, Box 73, Montreal, 
Department J- 4-32 











McLAREN’S 


MIXED 


PICKLING 
SPICES 


IN CELLOPHANE BAGS 
2, 4 and 8 oz. sizes 


Pure Spices 
Handy, Sanitary Bags 
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You Can Be Always Well 


Write for free booklet, “HOW TO KEEP 
WELL” and other literature, also sample 


of Roman Meal and Kofy-sub, the new 
alkaline beverage, to . 


ROBT. G. JACKSON, M.D., 
516 Vine Ave., Toronto 9, Ont, 
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FULL CREAM MILK zx POWDER FORM 
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Canadian Milk Products Limited, 
115 George St., Toronto 

Please send me free booklet “Camp 
Cooking.’’ 
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WINDSOR SALT 
Al ways keep a ackage 


in your hathroom. 
_ 








as a mouth wash -.. 


“The best mouth wash is... a solution of 
common salt”... American Medical Associ- 
ation. Use Windsor Salt—pure and mild— 


pleasant to use. 


AS A garqle ons 


Use Windsor Salt—purest and best for 
sensitive membranes. 


healthy GUms ++» 


Windsor Salt hardens the gums and keeps 
them in good condition. 


clean teeth... 


Nothing will clean and whiten the teeth better 
than Windsor Salt—and it costs so little! 





CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, WINDSOR SALT SECTION, WINDSOR, ONT. 
Makers af Windsor Iodized Salt and Regal Table Salt (free running). 3310 
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As a Nurse Sees the Midwife Problem 


Continued from page 15 


This means that our district nurses are 
| doing obstetrical work for which they have 
not been prepared. No one will argue that 
three months in a city maternity, provided 
with all the latest appliances, and with 
abundant supervision from head nurses, is 
an adequate training for conditions which 
confront a nurse when she is beyond reach 
of a doctor, even by telephone, and where 
proceedings have to be carried on in cir- 
cumstances which would try the fortitude 
of Florence Nightingale herself. Proper 
training gives confidence, and only those 
who have been with them can have any 
idea of the terrific strain which our nurses 
undergo when they are called out to a 
confinement case in the unorganized 
districts. 

Not long ago I spent several days with 
one of them in the Peace River District. 
She had barely got over the effects of what 
she had had to face two days previously 
when called to a maternity patient in a 
section house. She described her sensations 
when the woman—who could not speak a 
word of English —proceeded to hemorrhage 
violently. Every nurse knows that this is 
one of the most dreaded of all obstetrical 
accidents. To be obliged to cope with such 
an emergency without a doctor and minus 
any but the barest sort of equipment— for 
an outpost nurse cannot carry a pharma- 
copoeia and an operating theatre with her 
when she sets off on a “speeder,” a grain 
truck or an improvised raft--seems to me 
to be straining implications of the Florence 
Nightingale Pledge beyond anything that 
| was ever intended. 

Doctors are fond of insisting that the 
|motto of every pregnant woman should be 
“constant supervision by doctor or clinic 
during the entire pregnancy.” This is 
good, theoretically, but it must be fairly 
admitted that as things are in the unorgan- 
ized districts of Western Canada, “‘constant 
supervision” is an ideal and little more. 
It is a practical impossibility for several 
reasons, some of which are insufficiency of 
doctors and our precariously uncertain 
system of remunerating them; the great 
distances to be covered, and the fact that 
by far the major number of settlers’ wives 
have neither the money nor the means of 
transportation to avail themselves of the 
scanty provision which at present exists 
for giving pre-natal care. 

By way of illustration, may I instance a 
family which I visited not long ago with an 
outpost nurse? We drove 120 miles— sixty 
each way—to see a lad who had been ill for 
several days. His mother was desperately 
poor and she has five children; the father is 
making nothing at present. The bill for 
that drive was $18—at fifteen cents a mile. 
When next she is pregnant, can that mother 
hope for anything like “constant super- 
vision” by doctor or clinic? Surely to 
suggest such a thing would sound rather 
like mockery! 

Given the enormous area which a doctor 
in a pioneer district attempts to serve, 
roads which at certain seasons of the year 
are impassable, lack of telephone com- 
munication and a weekly or bi-weekly train 
service—the impossibility of giving any- 
thing approaching adequate pre-natal care 
lis glaringly apparent. 








[ MUST be remembered that even in 

places where small outpost hospitals 
have been established such as the municipal 
hospitals in Alberta and Saskatchewan, and 
the Red Cross hospitals in Ontario and 
Manitoba, many women cannot leave the 
farm or homestead in order to come into 
hospital. Some hesitate to do so because 
they have not the money to pay for care 
and rebel at the thought of accepting 
“charity.”” To get to hospital means often a 
long drive over rough roads, separation 
from the family, and dependence on total 
strangers who frequently cannot speak the 
patient’s language. Also, there are not 
enough small hospitals and it is a continual 
struggle to find the money to maintain 
them. A wonderful spirit of co-operation 
exists among those who are responsible for 
the upkeep and running of these hospitals. 
One which I visited last summer in the 
Peace River District specially impressed 
me. It was supported largely by the efforts 
of the Anglicans and Presbyterians; it was 
staffed by a United Church woman doing 
yeoman service under most trying circum- 
stances, and in times of emergency it was 
helped out by a Roman Catholic nurse who 
had married in the district and who never 
accepts a cent for her services. 

If we expect our nurses to do a doctor’s 
job, then why don’t we give them such 
training as the nurses receive under Mrs. 
Breckenridge in the mountain region of 
Kentucky? They are fully qualified mid- 
wives. prepared to face and cope with 
obstetrical emergencies in addition to their 
three years training as registered nurses. 
Surely this is a saner proceeding than the 
way we do things in Canada. We refuse 
to sanction midwives, pretending, ostrich- 
like, that it is because we feel that every 
woman should have the attention of a doctor 
during confinement, while our district nurses 
are witnesses to the fact that they them- 
selves have to take the place of a doctor in 
many, many instances, and lack the training 
in midwifery which would give them confid- 
ence and prepare them for the ordeals they 
have to face. 


OME ONE will retort here that midwives 

are only fitted to attend normal cases; 
in the event of complications arising they 
must send for a physician, while nurses are 
not supposed to attend a confinement at 
all unless a doctor is there. This does not 
alter the fact that midwives and nurses 
both have to do the best they can in 
emergencies, doctor or no doctor; but a 
midwife is accustomed to taking pelvic 
measurements and doing other things which 
a nurse is not allowed to do during her 
period of obstetrical training. 

Whatever may be said about the nec- 
essity of a doctor it cannot be denied that 
nurses have had to face dire emergencies 
many miles from a doctor or a hospital. 
One physician suggested that midwives 
would be useless because they could not 
repair lacerations. I think he put it in 
these words: “If there are tears of the 
parts an anaesthetic and a doctor are 
required.” Undoubtedly they are required 
but how often is this requirement met? 


The Bride’s Linens 


Continued from page 23 


| And the kitchen! There’s a chance here, 
|too, for the artistic sense as well as the 
| practical. You can find colors to match 
your decorative scheme, towels and pot 
holders with quaint designs, as well as the 
familiar stripes and checks. 
4 Oven cloths or potholders 
6 Dishcloths 
18 Dish towels 


6 Cloths for cleaning 

6 Dusting cloths 

2 or 3 Floor cloths 

1 Chamois (for windows) 

Linen or paper hand towels 
Quality as well as quantity is an impor- 

tant consideration in choosing your house- 
hold linen supply, and the trademark of a 
reliable manufacturer is your best guide. 


MSS. ate 
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Alla 
Allis 
Almo. 
Amhe 
Arkon 
Auburn 
Aurora- 
Aylmer- 
Belle Ri\ 
Belleville 
Bovcaygeo 
Bothwell- 
Bowmanvil, 
Brampton 
C. F, Rea 
Branttord—« 
J. M. Your 
Brighton—J. 2 
Brockville—Ca 
Leverette’s Sf 
Brooklin—A. B 
Burlington—F. 
Cannington—4' lax 
Carleton Place—\ 
Chapleau—Smith « 
Chatham—Canadia. 
Spenver-Stone Ltu 
Cobourg—B. R. Hea. 
Collingwood—Walker 
Cornwall— 


Dethi—H. Cunningham 
Dresden—R. W. Tyrell 
Oryden—R. J, Pronger 
Dundatk—F. T. Hill & Co 
Durham—The Variety Store 
East Windsor—Selfast Dry Goods 
Englehart—M. S. Ireland 
Essex—Michaels Bargain Store 
Exeter—Southcott Bros 
Fenelon Falis—W. Burgoyne & Son 
Fergus—-Steele Brothers 
Forest—Farmer’s Trading Co 
Galt—Walker Stores 
Glencoe—irwin's Novelty Store 
Goderich—F. E. Hibbert 
Guelph—. B. Ryan & Co 
Hamilton—The T. Eaton Co, 

G. W. Robinson & Co. 

Thomas C, Watkins 

MacFarlane’s Dry Goods 

London Yard Goods 

N. Weswig 

Roger's Dry Goods 

Zeller’s, Lid 
Hanover—Canadian Dept. Stores 
, Marrow—Webb & Hendershott 
Havelock-—Madge Curtis 
Huntsville—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Islington—Evans Dry Goods 
Kincardine—Lampman’s Dept. Store 
Kingsville—Pickards Dept. Stores 
Kingston—John Laidlaw & Son 
Kirkland Lake—Mrs. J. A. MacDougall 
Kitehener—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Goudie’s Dept. Store 
London—R. J. Young & Co. 

Cossey’s Dry Goods 

Paris Silk Shop 
Lindsay—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Claxton & Co. 
Lucen—J. M. Ross & Co. 
Markdale—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Markham—H,. S. Relive 
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Meaford—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Midland—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Mimico—Beach General Store 
Mitchell—G. Edeghoffer & Son 
Napanee—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Neustadt—H. J. Borth 
Niagara Falls—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Service Silk Shoppe 

C. Wallace & Co. 
Newmarket—Toronto Jobbing Co, 
New Torento—Keith's stores 

H. E. Isard & Co. 
North Bay—Canadian Dept. Stores 

T. Eaton Co. 
Norwich—Pitcher Bros. 
Oakville—Lunau Dry Goods 
Orangeville—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Oritlia—Walker Stores 
Oshawa—J. ©. Ward 

Walker Stores 

The Nelson Store 
Ottawa—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Murphy-Gamble 

Charles Ogilvy 

L. W. Bell 

Zeller’s, Ltd 

J. A. Lalonde 
Owen Sound—Bunt’s Limited 

Walker's Stores 
Parkhill—White & May Co 
Pembroke—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Penetanguishene—Phil. Charlebois 
Peterborough—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Dickson Store 

Richard Hall Ltd. 
Picton—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Pickering—M. S. Chapman 
to Arthur—Canadian Dept. Stores 
ert Credit—Mrs. M. Buckley 
Port Elgin—The Borth Store 
Port Perry—Nelson Store 

F. W. Brock 
Preston—Sel-Rite 







Sault Ste. Marie—Canadian Dept. Stores Teronto—Continued 


Sarnia—Walker Brothers 
Walker Stores 
Shelburne—Norton Fisher & Ce. 
Simeoe—Walker Stores 
Southampten—Walter J. Mohr 
St. Catharines—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Novelty Silk Shop 
Walker Stores 
Stayner—F’. T. Hill & Co. 
Stouffville—W. H. Shaw Store 
Strathroy—Walker Stores 
St. Marys—White & May Co, 
Stratford—Canadian Dept. Stores 
J. J. Crosier & Co, 
St. Jacebs—F. E. Walker 
St. Thomas—). Meliroy Silk Shop 
J. H. Gould 
Sudbury—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Tecumseh—Mrs. L. Brudner 
Thessalon—Buchanan Bros, 
Tilbury—Sawyer’s Dry Goods 
Tillsonburg—Walker Stores 
Timmins—Hollinger Stores 
Tottenham—Miss V. Milligan 
Trenton—Couch Newton Company 
Tweed—Kerr & Co. 
Toronto—T. Eaton Co. 
J. H. Byers, 569 Danforth Ave. 
C. J. Wallace, 319 Roncesvalles Ave. 


The Lloyd Shoppe, 67 Roncesvalles Ave. 


Chappell’s, 318 Oakwood Ave. 


A. A. Denton, 1252 St. Clair Ave. W. 


W. A. Longhurst, 584 Annette St. 
Jackson's, 99 Main St. 

A. Aldous, 288 Eglinton Ave. 
Browning’s, 226 Royce Ave. 

Mrs. Richardson, Kingston Rd. 
Boyle’s, 1186-88 St. Clair W. 

M. Baxter, 540 Queen St. W 

Mrs. I, Kidd, 888 College St. 

A. Gotlib, 611 College St. 

Miss I. A. Corner, 244 Carlton Street 


Stitts, 976 Bathurst Street 
Smiths, 2037 Dufferin Street 
Gardners, 439 Roger’s Rd 
Mrs. C. Chapman, 1912 Gerrard Street 
Mrs. Cotton, 697 Mt, Pleasant 
Crane’s, 1038 Pape Avenue 
Caldwell’s, 675 Danforth Avenue 
Miss Mary Torrance, 2300 Bloor Street W 
J. Lipton, 918 Queen St. E. 
The Weaver Shoppe, 587 Parliament St. 
The Economic Store, 1221 Bloor St. W. 
Little Grey Shoppe, 332 Kingston Rd. 
Mrs. Geo, Washington, 1293 Gerrard E 
Mrs, M. Anderson, 748 Annette St 
Mr. R. A. Peglar, 1036 Gerrard St. E. 
Horwoods, 990 Bloor Street W. 
Young’s, 3425 Yonge St. 
Hollywoods, 1534 Yonge Street 
Osborne’s, 1059 Gerrard St. East 
Sheftel’s, 2813 Dundas Street W. 
Conley’s Dry Goods, 437 Pape Ave. 
M. B Allen, 1330 Danforth Ave 
John Oliver, 377 Broadview Ave 
The Bowers Shoppe, 532 Oakwood Ave 
Mrs, E. G. Hoskin, 956 St. Clair Ave. 
Mrs. Strong. 4158 Dundas St. W. 
The Elaine Shoppe, 1590 Bloor St. W. 
Mrs. 8. Hill, 3513 Dundas St. W. 
Mrs. E, G. Hoskin, 2474 Yonge St. 
Uxbridge—Jas. Alexander & Son 
Wallaceburg—Stonehouse’s 
Walkerville—C. H. Smith 
Waterloo—L. J. Klopp 
Welland—Fashion Silk Shoppe 
Windsor—John F. Burns 
Gray’s Dept. Store 
C. H. Smith Company 
Sergesson Bros. 
Wingham—Walker Stores 
Whitby—W. G. Walters 
Whitby—Bell’s Dry Goods 
Woodstock—Cannadian Dept. Stores 


Ridgetown—The Jeffries Co, 


MANITOBA 


Brandon—Doigs, Ltd 
Carman—H. S. Shilson Co 


Dauphin—W. G. White 
Deloraine—Henry Bros. 


Medora—Henry Bros 


Norwood—W. A. Reid 


Rapid City—Beatties Store 
Rivers—Jas. A. McKenzie 
Russell—-Smellie Bros. 

St. Claude—Arbez, Ltd. 


Virden—7th Avenue Stores 
Waskada—A._ Dalrymple 
Winklie—Krocker Bros., Ltd 
Winnipeg—T. Eaton Co 


Aneroid—-A. T. Forrester 
Arcola—Francis & ( 
Assinboin—A. J. Wyman & 
Birch Hilis—H. A. Wilson 


Bruno—A. Battel 
Cariyle—J. F. MacRae 
G. W._ Stockton 


Ceylon—G. T. Kines 
Climax—Climax Trading Co 


Elfies—Laskin General Store 
Esterhazy—F. A. Clements 
Estevan—J. bk. Loughlin Co 
Foam Lake—-F B. Smith 


Gull Lake—J. O. Hambly Co 


Kamsack--H. Harvey & Co 
Lioydminster—H © Messum 


Moose Jaw—T Faton ( 
Binning’s Ltd 


North Battleford —Craig Br 
Ogema—F. L. Sier 
Oxbow—W. N. Alcor: 
Radisson—Y. W. Eddy 
Redvers—-R. Curle & Son 
Regina—-T. Eaton 

West of England Dress Gov 


Rostlern—Friesen & Co 
Rosetown—Smith & Smith 
Saskatoon—T. Eaton Co 


Shaunovan—-Leon Nadler 


Watrous—Marcoe & Lerner 
Weyburn——-MeKinnons, Lid 


Yorkten—-Hudson’s Bay Co 


Minnedosa—P. J. McDermott 
Morris—Jewel Stores Limited 
Neepawa—Jewel Stores Limited 


Nippon Silk & Products Co 


Sharpe’s, 653 St. Clair W. 


Cypress River—Mr. Jonas Anderson 


La Riviere—J. H. Fargey & Sons 


Oak River—E. H. Gling & Sons 


Portage La Prairie—Ralph’s Dept. Store 


Transcona—Transcona Merchants 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Co 


Broadview—Mr. C. H. Clerkson 


Carnduff—J. H. Elliott & Co, 


Dodsland—Mr. B. H. Corrigall 
Domremy—J_ FE Quellet & 


Fort Qu’Appelle—-W. F. Brownlee 
Grenfeli—Claxton Bros & Co 


Hepburn—Hephurn Trading Co 
indian Head- The Western F 


air 
Machlin—Machlin Trading Co 


Moosomin—R. D. McNaughton 
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Mrs. L. Paine, 815 Broadway 


Saltcoats—-E. B. Smith's Store 
Swift Current—Wigmore’s, Lid 
Wainwright.—-A. ©. Armstrong 
Whitewood—Whitewood Trading Co 


ALBERTA 


Bassano—The McKee Stores 
Biackie—J. A. Macdonald 
Caigary—T. Eaton Co 

Hudson’s Bay Co. 

Webb's 

Nippon Silk Co., 119-8th Ave, W. 
Camrose—J. Lawrence & Co. 
Carbon—-Miss Daphne Nash 
Cardston—Laidlaw's, Ltd. 
Coleman—Red & White Store 
Edgerton—P. S. Pawsey 
Edmonton—T. Eaton Co. 

Hudson’s Bay Co 
Gleeshen— Harrison's 
Hanna—Stewart & Co 
innisfail—The Globe Store 
La Combe—F. FE. McLeod 
South Edmonton—Murray & Farrah 

J. J. Clarke, 9502-118th Ave, 
Lethbridge—T. Eaton Co. 

Clarke & Co 
Medicine Hat—The Teco Store 
Olds.—H. S. MeIntyre 
Ponoka—F. F. Algar 
Peace River—Mrs. L. B. McLure 
Strathmore—Strathmore Trading Co. 
Vermilion—Craig Bros 
Westlock—Geo. MeTavish 
Wetaskiwin—Brody’s, Ltd. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Kamloops—Hudson’s Bay ( 

Love's Store, 1171 Davenport Rad 
Kelowna—-Thos. Lawson 
Nelson—Hudson’s Bay Co 
New Westminster—W. 8S. Collister, Lid 
Prince Rupert--H. S. Wallace & Co 
Princeton——Princeton Dept. Store 
Salmon Arm-—The S-A-F-F, Ltd 
Vancouver—Mrs. Martha Allard, 3006 W 

Broadway 

M. A. Rutherford, 4177 Mais 
Vernon—Hudson’s Bay © 
Victoria— Hudson's Bay Co 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Black’s Harbor—Connors Bros 

Campbeiliton—Canadian Dept tore 

Cross Creek—-Hurley Bros 

Doaktown—M. H. Attridge 

East Florenceville--The Davis « 

Hartland— Keith & Plummer 

Perth-——-R. W. Estabrook 

Grand Falls—-Mr Isaac Dalfen 

St. Leonard’s—-Miss M. A. Gervais 

Havey Station—G W. Cobum & Sons 

Chipman—King Lumber Co 

Minto—F. H. Swift & Son 

Moneton.—T. Faton Co 

Saint John—F A. [*ykeman Dept. Store 
Zeller’s, Lid 

Sussex—-Sussex Mercantile Co 

Fredericton— Kk L. Black 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Glace Bay—-Canadian Dept. Stores 
Halifax—T. baton Co 
Sydney Mines—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Sydney——C'anadian Dept. Stores 
Truro. &. Bentley & Co 


P. €. 1 
Summerside—K. T Holman 


Walker Stores 





Al 


One Price 


15 
Cents 





QUEBEC 


Asbestos—Melle. Juliette Gaudreau 


Beauharnois—J. 


Cap de la Madeleine—Mad Joseph Lapine 


N. Marchand 


Charny—J. G. Brochu 


Coaticooke—Mis 
Compton— Melle 


s C. E. O'Neill 
E, Couture 


Coutrecoeur—Mr. A. Laplante 


Cowansville—F 
Deschaillons—N 
Drummondville 

Placid Gossel 


A. Bonnette 
ormandeau & Carette 
N. H. Brodeur 

in 


farnham—Boin’s 5c, to $1.00 Store 


Granby—Granby 
Hem mingford—( 
Hull—J. Pharar 
Joliette—G, C. 

Mad. Camille 
St. Jean—Mada 
K nowlten—Mrs. 


Se. to $1.00 Store 
). Lacasse 

id 

M. Coutu 

Coutu 

me C. Lerey 

Cc. J, Farrell 


L’Assomption—Pauze & Fils Lnrg 
Labaie du Fevre—-Mad. Antonia Houle 


tachine—J A 


Bergevin 


L’ Epiphanie—-Monahan & Desjardin 
Louiseville—J, H. Langevin 
Montreal—T. Eaton Co. 


Henry Morgar 
G. A, Langloi 


1 & Co 
s, 7568 St. Hubert 


L. Proia, 7124 Drolet St 


People’s Store, 7 e 
ain Store, 5820 St. Hubert 


Baron's Bargs 
L. Rivet, 3917 
Oscar Benoit, 
Rosa Bouchar 


1171 St. Catherine 


St. Catherine E 
3930 Ontario 
d, 5747 Jeanne D/Are 


P. Bancel & Fils 


D. Serres, 42 
L. Trempe, 6° 


Mde. A. Urbain, 


73 St. Antoine W 
07 Monk, Ville Emard 


Mrs. S. Fry, 4824 Sherbrooke St. W 


Jack Evans, 5768 Sherbrooke Ave» West 
Federal 5 to $1.00 Store, St. Hubbert St 


J. O. Lemieux, 3734 Notre Dame W. 


People’s 5 to $1.00 Store, 1807 Mt 


Kk. Marchand, 
Rene Lacroix, 


Maskinonge—Le 
Mentebello—-R 


159 Bernard St. West 


5050 Blvd. St. Laurent 
Mme. |. A. Laberge, 9671 Notre Dame } 


brun Frére 
O. Quesnel 





724 Papineau Ave 


Royal 
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QUEBEC—Continued 


Montmagny—J. A. Papillon 
Pierreville—Schooner & Cle. 
Pontiac—David Gourd, AMOS Co. 
Plessisvilie—J. A. Savole, Fils, Enr. 
Quebec—T. D. Dubuc, 214-16 St. John 
Adelard Laliberte, 124 Durocher Street 
Melle. C. Picard, 1239 St. Vallier Street 
Telesphore Simard, 710 St. Vallier 
J. W. Malouin, 36 Victoria St. 
Richmond—Mde. B. Hudon 
Riviere Du Loup—Dog Croft Stores Co 
J. E. Pineau 
St. Andre Avellin—M. O. Quesnel 
St. Anne De Bellevue—4i. Dacust & Co 
St. Barthelemi—Jos. Mercure 
Sherbrooke—Canadian Dept. Stores 
O Poudrette, 82 Galt 
Mad George Croteau 
St. Gabriel de Brandon, Co, Berthier— 
J M. Comeau 
St. HyacIMthe-—Emile LaRoche 
St. Jerome-—Mde. Camille Coté 
St. Jean— Madame C. Lerey 
Ste. Sephie De Leorard—Mad. M. L 
Palardy 
Sorel—Emilien Lachambre 
Three Rivers—Lambert & Cloutier 
Valleyfield—La Compagnie Dion 
Windsor Mills—-Mde. Joseph Cote 
Yamachiche—J, EH, Bellemare 


In ordering by mail be 

careful to write the 

pattern number plainly, 

and be sure to state the 
size required. 
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Marmite in the kitchen, 
Marmite in the stew 
Saves housekeeping money— 
Flavours nicely, too. 


Cheapest and best for 
SOUPS, STEWS, 
SANDWICHES, ETC., 
ALSO AS A BEVERAGE 


Marmite, the great British yeast 
food, is particularly rich in the all- 
important Yeast Vitamin B 

Sold by grocers and druggists every- 
where. 


Write MacLAREN-WRIGHT LTD., 


Chatelaine, September, 1932 


Milk from the Can 


Continued from page 40 


firm—about half an hour—in a moderate 
oven—350 degrees Fahr. Cover with a 
meringue made by folding the sugar into 
the stiffly beaten egg whites and return to a 
slow oven—275 to 300 degrees Fahrenheit 
until the meringue is lightly browned. 
Serve cold. 
Pumpkin Pie 
1 Teaspoonful of ginger 
1 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14 Cupful of hot water 
1% Cupful of brown sugar 
15 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Eggs 
114 Cupfuls of strained pumpkin 
(cooked or canned) 
1 Cupful of evaporated milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of orange 
juice 
Baked pie shell 


Toronto 2, for free sample 
and special recipes. 






Mix the spices with hot water and add 
with the sugar, salt and beaten eggs to the 
pumpkin. Blend thoroughly and add the 
milk. Scald the mixture in a double boiler, 
add the orange juice and pour into a baked 
pie shell. Place in a hot oven—425 degrees 
Fahr.—for fifteen minutes, reduce the heat 
to 300 degrees Fahr. and bake for twenty- 
five to thirty minutes or until the filling 
is set. 






Women of Canada! 


Does Your Church Organization Need Funds? 


HURCH organizations can always make good use of extra 
money! There is always some worthy cause that your 
organization can support. 


Chocolate Pie 


2 Squares of unsweetened 
chocolate 
114 Cupfuls of condensed milk 
114 Cupfuls of hot water 
Pinch of salt 
14 Cupful of flour 
15 Cupful of cold water 
2 Egg yolks 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
Baked pie shell 
2 Egg whites 
3 Tablespoonfuls of fine 
granulated sugar 


Perhaps your group of church workers would like to finance the 
repairing of the organ, the re-robing of the choir, supplying new 
prayer or hymn books to the church? 


We Can Help You! 


N°? MATTER what your association is planning to do — we 
can help you financially! Our experience with hundreds of 
church organizations throughout Canada has been a most enjoy- 
able work. Hundreds of dollars have been made by numerous 
church workers using our plan. 


Possibilities Unlimited! 


T DEPENDS entirely upon the organization itself as to how 
much money can be made. There is no limit to the possibilities 
of this plan. 


See your members about this and write today to 


Melt the chocolate over hot water. Add 
the condensed milk and stir for two or 
three minutes until thickened. Add the 
hot water. Mix the salt, flour and water 
to a smooth paste, add gradually to the 
first mixture and stir until the mixture 
thickens. Continue the cooking for fifteen 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Room 317, 153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Coffee substitutes, properly made, can be 
served without a ripple of annoyance, fruit 
and vegetables doubled in quantity, indi- 
gestible articles omitted, and all without 
comment. 

Sleep, above all, is the main cure for 
peevishness. Some people can get along 
with a few hours. Others, especially high 
strung types, need eight hours of sound sleep 
if they are to start the day fresh, poised and 
ready to exercise their best judgment. The 
wife who drags a tired man out to play 
bridge, or arranges a theatre party at his 
busy season is guilty of criminal negligence. 
It is her job to see that her man is rested, 
well fed, fit to handle his job. 

Apart from these causes of peevishness 
common to the whole human race, there are 
individual grouches, and the wife must 
diagnose the disease for herself. Individuals 
have their own whims and pet aversions 
which must be treated separately. One man 
is driven crazy by his wife’s humming. She, 
poor wretch, cannot see why she should not 
hum if she wants to. He poor wretch, suffers 
agonies because he has a supersensitive ear 
and she is always off-key. That being the 
case, she ought to do her humming when 
her husband is away from home. She still 
has a clear eight hours in which to vocalize 
and will save his nerves that much unneces- 
sary strain. 


An All Fiction Magazine 


Featuring World Famous Writers 


BARONESS VON HUTTON 
BEVERLY NICHOLS 
MARGERY SHARP 

R. V. GERY 
AND OTHERS 


2° 


Pay No More 


as 


NORMAN REILLY RAINE 
WARWICK DEEPING 
I. A. R. WYLIE 
BRUNO LESSING 
>. F. BENSON 


ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION 
Now Printed in Canada 


On Sale at All Newsdealers 


Buy it 
Every 


Month 





minutes, stirring occasionally. Beat the 
egg yolks slightly, add a little of the hot 
mixture and return to the double boiler. 
Cook for five minutes, add the vanilla, cool 
somewhat and pour into the baked pie shell. 
Cover with a meringue made by folding the 
sugar into the stiffly beaten egg whites and 
place in a slow oven—275 to 300 degrees 
Fahr.—until the meringue is lightly 
browned. 
Cheese Soufflé 
214 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
3 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
34 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 
34 Cupful of boiling water 
34 Cupful of evaporated milk 
114 Cupfuls of grated cheese 

3 Eggs 
Melt the butter, add the flour and season- 
ings and stir until smooth. Add the boiling 
water gradually, stirring constantly until 
thickened. Add the milk and heat thor- 
oughly. Add the grated cheese, stir until 
melted, cool the mixture slightly and add 
the beaten egg yolks. Fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites and turn the mixture 
into a buttered baking dish. Bake in a 
slow oven—325 degrees Fahr.—until set. 
Thirty to forty-five minutes. 


Escalloped Spinach 


2 Cupfuls of cooked spinach 
2 Tablespoonfuls of grated 
onion 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 

14 Teaspoonful of pepper 

1 Egg 

14 Cupful of evaporated milk 

mixed with 
14 Cupful of water 
Buttered crumbs 
Freshly cooked or left-over spinach may 

be used in this dish. Warm the spinach 
and force it through a sieve. Combine 
with the grated onion, seasonings, slightly 
beaten egg, and the milk and water mixture. 
Put into a greased baking dish and cover 
the top with buttered crmmbs. Bake in a 
moderate oven—350 degrees Fahr.—for 
about fifteen minutes or until the crumbs 
are nicely browned. 


When a Husband is Peevish— 


Continued from page 20 


Another man would give anything on 
earth to make his wife more careful of her 
appearance. She means well and is really 
devoted to him, but seems incapable of 
keeping herself tidy. There is usually a 
fringe of straggly hair around her neck, a 
run in her stocking, a seam split at the back 
of her sleeve, or a large grease spot adorning 
the front of her dress, Little things, perhaps, 
but they irritate a fastidious husband past 
endurance. Small shivers of distaste are 
forever chilling his very real love for her. 

Life is made up of little things, and these 
absurd flurries of peevishness cause far 
more unhappiness to the human race than 
motor accidents, train wrecks or tragedies on 
the high seas. They are the wrinkles in the 
sheet that must be ironed out if we are to 
rest comfortably, the thorns that must be 
removed if we are to tread the highway 
without undue pain and weariness. 

It is wife’s job—a wife’s privilege —to 
make home a happy place and to keep 
peevishness from spoiling it. It is not really 
difficult if she will use a little forbearance, a 
little tolerance, a little understanding. Above 
all, let her cultivate a sense of humor. 
Spinach and orange juice may be of use 
in helping to cure a cranky husband, but the 
best remedy for a grouch is found in the 
Wise Book: ‘A merry heart doeth good like 
a medicine, but a broken spirit drieth the 
bones.” 
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No. 158 


you wish. 


No. 162 
these school coats. 
years. 
material, with 114 yards of 39-inch lining. 


Patterns, Price 15¢. each 











ee 
These are Chatelaine Patterns 


not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 


This good-looking suit for average 
figures comes in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 
inches. Size 36 requires 414 yards of 39-inch 
material. A fur collar can be worn with it if 


Every little girl will want one of 
In sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 
Size 10 requires 21 yards of 54-inch 





DISTINCTIVE NEW COATS 


Are among the Features of Chatelaine Patterns for Fall 


165 


No. 165—One of the swagger new styles, this 

coat can be made with or without the fur 

collar. In sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 

Size 36, with fur collar requires 314 yards of 

54-inch material, with 114 yards of 5%4-inch 
fur, and 234 yards of 39-inch lining. 


No. 160—This chic coat dress can be made as 
illustrated, or with short sleeves. Sizes 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 36 requires 314 
yards of 39-inch material for the long-sleeved 
dress, with 34 yard of 39-inch contrasting 
material, or 5¢ yard of 48-inch fur cloth. 


They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


When ordering patterns name the number and size of the 















If your favorite dealer does 


style desired. 
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Continued from page 40 a 


firm—about half an hour—in a moderate minutes, stirring occasionally. Beat 
oven—350 degrees Fahr. Cover with a egg yolks slightly, add a little of the 
meringue made by folding the sugar into mixture and return to the double b 
the stiffly beaten egg whites and return toa Cook for five minutes, add the vanilla 
slow oven—275 to 300 degrees Fahrenheit somewhat and pour into the baked pie 
until the meringue is lightly browned. Cover with a meringue made by foldi 

Serve cold. sugar into the stiffly beaten egg whi! 

place in a slow oven—275 to 300 
Fahr.—until the meringue is 





Pumpkin Pie 





Marmite in the kitchen, 
Marmite in the stew 


Milk from the Can 

















Saves housekeeping money— 
Flavours nicely, too. 


Cheapest and best for 
SOUPS, STEWS, 
SANDWICHES, ETC., 
ALSO AS A BEVERAGE 


Marmite, the great British yeast 
food, is particularly rich in the all- 
important Yeast Vitamin B. 


Sold by grocers and druggists every- 
where. 
Write MacLAREN-WRIGHT LTD., 


Toronto 2, for free sample 
and special recipes. 


No. 8392—The separate blouse and skirt is a 
perennial favorite for fall wear. Sizes 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 requires 114 
yards of 54-inch and 134 yards of 39-inch 
material. 
No. 8273—Buttons mark the diagonal lines 
of this tailored frock. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inches. Size 36 requires 314 yards of 39- 
inch material. 


PRICE 15 CENTS 











1 Teaspoonful of ginger 
1 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14 Cupful of hot water 
1 Cupful of brown sugar 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Eggs 
114 Cupfuls of strained pumpkin 
(cooked or canned) 
1 Cupful of evaporated milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of orange 
juice 
Baked pie shell 


Mix the spices with hot water and add 


a! a it es - 





8315 


No. 8315—The neckline and deep cuffs con- 
tribute to the smartness of this style. Sizes 
32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 36 requires 
4 yards of 39-inch and 5% yard of 35-inch 
material. 
No. 8217—This suit can be made with either 
separate skirt and blouse or all-in-one frock. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 36 
requires 33¢ yards of 54-inch and 1!4 yards 
of 39-inch material, or for separate frock 134 
yards of 35-inch material. 


browned. 


Melt the butter, add the 
ings and stir until smoot’ 
eoos tn the water 














Cheese Soufflé 
214 Tablespoonfuls of butt 
3 Tablespoonfuls of flov 
34 Teaspoonful of salt _ 
Pepper 
34 Cupful of boiling w 
34 Cupful of evaporaf 
114 Cupfuls of grated 
3 Eggs ee 
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ITS TIME TO CONSIDER YOUR 
FALL WARDROBE 
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These are Cha i ( iti a ’ , ae 
telaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 Unive rsity Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 


not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 





When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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BACK: | GSA Qk 
TOGGERY 


Price 15 cents 


No. 8290—She'll need some pyjamas this 

winter. These may have sleeves, if desired. 

Sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 6 requires 2% 
yards of 39-inch material. 


No. 1019—A practical little frock that has all 
the earmarks of schoolgirl chic. Sizes 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 2 yards and 
13% yards of 35-inch material. 











\ 
. am 
8219 
“TIS 
| { No. 8219—Demurely tailored is this little No. 8344-—-Junior will need something fresh 
— frock. Long sleeves are optional. Sizes 6, to start the new term with. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 
\ 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 234 yards 10 years. Size 6 requires 1!5 yards and % yard QO [ 
[ and 3% yard of 35-inch material. of 35-inch material. Ns 
\ : 
No. 8254—Pleats and buttons and ruffled No. 164—Nothing nicer for autumn wear 
collar and cuffs—just like her big sister’s! than this coat in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 
Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires requires 24 yards of 39-inch material. 
23¢ yards and 3¢ yard of 39-inch material. 








These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 152 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If i 
’ ‘ n ‘ , 38 : % . If your favorite deale 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style yt = i om 


























Marmite in the kitchen, 
Marmite in the stew 

Saves housekeeping money— 
Flavours nicely, too. 


Cheapest and best for 
SOUPS, STEWS, 
SANDWICHES, ETC., 
ALSO AS A BEVERAGE 
Marmite, the great British yeast 
food, is particularly rich in the all- 

important Yeast Vitamin B. 

Sold by grocers and druggists every- 

where. 

Write MacLAREN-WRIGHT LTD., 
Toronto 2, for free sample 

and special recipes. 


8309 


No. 8371—Particularly smart 

and yet subtly slenderizing is 

this effective frock. Sizes 36, 

38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. 

Size 40 requires 31% yards of 

39-inch and 114 yards of 35- 
inch material. 


No. 8309—A style that takes its 

place among the newest and 

smartest of fall fashions. Sizes 

34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. 

Size 36 requires 334 yards of 

39-inch with 14 yard of 35-inch 
material, 


No. 8016—Here is a frock that 
is especially becoming to the 
woman with the fuller figure. 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 
48 inches. Size 40 requires 4 
yards of 39-inch material. 








These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may he obtained from atores in moat cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
mot carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 






8371 


Three Frocks Designed 
to Flatter the Figure 


Price 15 cents 


No. 8005—Gracious lines accen- 
tuate length and point toward 
slenderness. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches. Size 36 
requires 354 yards of 39-inch 
with 4 yard of 39-inch material. 





If your favorite dealer does 
When ordering patterns name the number and size of the atyle desired. ie Dg 
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/IZLRES YOUR 
SMALLER... SMARTER CAMERA 
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entirely new, inside and out, 


| beginning with the film spool 


WOMEN asked for a smaller 
camera. *“But,—” they said, ‘you must 
give us the good-sized pictures we are 
used to.” 

That meant new design, inside and 
out. So we started with the film spool, 
made it of slender metal. Made it so 
much smaller that it permits a notably 
smaller Kodak. A beautiful camera... 

in brown or black. Trimmed with 


enamels in the modern fashion. 


KODAK SIX-16 is for pictures 
? 21 x 414 inches and is hardly larger than former 
cameras for 214 x 314. The price, with a true 
Kodak Anastigmat lens, f.6.3, and a shutter that 
splits seconds to one one-hundredth, is $17.50. At 


- 


even lower prices with a single or a doublet lens, 


KODAK SIX -20, of the same design, is for 


¢ 214x314 pictures. With Kodak Anastigmat /.6.3, 
$15.50, and with single lens as low as $10.25. 


. oo ; ; The smaller size 
Smaller for its picture size than any other eee 


roll film camera... easier to load, easier to use of the slender metal spool explains 


the compactness of the camera. Yet 


> ne .ods i elight you. And it’s : 
» + + the — Kodak will d ‘igh . ) > id <i the new spool holds eight exposures 
an ideal gift. At your dealer's, Canadian Kodak instead of the former six... and : 
Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. without a penny’s increase in price. al 
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A Story for the Children 
by IDELLA PURNELL 


WAY and away in a 
tiny country in the 
middle of Europe 
there lived a little boy. 
Little Marcu was his 
name, and he was 
never so happy as when 
Baba Maritza was 
telling him stories 
about the birds and the animals and the insects. But best of 
all of them he liked the story of the important gnat. And 
this is how he came to hear it. 

One day the village where Little Marcu lived was in a 
great state of excitement. The Queen was coming to town! 

The villagers were putting out their brightest rugs as 
banners to welcome her. And over the mayor’s house was a 
great banner. 

All the people hurriedly dressed in their Sunday best, and 
went to the station to see the train come in. Soon it came, 
puffing and chugging. All the church bells began to ring 
because it was not every day the Queen came to see them! 
She lived at her palace in the big city, or else in the country 
in her own little castle. But sometimes, because she loved 
them, she went visiting her people in her train that was like 
a palace on wheels. And then the church bells would ring, 
and all the people rejoiced in the knowledge that their 
Queen loved them. 

The train stopped, and then—there was the Queen! She 
wore a plain white skirt, just like Baba Maritza’s. The veil 
which hung from her hair was embroidered in red, and she 
wore an embroidered blouse. Big silver leaves and flowers 
decorated a leather belt she was wearing. Behind her were 
her officers, looking most important in their fine uniforms, 
their gold buttons and their gold braid. 

It turned out that she wanted to visit the houses of some 
of the villagers; and almost before they knew what was 
happening, she was going into Little Marcu’s house! Leaving 
all her officers outside, she went in. Only one of her ladies- 
in-waiting accompanied her. 

Each of the members of Little Marcu’s family kissed the 
Queen’s hand in token of their respect and love. But when 
Little Marcu came up to the Queen, 
the Queen put her arms around him 
and kissed him. Then she turned to his 
parents. 

“It is necessary for us to take good 
care of our smallest ones,” she said, 
“as they hold the future of our dear 
country in their little hands.” 

Everyone nodded. But Little Marcu, 
who was astonished that the Queen 
should kiss him, and more happy than 
he had ever been, did not know what 
she meant. 

The Queen stayed for a nice long 
visit, ate some of Baba Maritza’s little 
cakes, and drank some plum-juice 
drink before she went away to visit a 
few more houses. But all too soon she 
was on the train again. After it chugged 
out of the station the church bells 
stopped ringing, and the people carried 
their beautiful rugs into their houses. 

“Baba Maritza,” said Little Marcu, 
“What did the Queen mean by what 
she said about the smallest ones?” 

Baba Maritza _ smiled. 

“She meant, dear Little Marcu, that no one is ever so 
little as to be unimportant. She meant that you are to grow 
up to be good, to work hard, to tell the truth, and be an 
honor to your country. You are little, but not so little as 
the important gnat was.” 

“Oh, Baba Maritza,” cried Little Marcu, “is that a 
story? Will you tell it to me?” 

“Yes,” replied Baba Maritza, “sit down now, while I 
knit, and I shall tell you the story of the important gnat.”’ 

So Little Marcu sat down beside his dear Baba Maritza, 
and this is the story he heard in that far-off country. 
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A LONG time ago, what happened did happen, and if it 
had not happened, you would not be hearing this story. 

There once was a gypsy chief named Roderick, fine and 
tall, with flashing eyes as black as whortleberries, thick 
heavy hair as black as a raven’s wing, and dazzling teeth as 
white as grains of corn. He could play the violin until your 
heart turned to tears and laughter within you. And when 
he played, though your feet might be leaden with sorrow, 
they couldn’t help but dance, and though your heart might 
be butterfly-merry, you would weep and not know why. 

Roderick was to marry a beautiful gipsy girl named 
Marilla. Marilla’s eyes were like wells at midnight with the 
stars caught in their black waters. Her hair was soft and 
black as a midnight cloud, and her teeth were whiter than 
candles in the churches. No one could dance better than 
Marilla, or tell fortunes truer, or sing more sweetly. And 
none of the gipsy girls wore brighter skirts, or as many of 
them.. Marilla’s arms were covered with heavy silver 
bracelets, and about her throat hung a necklace of gold 
coins. Everyone loved Marilla, for she was always laughing 
and singing. 

On the wedding night of Marilla and Roderick, the gipsy 
tribe camped in a lovely valley among the hills. They built 
fires, and got out their best rugs for the sweethearts to sit 
on. The gipsy women prepared the wedding feast, cooking 
fat oxen over the blazing fire, and roasting chickens and 
ears of good corn. All were happy, for the evening was to 
be spent in dancing and playing music. 

But Roderick was still many miles from the camp. He 
had gone to a fair to buy a new water buffalo for himself and 
Marilla. He had bought a fine one, a great black fellow, with 
thick tough skin and a long neck. And now Roderick was 
homeward bound on his horse, leading the water buffalo 
along as fast as he could. 

Soon they came to a marsh. It was full of oozy mud and 
puddles of water. The water buffalo had been standing in 
the fair grounds all day, and was hot and dusty. So he got 
down in the marsh, and began to wallow. 

Oh, how good the nice cool mud felt to the buffalo! He 
rolled over and over, while Roderick fumed on the bank and 
pulled at the rope tied around the buffalo’s neck. 

But the buffalo paid no attention to 
Roderick at all. The mud felt so good to 
him, and there were so many little puddles 
of water he could drink. So he wallowed 
and wallowed. 

Roderick thought of Marilla, laughing 
and dancing and singing by the gipsy fires. 
He thought of the wedding feast, and of 
the music, and of all the other gipsies waiting 
for him. Leaping from his horse, he seized 
his cudgel and began to beat the water 
buffalo, doing his best to make him get out 
of the marsh. But the buffalo paid no 
attention to him. His hide was thick and 
tough, and Roderick’s blows meant no more 
to him than so many raindrops. 

Just when Roderick was beginning to be 
exhausted, along came a gnat. 

“Good evening, Roderick,” said the gnat, 
“is there anything I can do to help you?” 

“What!” shouted the gipsy. “How can 
you help me—you, an insignificant little 
gnat? I have strong arms and a good brain, 
and if I find it difficult to get my water 
buffalo out of this marsh, what could you 
expect to do?” 

And Roderick renewed his cudgelling of the water buffalo. 

But the buffalo only grunted and went right on wallowing. 

Then the gnat spoke again. 

“Perhaps you do not know it, 
Roderick, but I am a good deal more 
important than you think I am! I 
can even save you from being late for 
your wedding. But you cannot save 
yourself, although you are a fine 
fellow.” 

‘“*Ah, away with you!’’ cried 
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Which tells how a gipsy chief 


was nearly late for his wedding 


THE IMPORTANT GNAT 


Roderick impatiently. “Will you be lifting my 
buffalo out of the marsh for me?” 

But the gnat, because he was a good natured 
little insect, piped, “You may be proud, Roderick, 
but save your scorn until you've seen what I 
can do.” 

And he flew down underneath the water buffalo 
to the thin skin that hung in folds there, and began 
to sting the buffalo. 

The buffalo grunted and tossed his head. 
Suddenly he lumbered up out of the mud and 
began to run as fast as he could toward the gipsy 
camp, hoping by flight to get away from the gnat. 
Roderick yelled and sang, his black hair waving, 
as he raced his horse into the little valley where the 
gipsy fires were burning and the wedding guests 
were dancing, and black-eyed Marilla waited with 
a kiss for her love. 

And so Roderick was on time at his wedding. 

Just as he reached the camp, there came a little 
thin buzzing sound in his ear. 

“Hi, hi!” said the gnat. ‘Did you see how I, 
with my little tongue, did what you with your big 
cudgel could not do?” A 

And the gipsy chieftain was ashamed that he 
had spoken so hastily to the little gnat and thanked 
him for his help. 

“There’s that which counts for more than size 
and strength,” he said, ‘‘and that’s a good will and 
a kind heart. You've done more for me today than 
three men could have done, and I'll never again 
think any creature is useless. I hope you'll stay 
for the wedding.” 

So the important gnat remained while the gipsies 
made merry. All through the night they danced 
and sang. And in the morning he bade them fare- 
well and went his way. 

But ever since the day when Roderick was 
nearly late for his marriage to Marilla, gipsies 
have never spoken harshly of any gnat. 


O YOU SEE, dear Little Marcu,” laughed 
Baba Maritza,‘ ‘no one is ever so little as to be 
unimportant. And no matter how little anyone 


may be, if he will always try to do good deeds, he 
will be useful and important.”” And Baba Maritza 
kissed Little Marcu, and gave him a big hug. 
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“THE CAR THAT 


“HOW 
DO YOU 
LIKE 
YOUR CAR?” 


FEW months ago, a certain star salesman 

in a southern city found himself confronted 
with an important personal problem....For 
fifteen years he had been selling motor cars in 
the same city. During that period he had worked 
for only two organizations. He had been suc- 
cessful. But the time had come when he realized 
the need of a more popular product to sell— 
one which he could conscientiously recommend 
to his large clientele. 


Accordingly, heselected from provincial records 
the names of three hundred automobile owners 
—fifty for each one of six popular cars. He 
called these people by telephone . . . inquiring 
of each one how well he liked his car. Did its 
performance please him? Was it 
economical? Wasit dependable? Was 
it giving 100% satisfaction? 


OWNERS 






RECOMMEND” 





The investigation took a month to complete. 
But it brought out the facts he wanted to 
know. One car stood out above all by the test 
of owner experience. That car was Oldsmobile. 


The fifty Oldsmobile owners, to quote from the 
salesman’s own notes, ‘‘were almost 100% in 
stating that if they were to buy new cars to- 
morrow, their choice would be Oldsmobile. 
This car’s rating in owner satisfaction is nearly 
perfect.”’ 

To the actual facts as told by this salesman 
—who today is an enthusiastic member of the 
Oldsmobile organization—we desire to add no- 
thing. We do suggest, however, that you talk 
to owners yourself. They will tell you how much 
it really means to own a car like 
Oldsmobile .... designed and built 
and sold to give enduring satisfaction. 
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OLDSMOBILE SIX and EIGHT 


PRODUCED IN CANADA 
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LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 


Broiled Liver 


1 BREAKFAST 














Roast Spring Lamb 
(Mint Sauce) 
Browned Potatoes 


Bouillon 


Chilled Watermelon Stuffed Tomato 








fied Wheat and Cucumber Salad S or Squas 
Bacon Curls Marmalade Brown Bread and Butter Dhishamtan ae am 
Coffee Cocoa Ice Cream = Fancy Cakes Plain Cake 
= ac ee 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Frankfurters Cold Sliced Lamb 


Tomato Juice 
Cream of Wheat 

Jam 
Cocoa 


Baked Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 
Cottage Pudding 
Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Creamed Potatoes 
Head Lettuce with Dressing 
Sliced Peaches 

Tea Cocoa 





Fresh Pears Corn on the Cob Beef Stew with Vegetables 
Scrambled Eggs Cucumber Salad Dumplings Cole Slaw 
Toast Fruit Trifle Cantaloupe and Ice Cream 

Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 





Ox-Tail Soup 
(Vegetable Plate) 


Canned Corned Beef 
Baked Tomatues 


Grapefruit French Fried Potatoes 


Shredded Wheat Radishes Scalloped Potatoes 
Scones Stewed Plums Fruit Cup Swiss Chard 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Cauliflower au Gratin 
Coftee Plum Pie Tea 


Chsees Soutie Pork Chops 





Blueberries Lettuce Sandwiches ‘ 
Bran Flakes Fresh Gee saad Cocoanut Mashed Potatoes Carrots 
Toast Jam Salad Apple Tapioca _ 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
. oie *g i Pan-broiled Trout 
9 Orange Juice Sonemen ap me ee Boiled Potatoes 
Milk Toast Fruit Jelly Whip Sliced Cucumbers and Onions 
Bran Muffins Jelly Cookies Floating Island with 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa _ _ Fresh Pears 
Coffee Tea 





Vegetable Soup 
10 Apples Baked Stuffed Potatoes Spare Ribs 
Roman Meal Sliced Tomatoes Riced Potatoes 
Toast Conserve Caramel Junket Corn-on-the-Cob 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Huckleberry Rolypoly 
Coffee Tea 





Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Sirloin Steak 


Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Mashed Potatoes 


Fresh Peaches Sliced Cucumber Sandwiches 


Crisp Wafties Radishes Olives Creamed Celery 
Bacon Honey Chocolate Layer Cake Fresh Fruit Cup 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Milk Macaroons 
Coffee Tea 








Mutton Broth Pot Roast of Beef 


12 











Sliced Bananas Cabbage and Peanut Salad | Boiled Potatoes 
Rice Krispies Grapes | Mashed Turnips 
Toast Apple Sauce Left-over Cake - | Raisin Rice Pudding 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
13 Cream “ie ie 
Cantalou Bacon Cold Sliced Pot Roast 
Bread and Milk Baked Sweet Potatoes Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Corn Muffins Jelly Stewed Blueberries Buttered Parsnips 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Deep Apple Pie _ 


Coffee Tea 
RD 












Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Creamed Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes 


14 


Baked Stuffed Peppers 


Fresh Plums 
Lettuce Salad 


Soft Cooked Eggs 





Toast_g Jelly Tarts Banana Shortcake 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee lea 
as —_———— | - a = 
Fresh Pear and Cream Cheese | Baked Ham Slices 
1 5 Grapefruit Salad | Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Cream of Wheat Hot Biscuits | Spinach 
Toast Conserve Jam Lemon Snow 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Custard Sauce 
Coffee lea 
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Meals of the Month 


Compiled by M. Frances Hucks of The 








Meals of the Month, as compiled by M. Frances Hucks, 


sre a regular feature of Chatelaine each month. 
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for September 


Chatelaine Institute Stat 





























BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
Cream of Tomato Soup 




















Fresh Plums Combination Vegetable Salad ‘ Fried Onions 16 Watermelon Puffy Omelet Salmon Loaf in 
Poached Eggs Brown Rolls Creamed Potatoes Fresh Johnny Cake Toast Scalloped Potatoes with Onion : 
; eT Baked Caramel Custard ., String Beans _ . Maple Syrup Canned Fruit Cabbage Salad { 
Cotfee Cocoa Tea Coffee Chilled atermelon Coffee Cocoa Wafers Fresh Peach Ice Cream ; 
he a Ys me 9) Sf Coffee . Tea m ees lea Cocoa | Coftee Tea He 
° Scalloped Cabbage Clear Tomato Soup Spanish Steak 
- e Oranges with Cheese Baked Mackerel | 1 7 Stewed Pears Bean Soup Boiled Potatoes Creamed 
. Corn Flakes Stewed Pears Parsley Potatoes All Bran Vegetable Salad Carrots 
Toasted Rolls _ Jam Chocolate Cake Brussels Sprouts | Bacon loast Crackers Cheese Gingerbread 
Coffee Cocoa Iced Tea Apple Betty, Lemon Sauce Cottee Cocoa lea Cocoa Fresh Apple Sauce 
- Cottee Tea | Cotfee Tea j 
3 Casserole of Mackerel with 1 8 Honeydew Melon Chick la K a " Roast of Pork . : 
ee Dithats ’ on ae f | . _ ucken a la n 
Fresh Apple Sauce Tomato and Green Pepper _,_, Meat Loaf R Corn Flakes using cave ocean) _ Apple Sauce 
eo Grape-nuts Celery Curls Mashed Potatoes Peas Parsley Omelet on Toast Franconia Potatoes 
Ralsle Mufhns _ Jelly Grapes Cookies Fresh Peach Custard Toast Stuffed Celery Creamed Cauliflower ‘ 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Cotfee Tea Coffee Cocoa Chocolate Cream Puffs _ _Jelhed Grapes — 
Tea Cocoa Cottee Tea 





| ‘ . 
Mulligatawny Soup 

| Cold Roast Pork 
Creamed Potatoes 
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Oranges 
Red River Cereal 


Finnan Haddie 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 















Coffee 





ea 


Toast _ Jam Fruit Salad Harvard Beets 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Chilled Cantaloupe , 
Cotfee Tea 
90 ini (Vegetable Plate) 
re: an Corn-on-the-Cob 
Fre sh Apple Sauce Browned Hash Mashed Potatoes i 2 
an Mbutted Rice Mixed Pickles Fried Egg Plant ha 
es ane oan Junket with Peaches | Sliced Tomatoes and Cucumber é 
~— ne Tea Cocoa | Chocolate Walnut Blanc Mange y 












91 Grapes J Meat Balls f 
| B er : Vegetable Soup Baked Potatoes 
. — ettuce and Devilled Eggs | Vegetable Marrow 
| Oar 2e niagmetade Cup Cakes Bavarian Cream 
= Cocoa fea Cocoa Coltee Tea 
















1909 : Oven-cooked Steak : 
<s Tomato Juice Baked Sausages Steamed Rice . 
| ’ Shredded Wheat Lyonnaise Potatoes Shredded Cabbage & 
Toast Jam Apple Snow HKaked Pears with Ginger f 
Cottee Cocoa Tea Cocoa | Cotlee Tea 












Kaked Stutted Whitefish 
Boiled Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 


9 
é 3 Plums 


Cream of Celery Soup 
Bran Flakes 


Corn-on-the-Cob 















Poached Egys _ Toast Gingerbread Cheese Orange Jelly Whip 
Cottee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Cotiee Tea ; 
ecient: ere =| i es F 
9 — : on : a 
94 Sliced Peaches Spag he eee eee and Steak and Kidney Pie ui 

: Rolled Oats Dinshevvies and Crean Potato Balis Creamed Onions 
ro _ Jelly Conitlan . Fruit Ice Cream 

oO Cocoa Tea Cone | Coffee Tea j 
: 
i 3 








Roast of Beef 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Mashed Potatoes Succotash 
Plum Pie 

Coffee Tea 


Fresh Fruit Salad 
Bran Muffins 
Angel Cake with Caramel 
Sauce 


Cocoa 


95 Grapefruit 
Bacon and Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee 








Jam 
Cocoa 






Tea 









Pepper Pot Soup 
(Vegetable Plate) 
Steamed Rice 
Diced Carrots Spinach 
Waldorf Salad 
Peach Upside Down Cake 
Coffee Tea 
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Toast 
Coftiee 


Cantaloupe 

Roman Meal 

Stewed Fruit 
Cocoa 


Cold Roast Beef 
Potato Salad 
Fruit Turnovers 
Tea Cocoa 












Consomme 
Baked Ham 








O 
97 Orange Juice Shepherd's Pie 












French Toast Sheed Tomatoes Glazed Sweet Potatoes Peas 
___. Maple Syrup Half Grapefruit Baked Apple with 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Marshmallows 
Cotlee lea 
9 ‘ 
98 Stewed Apple Saute Egg Plant Veal Stew 





Frizzled Ham 
Toast 
Cottee 





Boiled Potatoes String Beans 
Tapioca Custard 
Coltee fea 


Lettuce with Russian Dressing 
Date Bread Jelly 
Tea Cocoa 











Jam 
Cocoa 

















Asparagus Soup 
Cold Meat Plate 
Baked Potatoes 


29 (rapes 


} Corn Flakes 






Ham ala King on Toast 
Jellied Prunes 








Poust Marmalade Ice Box Cookies Mashed Squash 
Cottee Cocoa Tea Cocvoa Rice with Butterscotch Sauce 
j Cottee Tea 









Boiled Codfish 











Fresh Pears Scrambled Eggs 










Bread and Milk with Onion Mashed Potatoes 
Muttins Honey Baked Apple Creamed Oyster Plant 
Coffee Cocoa Jelly Roll Lemon Tarts 






| Tea Cocoa Cotfee 
ee 
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0) 
a 
' Are you rubbing the glossy finish off your sink 
= and bathtub along with the dirt and grime? Do 
ue) 
, you believe that harsh cleansers are needed to 
“2 keep pots and pans shiny? Or that hands red- 
40 ee 
S dened and roughened by irritating cleansers are 
16 . . 5 
16 the price you must pay for a spotless household? 
x) as ; 
32 If so, millions of women can tell. you how 
40 ‘in ; 
a) wrong you are. They know from experience that 
) . . 
ow * * 
scratchless, odorless Bon Ami is hard only on 
15 dirt—not on the thing cleaned, not on your hands. 
8 Try Bon Ami—and learn why. See how 
* quickly, effectively and safely it cleans sinks, 
oe pots and pans, bathtubs, windows, mirrors, ete. 
” Notice how bright and clean it makes the things 
ty 
i you use it on. And how it cleans without marring. 
is How harmless it is, even to the tenderest skin. 
37 
1: ~ ” s e 





Bon Ami is sold in two forms—a snowy white 


{6 

140 

a Powder in a sifter-top can and a handy Cake. 

16 Some housewives prefer the Powder, ~————- 
some the Cake, many always use both, \esiiersouine 

10 
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Birthdays 
cannot steal 
her beauty 


oo at this recent photo- 
graph you will agree that Aileen 
Pringle knows the secret of keeping 
youthful allure! Never was this love- 
ly screen star more popular than now! 


“I’m over 30,” she says. ‘“‘But I 
don’t mind admitting it one bit. No 
woman needs to fear birthdays if 
she knows how to care for her ap- 
pearance. 


‘‘Women on the screen, of course, 
must keep youthful charm. And a 
young-looking skin is absolutely nec- 
essary. For years now I, myself, have 
used Lux Toilet Soap. And I think 
my complexion is actually younger 
looking than it was years ago.” 





ee 


m over 
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7A 
AILEEN 
pase eNLeI HD 


The lovely Aileen Pringle is only 
one of countless famous screen and 
stage stars who use this safe, gentle 
complexion care. 


9 out of 10 Screen 
Stars use it 


Of the 694 important Hollywood 
actresses, including all stars, 686 use 
Lux Toilet Soap regularly. All the 
big film studios have designated this 
fragrant white soap as their official 
soap. It is such a favourite on 
Broadway that it is found in the 
dressing rooms of legitimate theatres 
all over the country. 


Its unrivaled whiteness will de- 
light you. Get some today! 


Lux ‘Toilet Yor F ee OL: 





Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 


Soapmakers by appointment to Their Excellencies the Governor-General and Countess of Bessborough 


This Month 
With Our Advertisers 


ONDER what vou would find 
most interesting in the advertising 
columns this month? Chatelaine 


readers can be proud in realizing that in 
these days of lessening advertising linage 
everywhere, the manufacturers who are 
addressing you through this magazine know 
that you represent the basic buying interest 
and power and Chatelaine’s advertising 
columns are maintaining their position. Thus 
we find many unusual and dramatic effects 
in this issue. To my mind, Fleischmann’s 
Yeast have brought the most powerful pair 
of eyes to an advertising page that I have 
seen in their effective photograph of Dr. 
Zuelzer. Campbells have given us some- 
thing exquisitely appealing in the yellow- 
frocked little girl on a sunny hilltop a 
charming decoration for any little girl’s 
room . . . Old Dutch present a new picture 
pattern that makes a very attractive color 
page. 

Two old friends are branching out into 
wider fields of service. Windsor Salt has 
many uses, accented vividly in their use of 
type and white space; and Dwight’s Cow 
Brand Soda, long a family favorite, has 
extended its service in recent months . 
Two examples of effect produced through 
unusual arrangements are to be seen in 
Daggett and Ramsdell’s treatment of their 
photogranh— the many-sided cutting gives 
a jewel-like effect to the beautiful girl’s head 
—and in the Borden Milk Company’s use 
of two baby bottles with the large use of a 
little word—“‘Why”. . . The Tangee Ads 
are original and bring a new idea to beauty 
presentations. How many men, I wonder, 
have wanted to utter that awful warning, 
“Some day I'll clean those lips,’”’ rather than 
their tactful, ““You're looking sweet, dear.”’ 

Calay Soap have, as you will see, trans- 
planted the personality of their full page 
ads to a two column space by retaining the 
general lay-out effect. Thus we instantly 
recognize a Calay message, both in the 
heading and in the arrangement of the illus- 
trations. 

The power of utter simplicity is graphic- 
ally shown in the Pepsodent page. See how 
the graceful fingers holding the tube, and 
photographed large, impress a clear and 
vivid impression on the mind . . . Libby's 
Pork and Beans, appearing this month in 
a very attractive full page, give three appe- 
tizing new recipes, and introduce-them with 
a direct appeal to every housewife’s problem 
these days—successful budgetting. Clever 
phrase they've introduced, don’t you think 

“Budget Balancer?” 

Forhan’s have a striking illustration of 
the way a sense of dignity and good taste 
can be attained through severity of line. 
Their photograph of the worried lady has a 
direct appeal to our instinct for personality 

Post’s Bran Flakes get an unusual 
atmosphere to their columns with the 
unusual use of type—in a design that in 
itself unconsciously suggests energy. 
Radiating lines always do that —from the 
days when we first discovered that the sun 
looked hot if we drew long slanting lines 
round our wobbly circle! 

I find the treatment being used by General 
Motors in the new series of ads. very intrig- 
uing. Look at the color page for the new 
Pontiac-—there’s a striking page, that grabs 
attention. Bon Ami give the sense of shining 
color values attainable by careful cleaning 
in a richly colored page; and Magic Baking 
Powder in a well-handled arrangement of 
cake, recipe, Magic Baking Powder Tin and 
coupon, follow the definite personality that 
they have been expressing in their ads. 

And that’s all the space for this month; 
but October’s issue is already under way! 
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Index to Advertisers 


Absorbine Jr 5] 
Albert Soap Co 53 
Baby's Own Soap 53 
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Blondex 16 
Bon Ami rd Cover 


Borden Milk Co., Ltd ( 
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Campbell's Soup OS 
Canada Rex Spray Co 13 
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Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd 63 
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Calay Soap 10 
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Charm 53 
Chatelaine Dealers > 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co 44 
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Coats Thread i4 
Colgate Palmolive Peet Co 

Colgate’s Dental Cream 37 

Palmolive Soap , 
Connors Bros. Ltd 5 
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Post's Bran Flakes 10 
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General Motors of Can. Ltd.: 

Oldsmobile 65 

Pontiac 2nd Cover 
Gillett's Lye 52 
Gsouraud’s Oriental Cream 10 
(Goddard's Plate Powder 5 
Hall & Ruckle 16 
Havergal College ‘ 16 
Hawes’ Floor Wax 53 
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Heinz, H. J. & Co 32 
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Hughes, E. Griffith «) 
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Hygenic Products Co SD 
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Lysol ay 
Lever Bros 

Lux Toilet Soap bb 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 3 
Luft Co., Geo. W 10 
Maclaren Wright Limited ; 
Marmite 8) 
Mavic Baking Powder 31 
Maicolm, Andrew, Furniture Co., Ltd 12 
McBrine Trunks 12 
McLaren's Spices 9 
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Magic Baking Powder 31 
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Swansdown Cake Flour > 
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Three-an-one Onl 5 
Wait Co., J. 1 12-49 
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Young & Co., W. F. 7 51 
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Pe} Ny for HOUSECLEANING 
| fy fF IN EVERY ROOM AND 


é si 
2 = IN THE GARAGE 


is the only cleanser 
you need in your home 


because it cleans more things, 
cleans quicker and costs less to use 
because it goes further 


Housecleaning! Upstairs and down, and in the garage; for cleaning 
every type of surface, metal, paint, porcelain, wood, Old Dutch 
is proving daily that it’s the only cleanser you need in your home. 


Read the following excerpt from Mrs. Simonds letter regarding 
her interesting experience with Old Dutch: 


“My housekeeping experience proves Old Dutch Cleanser unsur- 
passed since it cleans more quickly, thoroughly and economically 
more articles with less effort. 


Kitchen utensils of iron, steel, agate, tin and aluminum, even the 
dining-room silver readily brighten to its scouring action. 


The bathroom requires it for the porcelain and nickel fittings. 
Cleaning is not complete in the laundry unti! Old Dutch is applied 
to my washing machine, copper boiler and galvanized tubs.”’ 


(Signed) Mrs. Edgar Simonds, 


Consecon, Ontario, Canada. 


Every day more and more women are adopting Old Dutch Cleanser 
exclusively because they find from experience that Old Dutch 
cleans quicker; is safe because it contains no harsh scratchy grit, no 
caustic or acid to injure lovely things or roughen smooth hands. 
They've learned that Old Dutch is different; that its flaky, flat- 
shaped particles are natural cleansers that remove all the dirt, 
visible and invisible, working with equal ease on coarse or del- 


icate surfaces. Old Dutch costs less to use because it goes further. 


OLD DUTCH HOLDERS, tN COLO 


Mail 10¢ and windmill panel from an Old Dutch label for each holder 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. 80; 64 Macaulay Ave., Toronto, Ontari 
Please find enclosed......cents and labels fag which send me......Old Dutch Holders. 
Colors: IVORY GREEN @ BLUE @ 


Tested and Approved by 


O—ge NO. 37 


"Chatelaine Institute 
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